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On the Meaning of nauta and viator in Horace, 

Sat. i. 5, 11-23. 



«t Tom paeri naatis, paeris convicia nautae 
ingerere : * Hue adpelle I * * Trecentos inseris.' * Ohe, 
iam satis est.' Dam aes ezigitur, dam mala ligator, 
tota abit hora. Mali calices ranaeqoe palustres 
avertunt somnos. Absentem cantat amlcam 15 

malta prolatos vappa naata, atqae viator 
certatim. Tandem fessos dormire viator 
incipit ac missae pastam retimunila malae 
naata piger saxo religat stertitqae sapinas. 

lamqae dies aderat, nil cam procedere lintrem 20 

aentimas ; donee cerebrosas prosilit anas 
ac malae naataeqae capat lambosqae saligno 
foste dolat. Qaarta vix demam ezponimar hora.** 

Althouoh the general sense of these lines is clear, yet two words 
in VY. 16-17 have occasioned much discussion, and in fact appear to 
defy exact definition. Nor do I believe that their real meaning 
in this passage can ever be determined to the entire satisfaction 
of Horatian students. It is the prevalence of opinion, however, 
in what seems to me to be the wrong direction that prompts me to 
avail myself of this opportunity to discuss the question somewhat at 
length, and to present a few points in favour of my own view of the 
matter. 

The words referred to are nauta and viaJtor. It is the latter in 
particular that is the subject of dispute. What is the sense of viator 
here ? The question seems an easy one at first sight Viator is a 
"wayfarer," "traveller," say the dictionaries very correctly. But 
this is insufficient for our purpose. It is important to know also 
whether viaJtor in this passage is a passenger on board of the canal 
boat, or whether (taking the word collectively) it represents the 
passengers in a body, or whether the mule-driver is intended, or a 
foot-passenger of some sort on the bank of the canal. One of these 
four interpretations surely must be the correct one, for to imagine a 
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2 SIDNEY O. ASHMORE. 

fifth is impossible. Yet all four present difficulties of one kind or 
another. 

Again the word nauta must signify either a boatman at the rudder, 
or a boatman in charge of the mule and walking on the tow-path. 
Now it is evident that nauta is the same individual in w. 16, 19, and 
22. In w. 19 and 22 he is certainly represented as on shore. In 
the first instance he ties the retinacula of the mule to a stone ; in the 
second he receives a cudgelling from a person who leaps ashore to 
administer it. It is most probable then that he is on shore in v. 16 
also, for the purpose of guiding the mule. If this be not the case, 
some one else must have been in charge of the mule — some other 
Tuxuta whom Horace finds no occasion to mention, — for no one who 
has seen a canal can doubt that two persons are required to operate a 
canal boat successfully, and it is not likely that Horace's experience 
was different in this respect from that of other people. If, how- 
ever, the natUa of the text was at the rudder, it would have been 
the business of the other nauta to tether the mule, and it would have 
been he who should receive the beating at the hands of the cerebrosus. 
Hence it must be inferred that a nauta who is not mentioned was at 
the helm. Nor does this inference involve us in any serious diffi- 
culty. It is clear from w. 4 and 11 that nautae were plenty at 
Eorum Appi, and there is no reason to assume, as many critics do, 
that only one of these accompanied the party on the canal. The 
poet does not give us all the particulars of the journey, and it is 
often necessary to read between the lines. Though the principal 
business of the nauta kept him on the tow-path, he may have been 
none the less the person of highest responsibility for the safe con- 
duct of the boat, to whose will that of any other boatman would be 
subject, and whose determination to stop the boat during a portion 
of the night could not be disputed by his colleague. The view just 
presented is supported in part by Doderlein, Fritsche, and Keightley. 
Most of the commentators, however, place the nauta of the text on 
board the boat, or else leave the question undecided. 

To return to viator: it would be illogical to reason against the 
interpretation "mule-driver," on the ground that we have already 
found one in the person of the nauta, for the latter's place is a subject 
for argument in this paper. Yet there can be no harm in adding our 
decision regarding the nauta to accumulated evidence bearing on 
the question of the viator. Aside from this, of the four ways in 
which viator here may be understood the one just mentioned appears 
to be the farthest from the truth, in spite of Acron's note, nauta in 
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nave, viator qui mvlam ducebat. Nowhere else in Latin literature is 
viator to be found in this sense. Moreover, there is the insuperable 
objection that such an hypothesis would compel us to expect viator 
in place of nauta in w. 19 and 22, for it would then be the business 
of the viator to tether the mule, and it would be he, and not the nauta, 
who should be the recipient of the punishment described in the text. 
Besides, why should the nauta, who under these circumstances would 
be in the boat, go ashore to perform an office that did not belong to 
him ? The number of commentators favouring this interpretation 
is small. Among them are the names of Heindorf, Chase, and, 
strange to say, KiessliDg. 

Let us assume, now, that viator is a passenger, sitting or reclining 
in the boat. The word is so understood by Wickham, Koch (W6rt, 
z. d. Oed. d, Q. Hor. Fl.), and others, and it is certainly a plausible 
theory. Yet the objections to it are of no slight importance. Chief 
among them are the derivation of the word, and its use, not only in 
other authors, but also in Horace himself. Of this, more will be 
said presently. A minor point is that if the nauta be on the tow- 
path, the viator should be there too. Looking at the text, we find 
the viator and the nauta always acting in company. It is nauta 
atque viator in v. 16, and in the following verses the words are again 
joined by ac. The viator fraternizes with the navia, and it is by his 
example that the latter is guided in the matter of going to sleep. 
They should not then be separated, it would seem; and though 
the position of the nauta has been the subject of argument, yet if 
the decision already reached on this point is the correct one, it is 
certainly not to be lost sight of in determining the character of the 
viator. 

If we take viator as a collective noun, representing the passengers 
in a body (cf. mHea, and other words so used), fresh difficulties pre- 
sent themselves. If viator is collective in v. 17, it should be collec- 
tive also in v. 16, since in the two places it has evidently the same 
meaning. But in v. 16 viator cannot be a collective noun, unless we 
suppose that all the passengers were vying with the nauta in singing 
of their absent lady-loves, — which is absurd. It has been argued 
in support of the collective idea that " it was their (the passengers') 
falling asleep that made possible the stopping of the boat, and that 
the scholiast Porphyrio so understood it " (see Kirkland's edition of 
the Satires and Epistles, and Orelli's note) ; but a scholiast's note 
may be of little value, and, as we have seen, Acron's on nauta is 
untenable ; and the consideration that under no circumstances could 
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the natUa have been sure that he would be unobserved, ought to 
disabuse our minds of the impression that he waited till his passen- 
gers were asleep before venturing to stop the boat and rest himself 
and his mule. Had the nauta not been entitled to make at least a 
brief halt during the night, he would scarcely have dared to steal a 
nap on the assumption that the people in the boat were too deep in 
sleep to note what was happening. To understand it so is to make 
too much of sentimus in v. 21. The beating inflicted on the nauta, 
in V. 22, was owing merely to his having slept beyond a reasonable 
hour, — a fact due in part to the effect of the wine he had taken the 
evening before. The passengers were entitled to arrive at their des- 
tination in the early morning (cf. Strabo, 233). They were now in 
a position to fail of this by perhaps three hours. The consequence 
is that one of them, less patient than the rest, vents his indignation 
on both naiUa and mule, by administering to each a sound thrashing, 
the result of which, it may be inferred, was a quick start and a 
hasty journey the rest of the way to Eeronia. It has also been 
argued that the expression, fesstia dormire incipUy is applicable only 
to a person already either sitting or reclining, and that as no change, 
in the case of the viator, from an erect to a recumbent attitude, is 
mentioned, the viator could not have been walking on the tow-path 
before he went to sleep (see the notes of Fritsche and Schdtz). 
There would be more force in this argument were its premise unim- 
peachable. Incipit is certainly suggestive of preparation, and though 
the transition from the idea of physical activity to that of rest is a 
sudden one here, it is scarcely more so than at stertit, in v. 19. This 
is a way with Horace. He often goes with a bound from one thought 
to another, and many details are omitted from his story, which if 
given would add both smoothness and lucidity to the narrative. 

The theory that viator means " passenger " here is not supported 
by a very large band of critics ; but the same theory modified so as to 
make the word collective, has a backing numerically greater than that 
attaching to any one of the four possible interpretations given above. 
Among the critics belonging to this latter class are Orelli, SchCitz, 
D6derlein, Kirkland, the scholiast Porphyrio, and Dr. Charlton T. 
Lewis. Professor Greenough wavers between "passenger" and 
''passengers," and adds, "The word ordinarily means a passenger 
on foot, but here the supposition of a traveller on the tow-path 
seems absurd." This brings us to the main point. In spite of the 
great weight of opinion the other way, I do not believe that either 
" passenger " or " passengers " is what Horace intended, much less 
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what in general may be deemed a correct interpretation of the word 
viator. Of the four definitions already mentioned as possible, the 
fourth and last (i.e. traveller on foot) is in my judgment the true one, 
'^ absurd" as it may seem. It is the definition in whose favour the 
most may be said, and against which the fewest and least important 
objections can be brought. Let us look at the evidence. In the first 
place, on this hypothesis, most of the difficulties already alluded to 
as existing in the text are obviated. The viator and naiUa, both of 
them persons of low degree, may now fraternize to their heart's con- 
tent on the tow-path. When they are weary, — the one from his long 
tramp, via (cf. Livy, i. 7, fesswn via Hercvlem procubuisse), the other 
because he is constitutionally lazy (piger) and half intoxicated, — 
they go to rest by the wayside, as is not uncommon with men of humble 
condition. There is no longer any possible incongruity in the appli- 
cation of the words absentem carUat amicam, and the confusion 
in the text, arising from making viator the mule-driver, no longer 
confronts us. The apparent absurdity, too, which Professor 
Greenough speaks of is diminished when we consider the proba- 
bility that the Appia Via was at this time in existence, and ran near 
to and parallel with the canal (see Strabo, 233) ; and that there 
must have been many a poor foot-traveller on this road who could 
not afford to pay his fare by boat. The fare may, possibly, have 
been small, but it was exacted without fail, or Horace would not 
speak of it as occupying nearly an hour in the collecting (see v. 13). 
Nor will it do to protest that if the riatUa and viator were on the 
bank of the canal, their singing would not have disturbed the sleep 
of the passengers. The latter could hear the croaking of the frogs 
and the buzzing of the insects (v. 15), and the discomfort resulting 
from this would not have been lessened by the singing of two men 
on the tow-path, especially as each voice was raised in the effort to 
drown the other (certcUim). Moreover, the voices were not far 
distant, for the boat was a light one, the canal narrow as compared 
with those of modem times, and the tow-rope of no great length. 

In the second place, over and above all these considerations, there 
is the one important fact that the common and classical use of the 
word viator is to denote a traveller by land, and not by boat. Horace 
distinctly adheres to this use in every other place where it occurs 
in his writings. The three instances are: Sat. i. 5. 90, ultra 
caUidus ut soleat umeris (panem) portare viator; Sat. L 7, 30, cui 
saepe viator ceasiaset magna conpellans voce <mculum; C. iii. 4. 32, 
inaanientem navita Bosporum temptabo et urerUis arenas litoris Asayrii 
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On the Meaning of nauta and viator in Horace, 

Sat. i. 5, 11-23. 



(t Tom paeri naatis, paeriB convicia naatae 
ingerere : ' Hue adpelle I ' ' Trecentos inseris.* *• Ohe, 
iam satis est.' Dam aes ezigitur, dum mala ligatar, 
tota abit hora. Mali calices ranaeqae palustres 
ayertunt somnos. Absentem cantat amlcam 15 

malta prolatas vappa naata, atqae viator 
certatim. Tandem fessus dormire viator 
incipit ac missae pastam retinacala malae 
naata piger saxo religat stertitqae sapinas. 

lamqae dies aderat, nil cam procedere lintrem 20 

aentimos ; donee cerebrosas proeilit anas 
ac malae naataeqae capat lambosqae saligno 
foste dolat. Qaarta vix demam ezponimar hora.** 

Althouoh the general sense of these lines is clear, yet two words 
in vv. 16-17 have occasioned much discussion, and in fact appear to 
defy exact definition. Nor do I believe that their real meaning 
in this passage can ever be determined to the entire satisfaction 
of Horatian students. It is the prevalence of opinion, however, 
in what seems to me to be the wrong direction that prompts me to 
avail myself of this opportunity to discuss the question somewhat at 
length, and to present a few points in favour of my own view of the 
matter. 

The words referred to are nai^a and viaJtor. It is the latter in 
particular that is the subject of dispute. What is the sense of viator 
here ? The question seems an easy one at first sight ViaJtor is a 
"wayfarer," "traveller," say the dictionaries very correctly. But 
this is insufficient for our purpose. It is important to know also 
whether viaJtor in this passage is a passenger on board of the canal 
boat, or whether (taking the word collectively) it represents the 
passengers in a body, or whether the mule-driver is intended, or a 
foot-passenger of some sort on the bank of the canal. One of these 
four interpretations surely must be the correct one, for to imagine a 
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2 SIDNEY Q. A8HM0RE. 

fifth is impossible. Yet all four present difficulties of one kind or 
another. 

Again the word nauta must signify either a boatman at the rudder, 
or a boatman in charge of the mule and walking on the tow-path. 
Now it is evident that nauta is the same individual in w. 16, 19, and 
22. In w. 19 and 22 he is certainly represented as on shore. In 
the first instance he ties the retinacula of the mule to a stone ; in the 
second he receives a cudgelling from a person who leaps ashore to 
administer it. It is most probable then that he is on shore in v. 16 
also, for the purpose of guiding the mule. If this be not the case, 
some one else must have been in charge of the mule — some other 
nauta whom Horace finds no occasion to mention, — for no one who 
has seen a canal can doubt that two persons are required to operate a 
canal boat successfully, and it is not likely that Horace's experience 
was different in this respect from that of other people. If, how- 
ever, the navJta of the text was at the rudder, it would have been 
the business of the other nauta to tether the mule, and it would have 
been he who should receive the beating at the hands of the cerehrosus. 
Hence it must be inferred that a nauta who is not mentioned was at 
the helm. Nor does this inference involve us in any serious diffi- 
culty. It is clear from w. 4 and 11 that naxUae were plenty at 
Forum Appi, and there is no reason to assume, as many critics do, 
that only one of these accompanied the party on the canal. The 
poet does not give us all the particulars of the journey, and it is 
often necessary to read between the lines. Though the principal 
business of the nauta kept him on the tow-path, he may have been 
none the less the person of highest responsibility for the safe con- 
duct of the boat, to whose will that of any other boatman would be 
subject, and whose determination to stop the boat during a portion 
of the night could not be disputed by his colleague. The view just 
presented is supported in part by DSderlein, Fritsche, and Keightley. 
Most of the commentators, however, place the nauta of the text on 
board the boat, or else leave the question undecided. 

To return to viator: it would be illogical to reason against the 
interpretation "mule-driver," on the ground that we have already 
found one in the person of the nauta, for the latter's place is a subject 
for argument in this paper. Yet there can be no harm in adding our 
decision regarding the nauta to accumulated evidence bearing on 
the question of the viator. Aside from this, of the four ways in 
which viator here may be understood the one just mentioned appears 
to be the farthest from the truth, in spite of Acron's note, nauta in 
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nave, viator qui mulam ducebcU. Nowhere else in Latin literature is 
viator to be found in this sense. Moreover, there is the insuperable 
objection that such an hypothesis would compel us to expect viator 
in place of natUa in w. 19 and 22, for it would then be the business 
of the viator to tether the mule, and it would be he, and not the nauta, 
who should be the recipient of the punishment described in the text. 
Besides, why should the nauta, who under these circumstances would 
be in the boat, go ashore to perform an office that did not belong to 
him ? The number of commentators favouring this interpretation 
is small. Among them are the names of Heindor^ Chase, and, 
strange to say, Eaessling. 

Let us assume, now, that viator is a passenger, sitting or reclining 
in the boat. The word is so understood by Wickham, Koch (Wort, 
z. d. Oed. d. Q. Hor. FL)y and others, and it is certainly a plausible 
theory. Yet the objections to it are of no slight importance. Chief 
among them are the derivation of the word, and its use, not only in 
other authors, but also in Horace himself. Of this, more will be 
said presently. A minor point is that if the nauta be on the tow- 
path, the viator should be there too. Looking at the text, we find 
the viator and the nauta always acting in company. It is navXa 
aJtque viator in v. 16, and in the following verses the words are again 
joined by ac. The viator fraternizes with the navta, and it is by his 
example that the latter is guided in the matter of going to sleep. 
They should not then be separated, it would seem; and though 
the position of the nauta has been the subject of argument, yet if 
the decision already reached on this point is the correct one, it is 
certainly not to be lost sight of in determining the character of the 
viator. 

If we take viator as a collective noun, representing the passengers 
in a body (cf. mtZe«, and other words so used), fresh difficulties pre- 
sent themselves. If viator is collective in v. 17, it should be collec- 
tive also in v. 16, since in the two places it has evidently the same 
meaning. But in v. 16 viator cannot be a collective noun, unless we 
suppose that all the passengers were vying with the nauta in singing 
of their absent lady-loves, — which is absurd. It has been argued 
in support of the collective idea that " it was their (the passengers') 
falling asleep that made possible the stopping of the boat, and that 
the scholiast Porphyrio so understood it " (see Kirkland's edition of 
the Satires and Epistles, and Orelli's note) ; but a scholiast's note 
may be of little value, and, as we have seen, Acron's on nauta is 
untenable ; and the consideration that under no circumstances could 
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the wiiUa have been sure that he would be unobserved, ought to 
disabuse our minds of the impression that he waited till his passen- 
gers were asleep before venturing to stop the boat and rest himself 
and his mule. Had the navia not been entitled to make at least a 
brief halt during the night, he would scarcely have dared to steal a 
nap on the assumption that the people in the boat were too deep in 
sleep to note what was happening. To understand it so is to make 
too much of sentimus in v. 21. The beating inflicted on the nautOy 
in V. 22, was owing merely to his having slept beyond a reasonable 
hour, — a fact due in part to the effect of the wine he had taken the 
evening before. The passengers were entitled to arrive at their des- 
tination in the early morning (o/. Strabo, 233). They were now in 
a position to fail of this by perhaps three hours. The consequence 
is that one of them, less patient than the rest, vents his indignation 
on both nauta and mule, by administering to each a sound thrashing, 
the result of which, it may be inferred, was a quick start and a 
hasty journey the rest of the way to Feronia. It has also been 
argued that the expression, fessus dormire incipit, is applicable only 
to a person already either sitting or reclining, and that as no change, 
in the case of the viator, from an erect to a recumbent attitude, is 
mentioned, the viator could not have been walking on the tow-path 
before he went to sleep (see the notes of Fritsche and Schutz). 
There would be more force in this argument were its premise unim- 
peachable. Incipit is certainly suggestive of preparation, and though 
the transition from the idea of physical activity to that of rest is a 
sudden one here, it is scarcely more so than at stertit, in v. 19. This 
is a way with Horace. He often goes with a bound from one thought 
to another, and many details are omitted from his story, which if 
given would add both smoothness and lucidity to the narrative. 

The theory that viator means " passenger " here is not supported 
by a very large band of critics ; but the same theory modified so as to 
make the word collective, has a backing numerically greater than that 
attaching to any one of the four possible interpretations given above. 
Among the critics belonging to this latter class are Orelli, Schdtz, 
Ddderlein, Kirkland, the scholiast Porphyrio, and Dr. Charlton T. 
Lewis. Professor Greenough wavers between "passenger" and 
*' passengers," and adds, "The word ordinarily means a passenger 
on foot, but here the supposition of a traveller on the tow-path 
seems absurd." This brings us to the main point. In spite of the 
great weight of opinion the other way, I do not believe that either 
^' passenger " or " passengers " is what Horace intended, much less 
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what in general may be deemed a correct interpretation of the word 
viator. Of the four definitions already mentioned as possible, the 
fourth and last {i.e. traveller on foot) is in my judgment the true one, 
<' absurd" as it may seem. It is the definition in whose favour the 
most may be said, and against which the fewest and least important 
objections can be brought. Let us look at the evidence. In the first 
place, on this hypothesis, most of the difficulties already alluded to 
as existing in the text are obviated. The viaJtor and natita, both of 
them persons of low degree, may now fraternize to their heart's con- 
tent on the tow-path. When they are weary, — the one from his long 
tramp, via (cf. Livy, i. 7, fessum via Herculem procubuisse), the other 
because he is constitutionally lazy (piger) and half intoxicated, — 
they go to rest by the wayside, as is not uncommon with men of humble 
condition. There is no longer any possible incongruity in the appli- 
cation of the words ahserUem cantat amicam, and the confusion 
in the text, arising from making viator the mule-driver, no longer 
confronts us. The apparent absurdity, too, which Professor 
Greenough speaks of is diminished when we consider the proba- 
bility that the Appia Via was at this time in existence, and ran near 
to and parallel with the canal (see Strabo, 233) ; and that there 
must have been many a poor foot-traveller on this road who could 
not afford to pay his fare by boat. The fare may, possibly, have 
been small, but it was exacted without fail, or Horace would not 
speak of it as occupying nearly an hour in the collecting (see v. 13). 
Nor will it do to protest that if the naula and viator were on the 
bank of the canal, their singing would not have disturbed the sleep 
of the passengers. The latter could hear the croaking of the frogs 
and the buzzing of the insects (v. 15), and the discomfort resulting 
from this would not have been lessened by the singing of two men 
on the tow-path, especially as each voice was raised in the effort to 
drown the other (certatim). Moreover, the voices were not far 
distant, for the boat was a light one, the canal narrow as compared 
with those of modem times, and the tow-rope of no great length. 

In the second place, over and above all these considerations, there 
is the one important fact that the common and classical use of the 
word viator is to denote a traveller by land, and not by boat. Horace 
distinctly adheres to this use in every other place where it occurs 
in his writings. The three instances are : Sat. i. 5. 90, ultra 
caUidtts vt soleat umeris (panem) portare viator; Sat. L 7. 30, cui 
saspe viator cessisaet magna conpellana voce cucuLum; C. iii. 4. 32, 
insanientem navita Bosporum temptdbo et urentia arenas litoris Assyrii 
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viator. In the last of these, viator is distiDGtly one who travels by 
land, in contrast to one who trarels by sea. In the firat and second 
examples, the viator is surely on foot Again, in Cicero, de Fato, 16. 
34, hoc enim modo vicOor quoqve veatitua caufa gmiaatori fuiaae dice- 
retur cur ab eo tpotiaretvr; 3i3o, 21. 55, quia non temper viator a 
latrone, non num^uam eliam latro a viatare occiditur; Csesar, B. G. 
ir. 5, est aatem hoc OaJlicae connutudinia, xUi a viatorea Oiam invitos 
eonaiatere cogant ; Vergil, Oeorg. It. 97, ceii putver^ ab otto quom venit 
et sicoo terrant spuit ore viator aridua; jSn. v. 276, qualia aaepe viae 
deprenaus I'n aggere serpeita, aerea quem obtiatm rota trunait avi gravis 
ictu aeminecem ligvit saxo lacerumque viator; Pheedros, fVib. ii 1. 5, 
forte innoxius viator at deductua in eundem locum, feroqve visa rettdit 
retro pedem; Ovid, TrAL 271, et latro ^cavtuapraecingitwenae viator: 
iUe ted insidias, hie sibi portat opem ; Uartial, xi. 13. 1, quiaqvia Fla- 
mini'am fens, viator, noli nobile praeterire marmor; Jnvenal, x. 22, 
eantat vacuva coram latrone viator — in all of these examples viator 
has one and the same meaning, that of traveller on shore, though 
not in eveiy case necessarily on foot. In Martial, u. 6. 14, laaaua 
(am cito d^ficia viator, the laaaua viator is a weary traveller on the 
Appian Way. It matters not that in the epigram the expression 
is tigurative, or that the traveller is not on foot The words afford 
a distinct parallel to the feasus viator of our text. 

The exnmples cited should be sufficient proof that the word viator 
is only pruperlj- employed of a person travelling by land, and that 
to stretch its meaning here until it shall serve as a synonym for 
vector (the regular word in Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, and other writen 
for a passenger by bo:it), is to induce Horace to depart from good 
us^e. What then is the viator of our test ? Clearly a man on 
foot >vho3e destination lay in the same directiou as that of Horace's 
party, and who was too i>oor to pay his fare by boat. He joins the 
nauta who is guiding the mule, and the two men sing as they go. 
Singing was a common practice with {xslcstrians 1 
(c.f, iluv. X, 22, cited alx>vo), and if there were t 
[tany, the incentive thus ti^ beguile the t 
stronger. An illustr.it ion of this is the o 
in Vorgil's ninth eolopin'. v. (.14, where tht t 
uaquf (minus via laedH) t 
lenibtK Nothing then ia more 
on philological grounds it would l 
although the idea is not a 
to argue for it, slqm th« g 
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Among the commentatorB whose opinions are in the main in accord 
with the purpose of this paper, are Krfiger and Dillenburger. The 
former after citing t. 90, and Sat. i. 7. 30, adds : " sohwerlich ein in dem 
Kahne sitzender Fassagier, vector, noch weniger s&mtliche Passagiere 
(der Sii^ular kollekdvisoh gefasst, sodass auch Horaz mit einbe- 
griSen wfire), sondem ein am Ufer nebenher Gehender, der aich za 
dem F&hrmanne gesellt haL Kachdem jener sich zum Schlafen 
niedergelegt hat, f^mt dieser sein Beispiel nach, indem er das vom 
Kahne los- imd an einem Stein gebundene Maultier grasen Iftsst." 
DillenboTger's note is : viator autom mvlio non est, aed vUtoris condi- 
cionis homo qui idem iter pedibua facU. 

I have omitted ut from t. 13, in aooordance with Forphjrio's 
lemma and the reading of some good manuscripts. The result is an 
asyndeton that greatly improves the efCect« and is quite in keeping 
with ^irace's style. 

8n»nT G. Aahmobk. 




Anaximander on the Prolongation of Infancy 

in Man. 

A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OP THE THEORY OP EVOLUTION. 

Ever since the doctrine of organic evolution began to attract 
serious attention, about forty years ago, students of Greek philoso- 
phy have repeatedly called attention to cosmological opinions put 
forward by the ancients that parallel in a curious way, or else 
directly foreshadow, discoveries that are a part of the glory of 
modem science. Zeller, in his brilliant essay, "Die griechischen 
Vorganger Darwins,"^ points out that not a few fruitful scientific 
ideas that were the property of the early Greek philosophers were 
first forgotten by the Greeks themselves, then overlooked by the 
Middle Ages, and finally re-discovered and fully demonstrated with 
great 4clat by the modem scientific spirit. Among the pre-Socratio 
thinkers Zeller cites Anaximander iind Xenophanes as leading 
examples of philosophers who exhibited this form of prescience. 

The close analogy between Anaximander's theory of the develop- 
ment of the earth from a fluid state of matter and of man from 
the lower animals, and the modem scientific theories, has been 
repeatedly pointed out. It is fully and ably discussed by Teich- 
mdller,' and his conclusions as to the essentially scientific character 
of Anaximander's opinions will not be denied. It is idle to dismiss 
them as mere guesses, when the grounds upon which they rest are 
stated. 

But while it has been noticed that Anaximander mentioned the 
fact that the period of infancy in man is longer than in the lower 
animals, the full importance of the passage has not been recognized, 
nor has its agreement with the extremely important contribution by 
Mr. John Fiske to the general theory of evolution been pointed out. 

^ VoftrSge u. Abhandlungen, iii. 37. 

* Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe^ S. 63. 

8 
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The passage in which Anaximander's theory is preserved for us 
is quoted from Plutarch by Eusebius, Prcep, Evan,, i. 8. 2. It is 
also collated by Diels, Doxographi Oroecif 579. 17. It reads as 
follows : — 

*£r( <^rf<riVy &n Kar apxas i( dXXoeiSaiv {^v 6 avOpiairoi iycwrjOrj, Ik 
rdv Ta fikv SXXa 8t* lavro»v ra;(v v€fJL€<r$ai, /jlovov Sk rov avBpoiirov 
iroXv\povLOv SeiaOau ritfi/vi/o'ccus * Sto icat icar* dpx^^ ^^'^ ^^ 
irorc Toiovrov Svra Siaa (aOrj vai. 

^'Further, he [Anaximauder] says that in the beginning man was 
bom from animals of a different species. His reason is, that, while 
other animals quickly find food for themselves, man alone requires a 
prolonged period of suckling. Hence, had man been originally such as 
he is now, he could never have survived,^' 

Reading this passage in connection with the fragments of Anaxi- 
mauder collated by Mullach,^ and with the references to be found 
in Ritter and Preller's Historia Philosophice Gfrceca^, it is clear that 
Anaximauder observed and understood the main point in connection 
with the prolongation of the period of infancy in man; namely, that 
it affords a needed opportunity for the adjustment of the complex 
physical and psychical activities to their environment. 

This feet has been pointed out and illustrated by Mr. John Fiske, 
who rightly considers his treatment of it an important contribution 
to the doctrine of evolution, and one necessary for its completion. 

The materials out of which Mr. Fiske constructed his doctrine are : 
(1) the experience of Wallace in trying to bring up a baby orang- 
outang;' (2) Wallace's emphasis on the importance of psychical 
rather than physical variations in the highest animals;^ and (3) the 
statement by Herbert Spencer* that where the psychical life is 
complex there is not time for all capacities to become organized 
before birth. Thus far Mr. Fiske and Anaximauder are in entire 
agreement. The remainder of Mr. Fiske's theory is stated for the 
first time by himself. It is, briefly, that (1) the slight physical and 
stupendous psychical difference between man and ape, and (2) the 
enormous duration of man's pre-historic and quasi-dumb existence, 
make it clear that (3) the lengthening of infancy must be caused 
by the necessity for development of increasingly complex physical 
and x)sychical adaptions, and in time must suffice to effect the 
gradual differentiation of a horde into primeval family groups. 

1 Fragmenta PhUosopfiorum Gr<B- « Wallace, NcUural Selection, pp. 

corum, i. 240. 311-331. 

* Wallace, Malay Archipelago, p. 63. * Principles of Psychology, passim. 
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Mr. Tiske's own statement of his theory is to be found in his 

OuUines of Cosmic PhUoaophy (tenth edition, Kew York, 1889) , 

iL 159, 342, and in his Excursions of a/n Evolutionist (ninth edition, 

Boston, 1889), in a paper entitled ^'The Meaning of Infancy/' 

That which is for Anazimander an apergu, becomes with Mr. Fiske 

a scientific discovery. 

Nicholas Murray Bixtlsr. 

Columbia OohLEOB. 



Of Two Passages in Euripides' Medea. 



Vy. 6-16. 

Mi^Scia wvpyovi yfj^ IwXaxr 'loiXicias 

c/Ki»n OvfjAy imrXaycur* locrovos 

ciMf ivf KTavciv vtiaraau IleAcaSas fc^pos 

mripOf KarmKU ti/kSc ytjv Ko/Kv^tav 10 

(w dvSpl xcu racvounVf avSoyoixTa fUv 

avn; re Troyra (vfjLf^ipova Icurovi — * 

^ircp f/jfyCarrj yiyvtrai awnipCa^ 

irav ywtf irpo^ &^/9a /i^ &;(0(rrar^( — 16 

vvv f ^X^pa iroKra fcoi vocrci rcL ^iXrarcu 

The passage dv8avcnNra . . . )fi6ya has long been a bone of conten- 
tion among students of Euripides. Indeed, their attention has been 
so much eng^ssed with such questions as whether aySdvowra be the 
right word in the right place, and whether ^vy^t can be construed as 
it stands or is in need of emendation, that they have quite over- 
looked a point in v. 13 that would otherwise, it should seem, have 
been quite obvious. The word avn;, as it stands, marks a contrast 
between two actions of the same subject, between the action 
expressed by dySdyowra (whether we read this or Kauck's Xay$dr 
vowra does not affect the point at issue) and that expressed by 
ivfjL4>€fiov€nL Medea is thus represented as ^pleasing' somebody 
and ^herself in accord with Jason.' But it is obvious that the 
function of a form of avrc^ in the second half of a balanced com- 
pound clause should be the intensification of the latter of two 
contrasted terms, — here (we should expect) Jason as opposed to 
the citizens of Corinth. (Gf. Androm, 7-12, where the complex 
wwnv fikv . . . mSd 9 is contrasted with avr^ 8^.) The first step, 
therefore, in order to the elucidation of the passage before us is 
the restoration of avro»t at the head of v. 13. We next proceed 
to an examination of the preceding clause. 

11 
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That avSavcnxra t^vy^i irohrSiv itv dt^ticero ySova could not be under- 
stood by an Attic audience in the sense of < pleasing the citizens to 
whose land (city) she had come by flight' seems so self-evident 
that Nauck's sarcasm {Eurip, Studd., i. p. 107) is hardly necessary 
to demolish the laboured construing of Hermann and (by antici- 
pation) Weil. It is also pretty clear that TroAirats of 6 (= Cod. 
Vatican. 909, man. sec, seu tert.) is an attempt on somebody's 
part to make the sentence yield more easily the sense of ' pleasing 
by her flight the citizens to whose land (city) she had come.' 

(Cf. the schol. t6 Sk ?ro\ira>v dyrl Soriicvj^y rots iroAxrcus.) But in 

the context such a sense is nonsense. As for Vitelli's interpre- 
tation of <Sf as = suorum {PhilologuSy xxxix. p. 164), it needs but 
to be seen to be hated. 

Kauck, who rejects all attempts at emending (^vy^t, has found 
another and, as he thinks, a better way of saving that word, viz. 
the changing of ivhavavcra to \av6avowra (he reads, of course, rwyoitn 
for rcKvoio-iv). Thus Medea is made to live in seclusion, shunning 
the citizens of Corinth and entirely devoted to her husband. Of 
course, this reading requires 8^ (which Stobaeus gives) instead of re 
in V. 13, as Nauck rightly says. (It is strange that it did not occur 
to him that avrSn was equally necessary ; but then, as he himself 
says elsewhere {Eurip, Studd,, i. p. 118), it is an acknowledged fact 
that " auch die einf achsten Dinge zuweilen von den bedeutendsten 
Kritikern nicht gesehen werden.") But we may fairly ask whether 
the reference to seclusion on Medea's part is at all in point here, 
and whether, too, v. 13 expresses a proper and adequate contrast to 
such seclusion. Besides, would not the thought that Nauck at- 
tributes to Euripides have been naturally put in the form XavBdvowm 
<^vyrji iraXiras = f^cvyovaa iroAtras ? And, after all, is ^ avoiding by 
flight ' the same as ' living retired from ' ? A still more fatal objec- 
tion is to be found in v. 16. Here voo-ct ra ^^tXrara refers, of course, 
to Jason's perfidy. Does not then i)(Opa vavra refer to the other 
class alluded to above, the people of Corinth, who were formerly 
friendly to Medea, but are now, as represented in their royal family, 
become her foes ? These and like considerations seem to demand 
the rejection of Kauck's emendation and to confine us to some cor- 
rection of (^vy^u For this we are now somewhat better prepared 
by the substitution of avrtM for airnj. 

The corruption in avnj seems evidently due to the influence of 
the word above it — a frequent source of error, particularly in the 
text of Sophocles. It may be conjectured, too, with some proba- 
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bility that the corruption arose in a text in which the word at 
the head of v. 12 had no ix)ta adscriptum. However, that is a 
minor matter. The real gain that we seem to derive from the emen- 
dation avrSn for deciding the question what word stood originally 
at the head of v. 12 is this : it ended in a syllable capable of ready 
confusion with -TH (-THI), i.e. in either -TH (-THI) or -FH 
(-PHI). (The corruption is an old one; for the scholiasts en- 
deavour to explain the traditional text, and the carelessly written 
Didot papyrus, dated by Blass earlier than 161 b.c. and containing 
inter cUia Med,, 5-12, agrees substantially with our best Euripidean 
codices [^vyi; is probably for ^vyi/i and xoi'os a mere blunder]. See 
Weil. Un Papyrus in4dit,, etc., Paris, 1879, and Blass in Rhein, Mua., 
new series, xxxv. p. 82 aq.) We must now decide upon the two 
other letters of the word. 

It should be noted that we have in the successive w. 11, 12, 13, 
the initial syllables ^, ^, av. The first and third are clearly 
sound; the second is in doubt. The v is in suspicious company 
with V both under it and over it ; the first letter might have arisen 
from attempted correction of a corrupted form, e,g. avytj. Let us 
see now what are the more probable attempts of modem scholars 
to correct 4^vyrji, setting aside altogether such emendations as give 
iroXtrats or wokira^ for TroXirStv, (For the several conjectures see 
Kauck, Eurip. Studd,, L p. 107, and Wecklein's Krit. Anhang to 
his Medea.) 

Canter suggested tf^vXrji (which, as Elmsley said, should at least 
be ^u\(m) and ^o^t (much better) ; Wyttenbach, ^vcrct ; G. Hartung, 
^i;. None of these satisfies the conditions of the case as stated 
above, and ff^CKrf is in itself decidedly flat — a mere gloss on av8a- 
vowm. Musgrave, comparing Soph- Aj. 1163 and Pind. Pyth. 1. 89 
(173), proposed Spyvji — * pleasing the temper of the citizens to 
whose land she had come.' This seems to be the very word we 
want. In such a position it could readily give rise to t^vy^u (For 
the corruption of 4> ^^ o cf. Eur. fr. 945, where Nauck has cor- 
rected owrcs to <^vyT€^.) 

We might pause here, were it not that two other words in our 
passage have been called in question, fjikv after iySdvovau and re after 
ovnj (avrwi). The question as to the propriety of the latter particle 
is in great measure bound up with the discussion of the former. 
Let us first, then, examine /ikv. 

Could the nurse's " futureless " wishes have been fulfilled, Medea 
would not have left home, nor have come to lolcus, nor have pro- 
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cured the death of Pelias, nor have been dwelling at Corinth with 
her husband and children. The last clause is insufEicient in this 
form. It is merely the beginning of the Corinthian chapter in 
Medea's history. This the nurse relates in true Greek fashion — 
general and past first, particular and present afterwards. The 
general and past are the happy and peaceful life of Medea, when 
she pleased the citizens and lived in harmony with him (avron) — 
her lord and master Jason. This is a wife's greatest security — 
perfect concord with her husband. But now all that is changed. 
Then follow the particulars of the present evil case. Vv. 6-16 
thus form a logical unity. The participles av&u/ovoa and (vfitf^ipowra 
are the necessary complements of Karwjcci, and with it form the 
introduction to the catastrophe ushered in by vvv f . Karutuca, with 
its concomitants is thus seen to be subordinate in thought to vOk 5* 
ktL : ' nor would she, after a period of general friendship and of 
harmony with Jason, have incurred universal enmity and the ruin 
of her wifely estate.' So then fikv appended to the former of the 
two important concomitants of KarmKu finds its proper correlative 
in the S that follows vvv. The vpiv accepted in Prinz's text as a 
substitute for fikv is unnecessary, — the more so because the con- 
tinuative force of the tense in the complex fcarcuiKa — iydayowm — 
ivfjL<l>€p€iwm requires, according to a familiar principle of Greek 
style, no external sign to indicate its nature as preliminary to a 
catastrophe. 

We come now at last to t€. Inasmuch as fjh^ finds its proper 
logical and grammatical correlative in 5* after vvv, a 8^ after avroM 
would serve only to divert the mind of hearer or reader from the 
proper sequence of the thought. The tc is amply sufficient at once 
to link the correlated participles and (thanks, perhaps, to the use 
of re ... re as a light /itv ... 8^) to mark the balance between 
them. For similar sequences of /xiv ... tc ... 8^, cf. Med. 125-8 
(an excellent parallel to the passage we have just discussed), 232- 
240 (where the fikv after irpmu finds its ultimate correlative in 
V. 238), Androm. 7-12 (cited above). In two passages of Sophocles 
{Ant. 1162-5 and Track. 1011 sq.) we find /a^ . . . re . . . kou vvv 
used, though within a briefer compass, precisely like fjJh ... re 
... vvv 8* in our passage of the Medea. 

To recapitulate, then, I would accept Musgrave's Spy^i for ^vy^i, 
change avn; to avrCk, and follow the tradition of the Euripidean 
codices in the rest. 
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Vy. 502-4. 

vvv iroi rpdvwfua ; irorcpa irpos irarpos Sofuv^f 
oSi otK TrpoSoucm xcu wdrpav ^<^Ui6yLif¥ ; 
^ vpos roAaivas IIcAAaSas ; 

^ ' Under these circumstances whither shall I betake myself ? To 
my father's house, which I abandoned for you, as I did also my 
native land, and — came? Or, etc/ That is all the words can 
mean; and it requires only an attempt to interpret v. 503 to see 
that it needs emendation in the word d^fcdfi^v. This, as it stands, 
demands some expression of the goal, or of the concomitant, as in 
v. 32 sq. oZfcovs ffj ovs vpoSolwr dt^ticero | fitr iySpoi os ktL It is, there- 
fore, surprising that only Naber {Mnemosyne, nov. «er., x. [1882] 
p. 10) seems to have taken offence at the inadequacy of d^KOfnp^. 
('^ Balbutientis oratio est vs. 503," he says.) His emendation d/i' 
ioTTOfii/v, 'I followed you ' (otn construed with d/i' lonr. as well as with 
irpoSowm?), is accepted by Wecklein in his latest edition of the 
Medea (1891). But such a correction has little palsBographical 
probability. The remedy is, I believe, much simpler. The error 
in the MSS. is due primarily to itacism; partly to v. 32 (cited 
above); and partly, perhaps, to an attempt to produce a formal 
concord between irpoSowm and its verb. Eead dt^i/ica/Acv, ^ which I 
abandoned for you and lost my country into the bargain.' 

On the forms -rJKoiJuev, iOi^Kofitv, and iScuKoficv see Veitch. Gf . also 
Meisterhans, Oram. Att. Inschr.,* p. 151, n. 1306. 

For examples of similar rapid shift of number between participle 
and verb in the first person see Eur. J7. F. 858 and the examples 
in Paley's note ad loc (all sing. part, with pi. vb.), and J. T, 777 
(dual particip., pL vb.). 

MOBTIMBB LaMSON EARLE. 
BAMIABD Ck>LLSOK. 



The Preliminary Military Service of the Eques- 
trian Cursus Honorum. 

A STUDY m LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 

The predominating influence of military affairs in the history of 
the Boman state is a sufficient explanation of the close relation 
existing between the civil and military administration of the gov- 
ernment of Eome, a relation which is clearly shown in the demand 
for military training as an indispensable qualification for one who 
aspired to official position in the civil government. 

Such a theory, prevailing generally before the seventh century of 
the city, was in that period legally recognized by legislative enact- 
ment, and military service of at least ten years was required as 
preliminary to the tenure of the qusestorship, the initial office of a 
magisterial career. The later days of the republic witnessed modifi- 
cations in this law looking mainly to a reduction in the number of 
years of service. In the imperial period, the principle was recon- 
firmed by Augustus in the requirement that young men of senatorial 
rank should serve for one year as tribuni mUitum before entering 
upon their ctirstLS honorum. 

In conformity with early theories, and in imitation of the similar 
usage in the senatorial order, upon the reorganization of the equites 
and the selection of equites equo publico as the special body from 
which officers of administration should be drawn, Augustus made 
military experience requisite for an appointment to a procuratorship^ 
the initial office of the equestrian career. 

A knowledge of this preliminary military service can be obtained 
from the inscriptions of the first three centuries of the empire. 
TUxdi virorum dignitatis equestris regularly present the titles of the 
several offices of the military career, as well as those of the various 
procuratorships and praefectures. These titles appear in an order 
determined by the importance and grade of the various positions^ 
and arranged in an ascending or descending scale. 

16 
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The accompanying table indicates in an ascending scale the various 
offices of the equestrian military service preliminary to the procura- 
torship, obtained from inscriptions which refer to procuratores and 
admit of approximate dating. The entire military service, as it 
appears in the inscriptions, is shown, with the exception of special 
appointments, such as praeposittAS, which may be considered as extra 
ordinem. 

The various positions indicated are those of centurio (C), in a 
legion or in one of the cohorts of the city garrison ; cohortea mgilum, 

cohortes urhanaej cohortes praetorias (C.ju*., when held in succes- 
sion) ; primipilus (P.P.)> centurion of the first rank; praefectus 
fabrum (Pr. Fab.), commander of army engineers ; praefectus cohor- 
tis (Pr. Goh.), commander of an auxiliary cohort; trihunua militum 
(Tr. M.), a tribune of a legion; tribunus cohortis (Tr. Coh.), com- 
mander of certain auxiliary cohorts, as coJiortes miUiariae (No. 18), 

an officer who, like the tribunes of the city cohorts (Tr. Coh.]u.\ 

when held in succession), was of the same grade as a tribune of a 
legion; praefectus aloe (Pr. Al.), commander of an auxiliary cavalry 
squadron; praefectus castrorum legioniSj the officer locating and 
superintending the camp. 

The pra^fectura fabrum is regarded by some ^ as one of the mUitiae 
equestresy but Mommsen^ has shown that, although the office was 
filled from the equestrian order, it cannot be considered as forming 
part of the official military career. It does not appear after the 
time of Septimus Severus. Primipilus iterum (P.P. II.) is a title 
which indicates that the eques returned to the grade of primipUus 
after higher military service, so as to enjoy certain advantages 
which belonged to those who left the army from that position.' It 
is to be distinguished from primipilus or primipilus bis by the absence 
of the name of the legion which generally accompanies the title of 
the earlier office. 

The inscriptions have been obtained from the following collec- 
tions : Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (C.I.L.) ; Corpus Inscriptio- 
num Orcecarum (C.LG.) ; Inscriptiones LatinaSf Orelli-Henzen (0.) ; 
Exempla Inscriptionum Latinarum, Wilmanns (W.) ; Inscriptiones 
LaHncs SeUctfB, Dessau (D.). 

1 Marqnardt, StaatsfitrwaUung^ IL^ > StaatsrecfU, ii.* p. 08. 

p. 617. * Mommsen, CLL, v. 867. 
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The equestrian military service daring the three centuries of its 
history assumed four different forms, each of which deserves special 
consideration. 

I. TribuncUiis MilUum, 

The tribunate of the soldiers is the prevailing form of service 
during the first century. This is similar to the preliminary service 
in the senatorial career, and the inscriptions show little variation 
in the way of an additional office during this period. In inscrip- 
tions Nos. 3, 7, 15, the praefectura aloe follows the tribunate. Such 
additional service was not confined to the equestrian career, for 
Augustus made prospective senators praefecti cUae as well as tribuni 
milUum, although later on the former position was held almost 
exclusively by those of the equestrian order.^ 

The inscriptions show the conferring of the following offices 
upon tribuni milUvm : proc. Asturiae et OcUlaeciae (xii. 1855) ; proc. 
Achaiae (ii. 2213) ; proc. I/uaitaniae (vi. 1359) ; imrpwro^ lirapxdas 
raAAta9 'Aicvtravt^ liri tajjva-ov {C.I.O. 3751) ; ^7rir/K»rof 'HttciJpov ((?./.(?. 
ii. p. 983) ; proc. ab epistvUs et a patrimonio (vi. 798) ; proc. ludi 
famil. glad. Caes. Alexandreae ad Aegyptum (x. 1685) ; proc. dim 
Titi Alexandrian (ii. 4136) ; proc. a5 alimentis (ii. 4238) ; proc. XX. 
heredUatium (ii. 2029), per Hispaniam etc. (ii. 4114), per OaUias 
(x. 7583), per Pontum etc., promagister XX. hereditatium (vi. 1620) ; 
proc. etationis privatae per Tusciam et Picenum (iii. 1464) ; proc. ludi 
matutini (xiv. 160) ; proc. ab a^is urbia (viii. 11813) ; praefecti of 
provincial fleets (O. 3601, ii 1970, iii 726) ; proc. viae Ostiensis et 
Campanae (x. 1795) ; curator coUmiae Arcensium (ii. 1180) ; praetor 
Etrurias XV. populorum (xiv. 172); sub proc. Mauretaniae (iii. 
6066). 

II. Tribunatus cohortis vigilum, cohortis urbanan, cohortia prae- 
toriae. 

The tribunate of the three city cohorts was accepted as military 
service during the entire history of the equestrian career, though 
promotion of such officers to procuratorships occurs more frequently 
after the time of Septimius Severus. It is noticeable that these 
tribunates were held by those who had served as primipili. 

The following positions were conferred upon those who had per- 
formed the above-mentioned military service: procuratorships of 
Syria (x. 1127) ; IMmatia et Hietria (xi. 2698) ; LusUania (0. 6767) ; 
Asturia et OaUecia (vi. 1599) ; Hispania Citerior, Asturia, OalUiecia 

1 Suetonius, Aug. 38 ; Velleius Paterculus, 11. 104 ; C.IX, xiv. 2106. 
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(v. 634) ; Narbonensis (x. 5829) ; BrUannia (yL 1626) ; Sardinia 
(vL 1336) ; (praeses) Sardinia (D. 1356) ; praefectus vigilum (xL 
1836, ix. 1582) ; proc. XX. hereditatium (v. 867, D. 1356). After the 
tribunate of the prsetorian cohort alone : proc Luaitaniae (vi. 1645) ; 
proc, Britannias (v. 6513) ; Noricum (v. 1839). 

III. Pra£fectu8 cohortis, tribunus militum, praefectus aloe. 

Suetonius ^ declares that Claudius determined upon the praefectura 
cohortiSj the praefectura alacy the tribunxUus militum in the order given 
as the tres militiae equestres. The testimony of the inscriptions is 
at variance with the statement of Suetonius both as regards the 
order, since, almost without exception, the prasfectura aiae occupies 
the third place, as the higher office, and as regards the time when 
such a form of service was demanded, since there is no evidence of 
8uch a usage until the beginning of the second century. Claudius 
may have arranged a scheme of service which was required for 
a brief period in his own time and became finally established, 
with the prasfectura aloe as the third place, at about the time of 
Trajan. 

These tres militiae equestres were maintained with great con- 
sistency until the close of the second century, when irregularities 
appear. 

The following positions were conferred upon those who had served 
as praefecti aloe : procuratorships of Sicilia (ix. 4753) ; HeUespontus 
(v. 875) ; ludaea (iii. 5776) ; Bel^ca (iii. 5212) ; Cyprus (x. 3847) ; 
Achaia {Eph, Ep. v. 194) ; Armenia maior (O. 6947) ; Trium pro- 
vinciarum ChUiarum a censibus accipiendis (W. 1269); CfdUiarum 
AquitaniOy Narhonensis (x. 3871) ; prsBfecti of the provincial fleets 
(viii. 8934, O. 804, D. 1327) ; sub praefectus cUxssis of Misenum and 
Bavenna {Eph. Ep. v. 699, ix. 5357, 5439) ; proc, monetae (viii. 9990, 
vi. 1625) ; praef vehiculorum (x. 6976) ; proc. ad Miniciam (O. 516) ; 
ab epistalis Lucii Aelii Caesaris (0. 2153); irpoc oxOol^ Tifiiptm (O.I.Q. 
3991) ; proc. XX. hereditatium prov. Narbonensis (O. 5480) ; praef 
vehiculationis Pannoniae (iiL 6075) ; auditor ad cens. (O. 6519). 

It can readily be seen from the assignment of offices shown above 
that the tribuni of the prsetorian cohorts and the proe/ec^i ala/e were, 
as a rule, promoted to the provincial procuratorships, while the 
ordinary tribuni militum received other and, in the main, inferior 
offices of administration. 

1 EquestrtB mUitias ita ordinavit ut Hirschfeld, UrUerauchungen auf dem 
post cohortem alam, post alam tribu- Ghbiete der B'dmiachen Verwaltungs- 
natum legionis daret (^Claudius, 25). geschichte, 'p. 247 ff. 
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lY. The praefectura aloe, which is disregarded tx) some degree 
about the time of Septimius Severus; becomes very uncommon after 
that period. The centurionate and primipilate however appear 
with greater frequency, and may form part of the mUitiae equestres 
of the third century, while the praefectura legionis supersedes the 
praefectura alas as introductory to a procuratorship. 

The centurionate and primipilate appeared in earlier inscriptions, 
merely indicating, however, an appointment from the army to the 
first office of the military career. 

The prasfectura legionis has been identified^ with the earlier prae- 
fectura castrorum (legionis). The latter was an equestrian office 
regularly conferred upon those who had been priraipili, who thus 
completed their military service without entering upon the equestrian 
career. 

The praefectura {castrorum) legionis became a part of the mUitiae 
equestres under Septimius Severus, and it appears in inscriptions as 
the highest office of the military service, probably with widened 
scope and extended authority. 

The title praefectu^ legionis, appearing in inscriptions Nos. 30, 31, 
dating 130-160, is praefectus castrorum (legionis), but given in the 
form it finally assumed in the third century. 

The various changes which mark the history of the equestrian 

military service indicate a modification in the relation existing 

between the military offices and those of the civil government In 

the first century service as tribunus militum implied merely an 

apprenticeship to a career of civil offices, but from the beginning 

of the second century, when, under Hadrian, a civil preliminary 

service is accepted as equivalent to the military, and leads likewise 

to the procuratorships, the military career begins to assume an 

importance of its own, until finally, at the beginning of the third 

century, it has lost its preliminary character and has become a 

cursus JumoTum in itself, to which the procuratorship is a far-distant 

reward. 

James G. Eqbebt, Jb. 

Columbia Collbob. 



^ Wilmamui, de prae/ecto castrorum et prarfecto legionis. Eph, Epig. L 
81-106. 



References to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic 

Literature. 



The recent discussions in regard to the connections of Zoroas- 
trianism with the Bible and the age of the founder of that religious 
body, have brought prominently to the foreground the extra-Iranian 
traditions coupled with his name. It is not my purpose here to 
touch upon those which are to be found in classical writings, for 
these are easily accessible even to the specialist in Iranian history. 
But the Syriac and Arabic traditions, whatever value they may 
possess, are hidden away in books which seldom come to the notice 
of any but students of these particular literatures. Few of these 
texts have been translated into a modem language, and even where 
some of the passages to which I refer have been extracted by such 
scholars as Spiegel, Windischmann, Kuhn, etc., the work has neces- 
sarily been imperfect and insufficient. It may be also of some worth 
to have all the references collected in one place, so that those who 
use them may know where to find all the traditions which touch on 
this subject. N5ldeke has recently pointed out^ the necessity of a 
complete presentation of the Arabic traditions on early Persian 
history. In putting together the following notices, I wish to be 
understood as only delivering a few stones for a building which 
others are to put up. I know nothing of Iranian save what one can 
know by the help of translations ; and I must leave it to others to 
test the real value of these Oriental traditions. Nor would I claim 
that I have found all the references. I have had to rely upon my 
own collection of Arabic books, which is, naturally enough, limited. 
Even then I may have overlooked some trifles ; I trust not more 
than trifles. For this I claim the indulgence of scholars. 

Syriac literature, being largely ecclesiastical and exegetical, there 
was really only one occasion in connection with which Zoroaster 
might be mentioned, the adoration of the Magi (Matthew ii. 1 sq,). 

All the references which occur in this literature go back to the 

1 Persische Studitn, ii. Wien, 1892, p. 27. 
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commentators of this passage. It is true that the Chronicle of 
Joshua the Stylite (according to W. Wright, 606 a.d.^), which has 
been preserved in the work of a later historian, Dionysius of 
Tell-Mahre (died 846 a.d.), mentions in Chap. 20 that Kawad 
^^re-established the abominable sect (ar^corts) of the Magi, which 
is called that of the ZarMushtakan, which teaches that women 
should be in common, and that every one should have connection 
with whom he pleases." Noldeke, however, has shown' that this 
refers to the sect (with socialistic ideas) founded by one Mazdak, 
who is also said to have been the son of Zoroaster. His name, 
Zaradusht, son of HoragSu, is evidence that we have here to deal with 
a later personage bearing the same name as the old Iranian prophet. 
In a book called The Cave of Treasures^ which belongs to that 
cycle of literary productions which the early Church brought out in 
opposition to the Synagogue, and which was current in the Asian and 
African Churches, in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, we should natu- 
rally look to find traditions connected with the coming of the three 
Magi The work contains a short account of the biblical history 
from the first Adam to the ^'last Adam," intermingled with all 
manner of Haggadic material, which was current in the Judaeo* 
Christian circles in which it took its rise.' On p. 230 of the text^ 
(s trans, p. 66 sq.) we have the account of the Magi; which, 
though it contains no references that concern us directly, will be 
discussed later. But in the early part of the work (p. 136 sg.) in 
the account of the fabulous Nimrod, I find a tradition which relates 
to the first establishment of fire worship in Persia, and which, for 
that reason, is worth while quoting: '^In the days of Kamrud 
(Nimrod) the mighty man, there appeared a fire which ascended 
from the earth. Namrud went down, looked at it, and worshipped 
it. He appointed priests to do service there and to throw frankin- 
cense into it (fire). At that time the Persians commenced to wor- 
ship fire, [and continued to do so] up to this day. Sisan,' the king, 
found a spring of water in Adhrabaijan.* He made a white horse 
and placed it near by. Those who were accustomed to bathe there 

1 See WrighVs edition, Cambridge, MS. (A). One Arabic MS. has Sfis; 
1882, p. ix. the others, SIs5n. See Bezold, p. 78, 

* OeschichU der Pener und Araber, note. 

Leyden, 1879, pp. 466 sq, ^ Atropatene. The text has Der5- 

* Lagarde, MiUheilungen, iii. p. 76. gin ; bat, with the help of the Arabic, 
^ Ed. by Karl Bezold, Die Schatz- there can be no doubt as to the correct 

h^U, Leipzig, 1888-88. reading. See, also, Lagarde, Mitthei- 

* This name is found only in one lungen^ iiL p. 03. 
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worshipped that horse.^ Now Namrad went to Yukdora, in Nod, 
and when he came to the sea Atras,' he found there Yon^on, the son 
of Noah. He descended and bathed in that sea, and then went and 
worshipped Yon^on. Yonton said, *Thou who art a king wor- 
shippeth me ? ' Namrud answered, * For thy sake have I come down 
here.' So he remained with him for three years. And Yonton 
taught Namrud wisdom, and (gave him ?) a book of visions, saying, 
' Do not come any more to me.' Now when he had come up from 
the East, and had commenced to make use of this (book of) visions, 
many were astonished at him. Idsher,' the priest who was in 
attendance at the &re which had come out from the ground, seeing 
Namrud busied with these ancient arts, besought the spirit (Deva), 
which was accustomed to appear near that fire, to teach him the wis- 
dom of Namrud. Now, as is the custom for such Devas to destroy 
those who draw near to them in sin, that Deva said to the priest 
that it was impossible for a man to become priest or Magus unless 
he had previously had connection with his mother, his daughter, 
and his sister. The priest did as the Deva had bidden him. And 
from that time the priests and Magians and Persians commenced to 
take their mothers, and sisters, and daughters.^ This priest, Idsher, 
was the first to occupy himself with the signs of the Zodiac, and 
destinies, lots, coincidences, quiverings, and other things belonging 
to the science of the Ghaldfieans (witchcraft?). 

" This Namrud built strong cities in the East, Babylon, Niniveh, 
Besin, Seleucia, Gtesiphon, and AdhrabijOn. He constructed (also) 
strongholds there." * 



^Lagarde, loc. cU.y refers to Kaz- 
winPs Cosmography , p. 189, 12 (= 
Eth6*8 translation, p. 386). 

« The other MSS., Ukaras. See Ta.- 
bari, i. p. 220, and Theol. Lit. Zeit, 
1889, No. 22, p. 654. Lidzbarski, Zeit- 
schrift fUr Assyriologiey vii. p. 115, 
sees here, with some show of reason, 
a reflex of the old Babylonian ** Nim- 
rod-Epos.^' According to Methodios 
and Michael Syros, Noah^s son was 
nsmed Maniton. See Wirth,^ii« Orien- 
talischen Chroniken^ 1894, pp. 67, 224. 

*The pronunciation of this name 
varies greatly. The Arabic has Ay- 
dashir, and one MS., Ardashir, Be- 
zold refers to a note in Cureton^s Spi- 
cilegium Syriacum^ p. 81. The author 



of this law is said by Theodoretus to 
be Zaradas ; = Zaradosht Cf . above, 
the extract from Joshua the Stylite. 
The same charge is found in the treatise 
ascribed to Bardais&n (Bardesanes). 
See Cureton, translation, p. 18. 

^ I suppose this refers simply to con- 
sanguineous marriages, which, I believe, 
were not foreign to the Persians. Koh- 
ler has found traces of this in the 
Apocrypha (Jubilees, Adam and Eve, 
Tobit). See Jewish Quart. Rev, v. pp. 
406 «g. 

^ For the Ethiopic version, which is 
substantially the same, see Malan, T%e 
Book of Adam and Eve, London, 1882, 
p. 177. The identification of Zoroaster 
with Nimrod is also found in the Cle- 
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I have given this passage at length because of the mention of the 
fire which came out of the ground, a tradition which we shall meet 
again in the Arabic legends. The spring of water in Adhrabijftn 
will also occur later. 

It is worth mentioning that the well of water already occurs in the 
interesting '^ Oration of Meliton the Philosopher ; who was in the 
presence of Antoninus Caesar, and bade the same Caesar know Grod, 
etc.," as published by Cureton, SpicUegium Syriacum; London, 1855, 
p. 25, 14.^ I give Cureton's translation (p. 44) : " But touching 
Nebo, which is in Mabug, why should I write to you ; for, lo I all the 
priests which are in Mabug know that it is the image of Orpheus, a 
Thracian Magus. And Hadran is the image of Zaradusht, a Persian 
Magus, because both of these Magi practised Magism to a well which 
is in a wood in Mabug, in which was an \mclean spirit, and it com- 
mitted violence and attacked the passage of every one who was pass- 
ing by in all that place in which now the fortress of Mabug is located ; 
and these same Magi charged Simi, the daughter of Hadad, that she 
should draw water from the sea, and cast it into the well, in order 
that the spirit should not come up and commit injury, according to 
that which was a mystery in their Magism." 

The uext citations occur in the Syro-Arabic Lexka of Bar 'All and 
Bar Bahltll. Bar *AlI, about 832 a.d. (of whose work I have an 
edition in preparation), says' that Zardosht means ^'golden king- 
dom." He adds, " Zardosht composed his filthy teaching in seven 
languages." In another place (s.v. Balaam) he adds, ^< Balaam 
is Zardosht, the diviner of the Magians." The connection be- 
tween Zaradosht and Balaam was near at hand in Numbers 
xxiv. 17, "a star shall come forth from Jacob." It was generally 
conceded by such teachers as Origen, Basil, Chrysostom, Eusebius, 
Nicephorus, Callixtus, etc. A small tract " On the Star " is extant 
in Syriac, and is attributed to Eusebius. Its tendency is " to show 
that Balaam's prophecy travelled eastward from Moab, and was 
handed down by Persian kings until the days of Augustus Caesar, 



merUine Homelies (iz. 3-6). Nebrod = 
Zoroaster (= Zwo-a ^ij iaripos). Cu- 
riously enough, in the parallel passage 
in the Becognitions (iv. 27-30) Mis- 
raim takes the place of Nimrod. See 
Lehmann, Die Clementinischen Schrif- 
teuj 1869, pp. 109 sq, ; ZDMO, zix. 
p. 84, and especially Windischmann, 
Zaroastriache Studien, p. 808. 



1 On the author of the book, see 
Noldeke, Jahrb, fur Protest. Theolo- 
gie, ziii. p. 346. 

8 Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 
col. 1165 ; cf. col. 639. Tfie Samari- 
tan Book of Joshua, translated by 
O. T. Crane, New York, 1890, p. 102, 
speaks of *' the books of Bila*&m.*' 
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when the star did actually appear.''^ Hasan Bar Bahlal (about 963 
A.D.) has a fuller account. In the edition of Duval,' 8.v. Zardosht, 
we read : " Zardosht ; [the word occurs] in the book Paradise [of 
Palladius ?].* This is explained to mean royal gold, i.e. * zar'-gold, 
'washt' [or] ' basht '-kingship.* . . . This Zardosht brought for- 
ward the babblings of the Magians. As is customary with names 
used in other languages we do not pronounce Zardosht as do the 
Persians, but Zrahdesht(?),* just as we do not pronounce Mishg* 
(Moses), as do the Hebrews, but Mush6; for so it is proper in 
Syriac script." 

Bar BahlOl also, s.v. KasOma (divinator), Payne-Smith, coL 3704, 
says: "Divinator, like Zardosht, whom people say is Baruch the 
Scribe ; and because prophecy was not accorded him he went astray, 
journeyed to [other] nations and learned twelve tongues. It is 
written in a book that when Zardosht was seated by a spring of 
water — a bathing-place of the king — he said to his disciples : *in 
the latter days a maiden, a daughter of the Hebrews, will have a son 
in the flesh, but without connection, who shall have a godly nature. 
At his birth a star will appear. (Jo ye ! bring him three offerings, 
gold, myrrh, and frankincense.' Then he conversed about his passion 
and his resurrection." The reason for identifying Baruch with 
Zoroaster is not apparent, yet it was quite current, as we shall see, in 
church circles. Finally, s.v. Abhastag,' Bar BahltQ says, "Abha- 
staga, in one copy, is the name of the book of Zoroaster which he 
composed in seven tongues, Syrian, Persian, Aramaean, Segistanian, 
Marozian, Greek, and Hebrew." The names are of interest here, 
and will occupy us again in speaking of the Arabic Fihrist 

At about the same time lived 'IshOdad of Hadatha (about 852 a.d.). 
In his commentary on the New Testament,® which only exists in 
MS., he has the following note to Matthew ii. 1 : <^ It has been asked 
whence did the Magi receive [information] that when a [certain] star 
should appear, the King of Kings was bom, and that it was proper 



1 Malan, The Book of Adam and Eve, 
p. 262. 

^ Lexicon Syriacumy Parisiis, 1888, 
etc., col. 699. 

* Duval, p. iv. ; Lagarde, Sifmrnictaf 
i.p. 83. 

^ Cf. Lagarde, Oesammelte AbJutnd' 
lungen, p. 46. 

^ The pronunciation is uncertain, as 
the vowels are not given. 



* So the MSS. What pronunciation 
does this represent ? Is it the Greek 
Morvcr^s, which has been found in the 
Hebrew KVK&? Grfttz, Gesch. der 
Juden, iv,, note 19 ; Allgem. Zeit. dee 
Judenth,, 1893, No. 60 sq. 

7 Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandluii- 
gen, p. 7. 

8 Cf . my note. Journal of Biblical 
Literature^ xi. p. 68. 
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to bring him triple offerings. Some say from Daniel. For certain 
men came from Shebha to Babel to the palace, at the time when 
Nebuchadnezzar was ruling, to bring offerings to the king, and to 
learn Ghaldaism (i.e. Chaldean magic). Daniel told them that when 
the Messiah will be born, it will be proper for the kings of Shebha 
and Sebha to bring him offerings. They wrote [this] down in their 
/3i/3Aio^fct, t.e. archives, and in their {nrofun^fmra, i.e. book of chroni- 
cles. Others say they received word from Bel'am. The truth of 
the matter is, that it had been predicted by Zaradosht, the head 
of their sect, either because he was constrained by divine power, as 
Bel'am and Kayyafa (Caia&s), or because he was of the people of 
Israel and a student of the Scriptures.^ 

*^ Some say that he (Zoroaster) is the same as Baruch, the pupil 
of Eramya (Jeremiah), and [that], because the gift of prophecy was 
denied him as [had been] his wish, and, because of that bitter exile 
and the sack of Jerusalem and the Temple, he became offended (or 
angry) and went away among other nations, learned twelve languages 
and in them wrote that vomit of Satan, i.e. their book which is called 
Abhasta. Therein is written : As ZSradosht was sitting by a well 
of water, where had been constructed a bathing place for former 
kings, he opened his mouth and said to his disciples, ^ Hear, my 
beloved, and ye children whom I have trained in my teaching. In 
the latter days a virgin, a daughter of the Hebrews, will be with 
child and will give birth, without cohabiting, to a boy in whom the 
divine nature dwells. He will perform wonderful deeds and miracles. 
At his birth a star will appear to you. Gro, bring him offerings, gold, 
and myrrh, and frankincense. For he is the King of Kings.' '' 

We find the same story, almost word for word, in the " Book of 
the Bee," an epitome of the world's history made by Solomon of 
Hilat (bom about 1222 a.d.) * : — 

<' This Z&rOdCsht is Baruch the scribe. When he was sitting by 
the fountain of water called GlOshS. of Hdrin, where the royal bath 
had been erected, he said to his disciples, the king Gushd^nasph 
and S&aSui and Mahimad, 'Hear, my beloved children, for I will 



1 Is there any real tradition in this — 
in the line of Darmstetter's arguments 
in faTOur of a Jewish influence on Zo- 
roastrianism ? Or is this on a par with 
similar assumptions that Plato and 
Aristotle were students of the Thorah 
(Law)? Cf. Herzog-Plitt, Encycl i. 
p. 281; Bevue des EU Juives, xxiv. 



122; Frankel, Monatschrift, 1860, p. 
09. 

^ Anecdota Oxoniensia : The Book 
oftJie Bee, ed. by E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Oxford, 1886, pp. 81 sq. The passage 
has been treated of by Ernst Kuhn, 
Eine Zoroastrische Prophezeihung in 
ChrUilicJien Oewande. 
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reveal to you a mystery concerning the great King who is about to 
rise upon the world. At the end of time, and at the final dissolu- 
tion, a child shall be conceived in the womb of a virgin, and shall 
be formed in her members, without any man approaching her. And 
he shall be like a tree with beautiful foliage and laden with fruit, 
standing in a parched land ; and the inhabitants of that land shall 
be gathered together to uproot it from the earth, but shall not be 
able. Then they will take him and crucify him upon a tree, and 
heaven and earth shall sit in mourning for his sake ; and all the 
families of the nations shall be in grief for him. He will begin to 
go down to the depths of the earth, and from the depth he will be 
exalted to the height ; then he will come with the armies of light 
and be borne aloft upon white clouds ; for he is a child conceived 
by the Word which establishes natures.' Gtlshans&ph says to him, 
' Whence has this one, of whom thou sayest these things, his power? 
Is he greater than thou, or art thou greater than he ? ' ZarOdOsht 
says to him, ' He shall descend from my family ; I am he, and he is 
I ; he is in me, and I am in him. When the beginning of his com- 
ing appears, mighty signs will be seen in heaven, and his light shall 
surpass that of the sun. But ye, sons of the seed of life, who have 
come forth from the treasuries of life and light and spirit, and have 
been sown in the land of fire and water, for you it is meet to watch 
and take heed to these things which I have spoken to you, that ye 
await his coming ; for you will be the first to perceive the coming of 
that great king, whom the prisoners await to be set free. Now, my 
sons, guard this secret which I have revealed to you, and let it be 
kept in the treasure-houses of your souls. And when that star rises 
of which I have spoken, let ambassadors bearing offerings be sent 
by you, and let them offer worship to him. Watch, and take heed, 
and despise him not, that he destroy you not with the sword ; for he 
is the king of kings, and all kings receive their crowns from him. 
He and I are one.' These are the things which were spoken by this 
second Balaam,^ and (rod, according to His custom, compelled him 
to interpret these things; or he sprang from a people who were 
acquainted with the prophecies concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and declared them aforetime." 
Whatever the origin of the identification of Zoroaster with Baruch * 

^ We have here merely a campariton (Notices et ExtraUs des Manuscrits de 

with Balaam. In other writers this la Bibl. du Boi^ ii. p. 310) tries to 

becomes an iderUificaUon. explain the connection of Jeremiah 

> The scribe of Jeremiah. De Sacy with Zoroaster from the Arabic form 
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may be, the latter seems to have been more honored in death than in 
life. His last resting place is connected with miraculous accounts, 
and seems to have been held in high esteem by the Jews of Baby- 
lon. Eabbi PethahyS, of Ratisbon visited it in the twelfth century, 
and recounts some of these wonders.^ Curiously enough, a bright- 
ness (or light) is said to have proceeded from his grave.' It may 
be worthy of mention that Baruch's master, Jeremiah, according to 
the Book of the Bee (p. 72) also prophesied the truth of the Messiah 
— but to the Egyptians. 

In a MS. fragment ' containing Syriac prayers for various occasions 
and charms against all manner of sicknesses, I find the following : 
<^0n Edhre^ and boils, let him say a blessing three times and (re- 
peat): Zardosht the prophet prophesied saying: A time will come 
when they will see a star in the heavens having the likeness of a 
mother with a son in her arms/ The time came, and they saw the 
star. Twelve* kings set out from Persia to go to Jerusalem. Be- 
fore the cock could crow they had reached Jerusalem. They saw 
King Herod, who said to them : Whence come ye, and whither are 
ye going ? They answered : A king has been bom in Bethlehem, and 
we have come to worship him. Then the star fell down in front of 
them ; they went and worshipped the boy who had been bom. They 
opened their treasure chests and brought him offerings : gold, and 
myrrh, and frankincense. They asked for a set of swaddling 
clothes; they then went to Persia, made a great fire, and threw the 



of the name Armiya (Jeremiah), which 
bears some similarity to the city of 
Urmiah. The Second Book of the 
Maccabees (chaps, i. and ii.) relates 
how Jeremiah, after the destraction 
of Jerasalem, hid the fire of the Tem- 
ple, which was afterwards found by 
Nehemiah. The king of Persia is said 
to have tried to do the same. Is this 
not an evident attempt to explain the 
fire-worship of the Persians? See Jeuh 
ish Quart. Rev. v. p. 412. 

1 See Benisch, Travels of Rabbi Pe- 
taehia of Ratiebon, London, 1856, pp. 
20 and 60. 

' This light, or fire, coming up from 
the earth, occurs in the later Arabic 
traditions. 

>The property of the Bev. Mr. 
Tohannan. 



^ What sort of sickness this is, I am 
unable to say. 

» Cf . Bezold, Die Schatzh'ohle, p. 66 ; 
Dillmann, Das Christliche Adamsbuch 
Jahrbticher fUr Bibl. Wissenschaft, 
1853, p. 135 ; Malan, The Book of Adam 
and Eve, p. 204. Cf . also Wirth, Aus 
Orientalischen Chroniken, 1894, p. 202. 

® This number (12) occurs else- 
where. See Duval, Lexicon Syria- 
cum, Auctore Hassano Bar Bahlule^ 
col. 1002, below ; which agrees, almost 
word for word, with a scholion of 
Jacob of Edessa (seventh century), 
quoted by Nestle, Marginalien und 
Matenalien, Ttibingen, 1893, p. 72. 
The same reference is found in the 
Commentary of Bar *£bhrriy2, to 
Math. ii. 1. See the edition of Spa- 
nuth, Gottingen, 1879. 
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swaddling clothes of our Lord upon the fire. Before the swaddling 
clothes of our Lord the fire went out.^ In this manner may the 
Edhra go out, and leave, and be plucked from the body of K. N., 
the son of N. N., and all the evil boils, (just) as that fire went out 
in the presence of the swaddling clothes of our Lord. Amen I '^ 

The last writer among the Syrians of any real importance, 6re- 
gorius Bar 'Ebhrd,ya (about 1250), also mentions these traditions in 
that part of his '< Treasury of Secrets '' which comments upon the 
passage in Matthew : ^ '^ Some say that an angel appeared to them 
like a star, others a maiden carrying a male babe in her arms and a 
crown upon her head. Still others say that they saw writing which 
announced his appearance. But others again say that Bal'am, their 
father (ancestor?), or Zaradosht, their prophet, had in times gone by 
prophesied (its coming) to them." Bar 'Ebhrd.yS. has a little differ- 
ent tradition in his Arabic Chronicon : * " In those days (of Cyrus) 
came Zaradosht, chief of the Magian sect, by birth of Adharbljan, 
or, as some say, of Athdr (Assyria). It is reported that he was one 
of Elijah's^ disciples, and he informed the Persians of the sign of the 
birth of Christ, and that they should bring him gifts. And he told 
them that in after time a virgin should be with child without having 
known man, and about the time of her bringing forth, a star brilliant 
by day should appear, in the midst of which would be seen the figure 
of a young virgin. You then, my children, will be favoured before 
all other people with the light of the star : and when ye see it, go 
whither it leads you, worship the child, and offer him gold, incense, 
and myrrh." 

Turning now to the Arabic writers, we find their interest to be 
quite a different one to that of the Syrians. There is no Oriental 
people who have done so much for their own history as have the 
Arabs ; and, with the acquisition of Persia, they extended this inter- 
est also to the history of the conquered provinces. 

Many of their most learned men were Persians by birth, and had 
no racial afl^ity with those who held sway over them. This was 
reason sufficient to give them an interest in the early history of 
Persia; though this was not needed, as nearly every historical writer 
commenced ab ovo — with the very beginnings of history. But 
though written as history, not all that we find in their books can be 

^ Luke ii. 12. The same tradition ^ Ed. Spanuth, p. 6, lines 25 sq. 
isfoiindin The Book oftheBee^ p. 86, > £d. Salhani, Beirut, 1890, p. 83. 

and in Hone, Protovangeliofit Infancy, Here he follows his Arabic masters, 
iii. 4-10, as cited by Budge, ibid. ^ A mistake for Jeremiah f 
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called by such a name. Here the authors took little pains to separate 
real tradition from fiction, as they were careful to do in treating of 
purely Arabian and Muhammadan history. We shall therefore find 
again a number of the legends and identifications mentioned above 
recurring here, especially in the works which are manifestly com- 
pilations. Many of the learned Arabs held converse with Syriac 
historians, and thus obtained many of their traditions viva voce. 

The tradition which places Zoroaster's teaching in Atropatene is 
almost unanimous among the Muhammadan writers. These tradi- 
tions are generally centred upon or around the city of Urmia 
(Oroomiah). 

As early a writer as Ahmad ibn Yahya al Baladhurl (about a.d. 
851) in his Kitab FutOh al-buld^n,^ in speaking of the conquest of 
Adrabljan has the following note : " Urmia is an ancient city ; the 
Magians think that Zftradusht, their master, came from there." 

Of the historians who treat of the early history of Persia, Abu 
Hanlfa Ahmad al-Dainawarl must first be mentioned, who, in his 
Kitab al-Ahbar al-tiwal* relating the history of Vishtasp, says: 
^'Zaradusht, the head of the Magians, came to Bushtasip the king, 
saying, I am a messenger of God to thee. He brought him a work 
which the Magians possess. Bushtasip believed in him and followed 
the Magian religion, and compelled his people to follow it nolens 
volensJ' The text then relates the anger of Rustem, the viceroy of 
Sijistan, at this change of religion, and his consequent battle with 
Isfandijad, son of Bushtasip. In the same manner, but a little more 
precisely, Zoroaster is mentioned by Hamza ibn al Hasan Ali§fahanl 
in his Annals,^ p. 22, " Gustaspe rege Zerduscht inclaruit " ; p. 26, 
"Lohraspe vivo potestas travita fuit filio eius Cai Gustaspi; ad- 
hunc trigesimo regni anno, cum ipse L annos esset natus, Zerduscht, 
Adjerbeidjanensis accesit atque religionem exposuit, quam ille non 
modo ipse amplexus est, sed etiam in eius favorem legatis ad 
Graecos missis eos ad illam accipiendam invitavit. Hi tamen li- 
brum a Feridune sibi datum protulerunt, ubi conventum erat : sibi 
qualemcunque religionem elegerint, esse permissam. Itaque ad iis 
se cohibuit, cum id, quod manibus tenebant, auferre nollet." Speak- 
ing of the different systems of chronology, he says (p. 8), "Persae, 
qui ex Avesta, libro sacro a Zerduscht iis apportato computant, e 

^ De Goeje, Liber Expugnationis ' Gottwaldt, Hamzae Ispahanensis 

Regnorum, Leyden, 1866, p. 331. 1. Annalium Libri x., LipsisBf 1844, 

^ Ed. Vladimir de GuirgasSf Leyden, whose translation I have cited. 
1888, p. 27. Dalnawari died A.D 895. 
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tempore Caiumrathi, hominum parentis, ad regnum Jezdegerdis 
quatuor millia CLXXXII annos, decern menses et undeyiginti dies 
coUigimt." 

One of the best authorities for these descriptions is Abu-1 Hasan 
al Mas'adI (died 957 a.d.). Bom in Bagdad, he travelled &r and 
wide, collecting material for his great works on history and geog- 
raphy. What he says about Zoroaster has been largely copied by 
later writers. I give the following extracts from the Medovoa of 
Gold in Barbier de Meynard's French translation.^ 

'' Youstaf (Gustasp) r^gna apres son pere et r^sida a Balkh. II 
^tait sur le trdne depuis trente ans, lorsque Zeradecht, fils d'Es- 
pimOnse pr^senta devant lui. On dit que Zereducht ^tait fils de 
Bourschasp, fils de Federasf, fils d'Arikdasf, fils de Hedjdasf, fils de 
Hakhich, fils de Batir, fils de Arhadas, fils de Herder, fils d'Es- 
piman, fils de Wandest, fils de Haizem, fils de Iredj, fils de Dourchi- 
rin, fils Durroi Menonchehr: il ^tait originaire de I'Azerbaidjan, et 
son nom le plus ordinair est Zeradecht, fils d'EspimOn. II fut le 
prophfete des Madjous et leur apporta le livre que le vulgaire appelle 
Zemzemehf mais dont le vrai nom, chez les Madjous est Bestah. 
Zeradecht capta la raison de ses pros^ytes par des miracles ; il leur 
r^v^a les ^v^nements gdneraux ou particuliers qui se cachent dans 
la nuit de I'avenir. En d'autres termes, ses prMictions embrassaient 
k la fois I'ensemble des ^v^nements futurs et les faits particuliers, 
comme la mort ou la maladie de telle personne en tel jour, la nais- 
sance de telle autre k telle ^poque, et d'autres predictions du m§me 
genre. La langue du livre T4y^6 par Zeradecht ne renfermait pas 
moins de soixante lettres, or aucun alphabet connu ne se compose 
d'un plus grand nombre de caract^res. Les details dans lesquels 
des Madjous entrent, k cet ^gard, son reproduits dans nos annales 
historiques et dans I'Histoire moyenne. Comme le peuple prononqait 
difficilement et ne comprenait pas les mots de ce Hvre, leur prophfete, 
ainsi que nous le dirons plus loin, ind^pendamment des explications 
qu'il donna dans son livre, y ajouta un commentaire, qu'il expliqua 
ensuite par un second commentaire; le texte entier, trac^ en let- 
tres d'or forme douze mille volumes.* II renferme des promesses, 
des menaces, des prescriptions et, en g^n^ral, tout ce qui concerne la 
loi civile et religieuse ; ce livre devint le code des rois Perses, 
jusque ^ I'epoque oh Alexandre, apr^ avoir tu^ Dara, jeta au feu 

1 Paris, 1861, sg., vol. ii. p. 123 ; cf . ear tx) the King of Tabaristan. See 

also p. 167. Darmstetter, Zendavesta, vol. iii. p. 

^ This goes back to the letter of Tan- 
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Tine partie de I'ouvrage. . . . Quant au livre primitif, il est nomm^ 
Bestah, Pour en faciliter I'intelligence, Zeradecht composa un com- 
mentaire qu'on nomma Zenda; il r^digea plus tard un autre com- 
mentaire qui fut nomm^ Bazend; . . . Youstasf r^gna cent vingt 
ans avant d'adopter la religion des Mages, puis il mourut. La 
predication de Zeradecht dura trente-cinq ans, et il mourut ag^ de 
soixante et dix-sept ans.'^ 

In another work, JjidiccUio et AdmonUio, Ma8*adl^ has repeated 
nearly the -whole of the extract above given from The Medowa 
of Gold. 

From the second work I add only the following additional note: — 

" Zoroastre fils de Poroschasp fils d'Asinman, dans VAbeatOy qui 
est le livre qui lui a &t& r^v^l^, annonce que, dans trois cents ans, 
I'Empire des Perses ^prouvera une grande revolution, sans que la 
religion soit d^truite ; mais, qu'au bout de mille ans, I'empire et la 
religion p^riront en m§me temps. Or, outre Zoroastre et Alexandre, 
il y a environ trois cents ans ; car Zoroastre a paru du temps de 
Ohischtasp, fils de Cailohrasp, comme nous I'avons dit ci-devant." 

Coming down a little later, we find an interesting notice in the 
encyclopaedia of all the sciences, composed by Ibn Abu Ya'ktlb al 
Nadim * (tenth century). In the chapter on Persian writing (p. 125 ; 
I omit the interesting introduction) : " Now when Bistftsp reigned, 
the art of writing was already widespread, and Zaradusht, the son 
of Espitam&n,^ the head of the sect of the Magians, appeared. He 
brought forth his wonderful book in a multitude of languages.* 
People doubled their zeal in learning script and writing, in which 
they [afterwards?] became expert. Abd allah ibn al Mukaffa** 
says: 'Persian languages are the following: Pahlawl, Durian, Per- 
sian, Huzdan, Syriac.' Pahlawl is derived from Pahldh, a name given 



1 Silvestre de Sacy, hi Notices et 
SxtraitSj vol. yiii. p. 132 sq. Reprinted 
in Barbier de Meynard^s edition of 
the Medotos, vol. ix. p. 327. There is 
also a long account of Zoroaster in 
the KUdb al *abr, of Ibn HaldGn, the 
most philosophical of all the Muham- 
madan historians (bom 1332 a.d.)> 
See the Bmsk ed., 1867, ii. p. 161. But 
it contains nothing new, and I omit it. 

« Kitdb al Fihrist, ed. Gustav Flti- 
gel, Leipzig, 1871. Cf. also Journal 
AHatique, Sixi^me S6rie, tome yii. p. 
429 «g. 



* Reading quite uncertain. Cf . vol. 
ii. p. 8. 

* Cf . the traditions in regard to 
the number of languages Zoroaster 
learned. 

^ Died 762 a.d. This whole passage 
is cited by Y&kGt (thirteenth century). 
See the ed. of' Wtistenfeld, Hi. p. 925 ; 
Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de 
la Perse, 1861, p. 428 ; Noldeke, Aitf- 
s&tze zur Persischen Geschichte, Leip- 
zig, 1837. YSkQt : " There is a tradi- 
tion that Pahlawl gets its name from 
Pahluj, the son of Faris.^* 
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to five places, — Isfahan, Kai, Hamad&n, Mah, Nahftwand, Adhra- 
bljdn.^ Durian is the language of the cities of Mada'in. Those who 
were in the court of the King made use of it ; and it takes its name 
from them. And the speech in which Durian mostly predominates 
among the people of Horasd.n and the East is that of the inhabitants 
of Balh. Persian is spoken by the Mobeds, the wise men, and the 
like. It is the language of the people of Persia.' Huzian was spoken 
by kings and nobles in private, in places of sport and pleasure, and 
with their families. Syriac was spoken by the common people.^ It 
is written in what is called Syro-Persian. Ibn al-Mukaffa' says: 
Persia has seven kinds of script, etc. One is the holy script, and 
is called the Din Defteriyah (?). In this script the Vestak (?) was 
written.'' Vestak is another form for AvestcL On p. 346, speaking 
of the sect al-Muslimiyya,* al Nadim says: "When Abu Muslim 
died, people expected to see him, thinking he was the prophet em- 
powered by Zaradusht. They claimed that Zaradusht was (still) 
alive and not dead ; his followers also believed him to be alive and 
not dead, and that he would come forth (again) to set up this religion 
for them. These belong to the secret tenets of the Muslimiyya." 

Abu Ja'far Muhammad a Tabarl (died a.d. 923) is perhaps the 
most comprehensive of all the Muhammadan historians. He has 
gathered together a good many of the traditions relative to Zoroaster. 
Though he does not directly mention the connection of Baruch, 
the scribe of Jeremiah, with the Iranian prophet, as do the Syriac 
authors, Jeremiah himself is said to have gone to Jerusalem during 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar,' and to have fallen asleep before the 
Templa After a hundred years he awoke, at which time Luhrasb 
was reigning. In speaking of his successor, he says:^ "Hish^m 



lYfikQtadds: *'Shirawai ibn Shah- 
rad&r says : * The Pahlawl places are 
seven, Hamadhan, MSsbadhan, Knm, 
Mah of Basra, Saimara, Mfth of Kufa, 
and Karmlsln. But Rai, Isbah&n, 
^Qmas, Tabarist&n, Hurasan, Sajis- 
tftn, Kirm&n, Makr&n, Kazwin, Dai- 
lam, and Talak&n are not Pahlawi 
places.* " 

3 In YakGt this reads : *' Huzian is 
the language of the people of Huzistan. 
It was spoken by kings and nobles in 
privies and water-closets, while un- 
dressing for the bath or to wash them- 
selves." 



• Or ** by the people of Sawfid," a 
district between Basra and Kufa. Y&- 
kat : ** Syriac takes its name from the 
land of SuristSn, i.e. *Ir&k. It is the 
language of the Nabatseans." 

* Haarbrflcker, Schahrast&ni^s Reli- 
gionsparthein und Philosophenschulen, 
Halle, 1850, i. p. 293 ; ii. p. 480. 

^ Ma8*Qd!, ii. p. 122 : " Bokht-Nassar 
fut le merzeban de Bohrasf, dans 
Plrak et I'occident." A similar legend 
is told concerning Uzair (Ezra). See 
Hughes, Diet, of Islam, p. 114 ; Edwin 
Arnold, Pearls of the Faith, No. 67. 

« Part L, Leyden, 1888, p. 648. 
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relates : During the reign of BishtOsp, ZarMusht appeared, whom 
the Magians believe to be their prophet. According to some learned 
men among the people of the book,^ he was of Palestinian origin, a 
servant to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, with whom 
he was a favourite. But he proved treacherous and false to him. 
Wherefore Grod cursed him, and he became leprous. He wandered 
to Adharbaij&n, and preached there the Magian religion. From 
there he went to Bishtasp, who was in Balh. Now when he (Zoro- 
aster) had come before him, and preached his doctrine to him, it 
caused him to marvel, and he compelled his people to accept it, and 
put many of his people to death on its account. Then they followed 
it (the religion). BishtOsp reigned one himdred and twelve years." 
A little further on (p. 675), Tabarl, however, has another and 
more extended tradition: ''It is said that he (Bisht&sp) built in 
Persia the city Fasa, and in India and other places temples for the 
fires, and placed over them the fire-priests; that he selected seven 
out of the nobles of his people, and made each one of them master 
of that part which n)B had appointed for him. ZarSdusht, the son 
of Aspim&n, appeared in the thirtieth year of his reign. He laid 
claim to the gift of prophecy. Now he wished that the King should 
receive his faith; but he refused. But afterwards he believed in 
him and accepted that to which ZarOdusht had invited him. He 
brought the King part of a book, which he claimed to be an inspira- 
tion. It was written upon the hides of twelve thousand oxen — the 
writing cut into the hide and covered with gold. Bisht&sp sent this 
(writing) to a place in I^^ahr called Darblsht.* He placed over it 
the fire-priests, and forbade them to instruct the people regarding 
it.^ At that time BishtSsp had made a sort of peace with the King 
of the Turks, HarzOsp,* son of Kai Suasp, the brother of Frasiat. 
One of the stipulations of this peace was that Bishtasp should have 
standing at the gate of Harzasp an animal like the animals which 
stood guard at the gates of the King. Zaradusht counselled Bishtasp 
to break faith with the King of the Turks. He acceded, and took 
back the animal and the man who had been appointed to watch it. 
When this was reported to Harzasp, he grew angry. He was an 
enchanter and puffed up with pride. He made preparations to fight 

1 The Jews. ^ According to Barth, in his edition 

* Vocalization uncertain. of the text, p. 677, note b = Arejat — 

* For the following, see Noldeke, Per. a^pa. Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
tische Studien, ii. p. 6 ; and of. Wirth, Studien, p. 55. 

Au8 OrietUaliachen Chroniken^ 1894, 
p.132. 
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Bishtasp, and wrote him an insolent, threatening letter. In it he 
informed him that he (Bisht^p) had made a great innovation, and 
that he disapproved his having accepted the teaching of Zaradusht 
He commanded Bishtdsp to send ZarSdusht to him, and swore that, 
in case he refused, he would make war upon him until he should 
have spilt his blood and the blood of his family. Now when the 
messenger had brought the letter to Bishtasp, the latter gathered 
about him his family and the nobles of his people ; among whom were 
Zamftsp, their wise man and their arithmetician, and Zarln,^ the son 
of Luhrftsp. Then Bisht^p wrote as an answer a threatening letter 
to the King of the Turks, proclaiming war, and informing him that 
he would not desist from (fighting) him, even if he (Harz^p) 
should desist So they set out one against the other, each one with 
a countless number of soldiers. With Bishtasp were Zarin (!), his 
brother ; Nastar, the son of Zarin ; Isf endiySx and Pashtltan, the 
sons of Bisht&sp, and all the family of Luhrdsp. With Harzdsp 
were Grohormuz and Andarmftn, his brothers, his other relatives, and 
Bedrafsh, the enchanter. In those battles Zarin was killed, which 
pained Bishtasp very much. His son, Isfendiyftr, showed great 
courage, and killed Bedrafsh in a duel. Defeat came to the Turks.'' 

Tabarl relates in another place (p. 681) : '' Bishtasp died, having 
reigned one hundred and twelve years. Some say, that an Israelite 
whose name was SMY,' was a prophet and was sent to Bishtasp. 
He came to him at Balh and entered the city; he and Zaradushti 
the head of the Magians, and Jamasb, the wise man, the son of 
Fahd. SMY used to speak in Hebrew, which Zaradusht under- 
stood by inspiration.' He then wrote in Persian what SMY spoke 
in Hebrew. Jamasb was engaged with them in this. For this reason 
Jamasb is called the wise man. Some of the Persians say that 
Jamasb was the son of Fahd ^ (?) son of Hu, son of Hakan (?) son 
of Nadhkan (?) son of Faras (?) son of Hawarasrau (?) son of 
Manushihr the king, and that Zaradusht was the son of . . . 

<' It is said that Bishtasp and his father Luhrasb were of the Sabsean 
religion until SMY and Zoroaster brought them (the new faith). 
They came when thirty years of his reign had gone by. This author- 
ity says that Bishtasp reigned for one hundred and fifty years." * 

1 Noldeke, loc, cit», corrects this to * Talkln. Cf. Dozy, Supplement, it 

Zdrer. Cf., also, p. 2, Zairivairi, Win- p. 645. 

dischmann, p. 55. ^ Vocalization uncertain, as in most 

> Vocalization unknown. SomeMSS. of the following names. The F is 

have 8umi. But see above Simi, in sometimes written as a K. 

the extract from the oration of Melito. ^ Cf . Ya*kQbi ed. Houtsma, p. 189. 
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The greater part of Tabarl's history was afterwards incorporated 
in the work of Ibn Al-Athir (Kitab al E&mil £[ alta'arik),^ who flour- 
ished in the thirteenth century ; but, with a more concise arrange- 
ment, and a few additions from other sources. In general, the 
account of Zoroaster follows closely the lines of al Tabari. Zarft- 
dusht is called the son of SakimSn. His relation to Jeremiah is told, 
and his wandering to Adherbaijan.' '' It is said,'' he adds, '^ that 
he was a Persian and that he had composed a book with which he 
went around in the land. No one knew its meaning. He pretended 
that it was a heavenly tongue in which he was addressed. He called 
it Ashta.' He went from Adharbaijdn to Fftris (Persia). But no 
one understood what was in it, nor did they receive him. Then he 
went to India, and offered it to the princes there. Then he went to 
China and to the Turks, but not one of them would receive him. 
They drove him out from their country. He travelled to Fergana, 
but its prince wished to kill him. From there he fled and came to 
Bishtasp, son of Luhrasb, who commanded that he be imprisoned. 
He suffered imprisonment for some time. Zaradusht commentated 
his book and called it Zend, i.e. commentary. Then he commen- 
tated the Zend in a work which he called Bdzend, 1.6. commentary 
of a commentary. It contains different sciences, as asceticism, 
astronomy, medicine,^ and besides these, stories of past generations, 
and writings of prophets. 

^' In his book there is the following : Hold fast to that which I have 
brought you, until he of the red camel* come to you, Le. Muhammad. 
This was at the beginning of the year 1600. For this reason, there 
arose great hatred between the Magians and the Arabs. It is said 
in the stories of Sabtlr dhul Aktaf, that this was one of the reasons 
for the invasion of the Arabs. But God knows best. 

<<Then Bishtasp caused Zoroaster — who was in Balh — to be 



1 Cf. N51deke, Om. GeUhrt. Am,, 
1867, 80, p. 1173. Brockelmann, Das 
Verhdltniss von Ibn al Athlrs Kdmil 
. . , zu Tabari . . . Strassbuig, 
1890. 

«Ed. Tomberg, Leyden, 1867, i. 
p. 181. 

s Evidently a mistake for Abasta. 

^ Such scientific writings of Zoroaster 
are mentioned by Ibn Abi Useibia, 
1250 A.D. (Wfistenfeld, Gesch, der 
Arab. Artzte, p. 132), in his liistory 
of medicine, ed. Augost Mtlller, Ko- 



nigsberg, 1884, vol. i. p. 9. *»The 
Magians say that Zar&dusht, whom 
they claim as their prophet, brought 
them books of the four sciences. They 
believe that these were written on 
twelve thousand hides of bulbtlos. One 
thousand of these referred to medi- 
cine.*' Cf. also Sanguinetti, Jour- 
nal Asiatique, ser. iii. vol. v. p. 263 ; 
Darmstetter, Zendavesta, vol. iii. p. 
viii. There is a tradition to the same 
effect in Suidas, ZDMQ, zix. p. 36. 
6 Kur'in, Sura iL 
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brought to him. When he stood before the king, he explained his 
religion to him. He wondered at it, followed it, and compelled his 
people to do the same. He killed a large number of them, until 
they accepted the (new religion). The Magians believe that he 
took his rise in Adherbaij&n, and that he came down to the king 
through the roof of the chamber. In his hand was a cube of fire, 
with which he played without its hurting him. Nor did it bam 
any one who took it from his hands. He caused the king to follow 
him and to hold to his religion, and to build temples in his land for 
the fires. From this they lighted the fire in the fire-temples. They 
believed that the fires which are in their temples burned from that 
time until now. But they are mistaken. For the fire of the Magians 
was extinguished in all the temples when God sent Muhammad, as we 
shall relate, if God so wills 1 " * The rest of the story (pp. 192, 194) 
is practically the account of Tabarl. In speaking of the Israelite 
who with Zoroaster and J^mdsb translated the inspirations from 
the Hebrew, the name of the Israelite is entirely omitted. 

A few points are added here in Ibn Al-Athlr's account. The story 
about the Avesta is evidently derived from Mas'tldL It is interest- 
ing to note that the supposititious quotation is applied here to 
Muhammad. In the Syriac accounts, it was applied to Jesus. The 
coming down of Zoroaster through the roof is new in these tradi- 
tions ; but I believe it has Iranian authority. It occurs again in 
the Cosmography of Zakariyya al-KazwInI (about 1263). In speak- 
ing of the districts of Shiz in Adharbaijan, he adds : ' '^ Zarddushti 
the prophet of the Magians, takes his origin from here. It is said 
that he came from ShIz. He went to the mountain Sabal&n, sepa- 
rated from men. He brought a book the name of which was Basta. 
It was written in Persian, which could not be understood except 
with the assistance of a commentator. He appeared, claiming the 
gift of prophecy, at the time of Kushtasp, the son of Luhrasp, the son 
of Kaihusrau, king of Persia. He wished to get to BishtSsp, but he 
did not succeed. Bishtasp was sitting in the hall of state, when the 
roof of the hall parted in two, and Zaradusht came down from it. 
Some of those who were with the king fled ; others fainted. But 
the king did not move from his place. He said: Who art thou? 
Zaradusht answered : I am sent of God to you. Then, said the king r 

1 Abalfeda, AnnaUs, ed. Adler, 1. rat emoriebatur.^' Brockelmaim, loo. 

p. 7 : **Illa noctef qua propheta nas- eit. p. 29. 

cebatur . . . Sanctus Persarom ignis, ^ Ed. Wtistenfeld, Grottingen, 1848» 

qui mille per amios continenter arse- IL p. 267. 
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Though we have seen this wonder (i.e. the coming down from the 
ceiling), we are not satisfied. We have wise and learned men like 
thee. If they will bear witness in thy favour, we will follow thee. 
Zarftdusht agreed to this. So the king commanded the wise and 
learned men who lived at that time, to listen to what he had to say 
and then to inform the king. They did so, and then said to the 
king : We have listened to what he had to say ; it is true. Only one 
thing remains, to prove the wonder of his prophetical power. They 
continued: We wish to smear his body with some sort of drug 
and take some molten copper, then bind him and pour this molten 
copper over him. If he perish, then we have done with his affair. 
If he remain unhurt by this, we must follow him. Zar^usht agreed 
to this, and the king accepted this method of proof. Then they 
took off his clothes, bound him firmly, and poured over him the 
molten copper. But the copper became solidified and clung to all 
his hair, and did not hurt him in the least The Magians still pre- 
serve some of these balls, the presence of which they consider to be 
a blessing. After this (the wise men) said : Nothing remains but 
to follow his call. Zaradusht commanded that fire-temples should 
be biult in all the kingdom of Bisht^sp. He made the fire a Kibla,^ 
not a god. This sect continued to exist until the prophet of Grod 
(Muhammad) was sent They say that even to-day a remnant of 
it is to be found in the land of Sajist&n." 

The ordeal here mentioned is not authenticated in other tradi- 
tions ; but ArdarpSd, who is said to have revised the Avesta under 
Shahpur II. (309-379 a.d.) "in order to prove his own orthodoxy, 
underwent the ordeal of fire. Molten metal was poured on his 
heart, and he did not suffer from it." ' Has not the Arabic tradition 
transferred the story from Ardarpftd to Zoroaster ? 

We saw above, in the Syrian traditions, that Zoroaster's teaching 
was connected, in some way, with a well of water. Such wells are 
mentioned by Kazwini as existing about Mount Sabal&n.^ On page 
189 we read : * " It is one of the highest mountains in the world. . . . 
It is related that the Prophet said : Sabal&n is a mountain between 

^ The place towards which prayer is scribed. Jackson, Where moos Zaro- 

directed. aater^s Native Place, J A OS, xv. p. 226. 

* Contemp, Rev.j 1893, p. 870. Per- See YfikGt, iii. p. 34 ; Istahri, p. 181. 
haps it comes from a more direct 8; Ibn Haakal, p. 238; Kazwini, p. 
source. See Darmstetter, Zendavesta, 189. 2. 

iii. p. XXXV . ; Sacred Books of t?ie ^ Cf. a similar account by one ** Ba- 
£a8t, iv. p. zzxviii. kooi ** (1403), published by De Goignes, 

* Not Sabilan, as Bawlinson tran- Notices et Extraits, ii. p. 406. 
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Armenia and Adharbaijdn. On it is one of the springs of the Jinns, 
and in it is one of the graves of the prophets. He said further : On 
the top of the mountain is a large spring, the water of -which is 
frozen on account of the severe cold ; and around the mountain are 
hot springs to which sick people come. At the foot of the mountain 
is a large tree, and under this there is a plant to which no animal 
will draw near. If it comes near it, the animal flees away ; if it 
eat of it, it dies." The tree appears also in connection with Zoro- 
aster in the Sjriac legends. 

More curious still is the appearance of the Christian legend, as we 
found it in Isho'dad and Solomon of Basra in the account which 
Yakat (about 1250) gives of Shiz in his Kitab Mu'jam albuldan. 
I extract the following : ^ ^' It is said that Zar&dusht, the prophet of 
the Magians, comes from this place. Its chief city is Urmia. . . . 
In it is a fire-temple which is held in great esteem. From it are lit 
the fires of the Magians from the East unto the West On the top 
of its dome is a half-moon of silver. It is a talisman. Many Emirs 
have tried to remove it, but have not succeeded. One of the won- 
ders of this temple is, that a fire has been kept up in it for seven 
hundred years, without any ashes having been found ; nor has the 
fire gone out for one hour since then. Hurmuz ibn Husrushir ibn 
Bahrd,m built it out of lime and stone. In it are lofty palaces and 
wonderful buildings. Whenever an enemy seeks to take this city 
and plants a ballista near to its walls, if he try to stone it, the stones 
fall into the lake which we have mentioned, and if he remove the 
ballista away from the wall, not one stone will reach it, but all will 
fall outside the wall.^ 

" The story goes, in regard to the building of the city, that Hormuz, 
king of Persia, was told that a blessed birth had taken place ia 
Jerusalem (!) in a city called Bethlehem, and that the offerings 
brought to him should be anointing oil,* myrrh, and frankincense. 
Then he sent one of his friends with great riches, who took with 
him much frankincense. He commanded him to go with it to Jeru- 
salem and enquire about this child; and that when he shall have 
informed himself about the matter, he should present the gifts to 
the child's mother, and should tell her of the glory and renown 

1 Ed. Wfistenfeld, ill. p. 354. has: **Unniah . . . people believe it 

^ Up to here the passage, almost to be the city of Zar&dusht, the prophet 

word for word, is incorporated in the of the Magians." 

account of Kazwini, part of which was ^ Undoubtedly a mistaken reading. 

cited above. Vol. i. p. 219, YakGt It should be "gold" (6 forn). 
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which was to be the portion of her child, and of the good deeds he 
would do. He also asked that she should pray for him and for his 
people. The man did as he had been commanded. He came to 
Maryam — Peace on her! — and gave her that with which he had 
been sent, and made known to her the blessing of her child. Now 
when he wished to leave her, she gave him a sack of earth, saying : 
Tell thy master that a building will arise out of this earth. He 
took it and went his way. When he had come to the place where 
Shiz now is, — at that time it was a desert, — he took sick and 
thought he would die. So he buried the sack there. Thereupon he 
died. And the story got to the ears of the king. The Persians 
believe that he sent a trustworthy man to go to the place in which 
the first man had died, and build a fire-temple. But how shall I 
recognize this place ? asked the man. Go, he said ; it shall not 
be hidden from you. Now when he reached this place, he was 
in doubt, and wept, not knowing what to do. But when night 
closed in upon him, he saw a mighty fire arising from the place 
where the grave was. Thus he knew that this was the place for 
which he was looking. He went there, drew a line (in the ground) 
around the fire, and remained there over night. When morning 
came, he ordered a building to be erected where this line had been 
drawn. This building is the fire-temple in Shlz."^ But Yakut 
wisely adds : " This whole story comes from Abu Dulaf Mis'ar ibn 
Almuhalhal, the poet. I cannot vouch for the truth of it. For 
things are told on his authority which are superficial and untrue. 
I have incorporated it here as I found it, but Allah knows best. 
However, we have another tradition, that in ShIz there is the fire of 
Adharhash, a temple honoured of the Magians. It was customary 
for their kings, when they ascended the throne, to make a pilgrim- 
age thither on foot. The people of Maragha and (the whole) of this 
neighbourhood call this place Kazna ; but Allah knows best." 

The connection of this story with ShIz is evidently due to the 
tradition that it was built by Hormuzd, for that is the name of one 
of the kings who are believed to have worshipped at the cradle of 
Jesus.* 

A somewhat similar scepticism is shown by Al Mastldl (middle of 
tenth century), in relating the incident mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament. In his Medowa, vol. iv. 79, we read : ^ — 

1 See Wtlstenfeld, Zeitschr. fUr Erdkunde, 1842, vol. 11. 

^ See Nestle, Marginalien und Materialien, loe, cit. 

* I fldmply cite the French translation of Barbler de Meynard. 
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''On cite, par exemple, dans la m^me province de Fars, nne 
source nomm^ source de feu, aupr&s de laquelle ^tait b§.ti un temple. 
Lorsque le Messie vint au monde, le roi Korech lui envoya trois 
messag^res, porteurs, le premier, d'lin sac d'encens, le second, d'un sac 
de myrrhe, et le troisi^me, d'un sac rempli d'or. lis se mirent en 
route, guides par une etoile que le roi leur avait d^crite, et arriv^rent 
en Syrie, aupr^s du Messie et de Marie, sa m^re. Cette anecdote 
des trois messagers est rapports par les Chretiens avec des details 
empreints d'exag^ration ; elle se trouve aussi dans les ^vangiles. 
Aussi on raconte que l'6toile avait apparu k Korech au moment de 
la naissance du Christ ; qu'elle marchait lorsque les envoy^s du roi 
4taient en route, qu'elle s'arrStait lorsqu'ils s'arrStaient, etc. On 
trouvera de plus amples details dans nos Annales historiques, oil 
nous avons rapport6 les Versions des Gu^bres et des Chretiens sur 
cette l^gende. On y verra que Marie ayant donn6 aux messagers du 
roi un pain rond, ceux-ci apr^s diff^rentes aventures, le cach^rent sous 
un rocher ; ce pain disparut au fond de la terre, dans la province da 
Fars ; puis on creusa un puits en cet endroit, et I'on vit jaillir deux 
gerbes de feu qui brillaient k la surface du sol ; en un mot, tout oe 
qui conceme cette 16gende se trouve dans nos Annales." 

Yakat has also a small article on Kazna, in which he says : ^ ''It 
is a small place, about six parasangs distance from Mardgha. In 
it there is a place of worship of the Magians and an old fire-temple ; 
also a great and very old palace built by King Kaihusrau." The 
fire-temple in Shiz is often mentioned by Arabian geographical and 
historical writers; but the name varies. Thus Ibn Hurdadhbah 
(who lived about 816, and whose father is said to have been a 
Magian') speaks of^ "Urmia, the city of Zarddusht and Salamas 
and ShIz, in which last city there is the fire-temple Adharjushnas,^ 
which is held in high esteem by the Magians." Ibn al Eaklh al 
HamadhanI, another geographical writer (about 910 a.d.), mentions ' 
as cities of Adharbaijdn : " Jangah,^ J^brawdn, and Urmia,^ the city 
of Zarddusht, and ShIz, in which there is the fire-temple Adharjush- 



1 Vol. iv. p. 272. 

2 Fihrist, p. 149. 

^Kitdb aUMasalik wa'l'Mamdlik, 
«d. De Goeje, Leyden, 1889, p. 119. 

^ Adara gusa9pa ? Windischmami, 
Zaroastrische Studien, p. 11. 

« Ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1885, p. 286. 

^ = ELanza in the extract from Yft- 
ktlt. See Hoffmann, Auszugt aus 



Syrischen Akten Persischer Martyrer, 
Leipzig, 1880, p. 250 ; Journ. Royal 
Oeogr. Soc, x. p. 65, where Rawlin- 
son identifies it with Takt i Sulei- 
man. 

7 The same author says, p. 285 : 
"Urmia is an old city. The Magians 
believe that their master, Zar&dusht, 
came from there.^* 
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nas^ which is held in high esteem by the Magians/' In another 
place (p. 246) he is more explicit : " In this district (i.e. FarahSu) 
there is a city called Furdujan,^ in which there is an ancient fire- 
temple. It is one of the fires for which the Magians show an exces- 
sively great esteem — like the fire of Adhahurrah,* and the fire of 
Jamma-Shldh (Jemshidh), which is the oldest, and the fire of M& 
Jushnasp, which is the fire of Kaihusrau. Now the Magians held 
these three fires in an esteem which can hardly be comprehended. 
They say that with Zarduhusht was an angel, who certified to Kush- 
tasp that he (Zoroaster) was a messenger (of God).^ Then he 
(angel) became fire again (?). As regards the fire of Jemshidh, 
which is Adharhurrah, it was in Huwarazm. Anushirw^ removed 
it to AlkdxiydiL Now when the Arabs came into power, the Magiana 
were afraid that it would go out. So they divided it into two parts : 
one part they left in Alkariy&n, and one part was taken to Fasa; 
thinking that if one went out, the other would be left. Now Adhar- 
jushnasp, the fire of Kailiusran, was in AdharbaijSn. But Anush- 
irwan removed it to Shiz. The fire of Zarduhusht is in the province 
of Nisabar. It was not removed. ..." Al Faklh* goes even so 
far as to explain the origin of fire-worship : '' This Zardusht heaped 
threats upon them when he saw the cold in their land. For this- 
reason, he commanded them to worship the fires." 

The preceding account may be supplemented by Al Mastidl in his 
Medows of Gold, iv. p. 72. He relates how fire-worship was intro- 
duced by Alfridun in Hurasdn. He built fire-temples at Ttls, 
Buhara, Sajastan, ShIz, and Bau : '' Les dix pyr^s que nous venons 
de mentionner dataient d'une ^poque ant^rieure k I'apparition de 
Zoroastre, fils d'Espeman, le prophete des Mages. Bu vivant de 
Zoroastre, plusieurs temples furent consacr^s au culte du feu ; un, 
entre autres, k Neiqabour, dans le Khoraqan, d'autres k Niqa et el- 
Bei'da, dans le Fars. Sur I'invitation de Zoroastre, le roi Youstasf 
fit rechercher du feu v^n^r^ par Djemchid ; apres de longues investi- 
gations, il le d^ouvrit dans la capitale du Kharezm, et le fit trans- 
porter k Darabdjerd, chef-lieu d'un district de la Perse. Le temple 
qu'il y batit est nomm^ aujourd'hui, en 332 de I'h^gire, Azerdzoui^ 

* Or Farhajdn, * Loc. cit, p. 248. 

^ Hoffmann, ilti«2rii^6, etc., pp. 281 sg. *Read Adhar hurra, according to 

Benini, translated by Sachau, p. 215, Hoffmann, loc, dt, p. 285. In his 

speaks of the famous fire-temple in KUdb al Tanbiyahy Ma8*udi speaks of 

AdharkhGrft in Fars. the fire of Adharhash. See Prairie9^ 

* Cf . what is said in VishtSsp NSmah. (T Or, vol. ix. p. 326. 
Darmstetter, Zendavesta, iii. p. xvi. 
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ce qui signifie ^ le feu fleuve ' ; azer ^tant un des noms du feu ; dzoui 
un des noms signifiant fleuve, dans la langue primitive de la Perse. 
Les Mages ont plus de respect pour ce temple que pour tons les 
autres Edifices religieux. Cependant une tradition persane rapporte 
que ce fut Key-Khosrau qui, s'^tant rendu dans le Khftrezm, pen- 
dant son exp^tion contre les Turcs, prit des informations sur le feu 
sacr^, le retrouva et lui rendit hommage. D'autres disent qu'Anou- 
chirwan le fit transporter k Karian (petite ville de la Perse). A 
P^poque de la conquSte Musulmane, les Mages, craignant que le 
feu v^n^r6 dans ce temple ne fut ^teint par les Musulmans, n'en 
laiss^rent qu'une partie 4 Karian, et transport^rent le reste & Nica 
et el-Bei'de district du Pars, afin de conserver I'un des deux autels si 
Pautre ^tait d^truit." ^ 

Still another account is foimd in the History of the Religious 
Sects and Philosophical Schools by Abu-1 Path Muhammad Al- 
Shahrastanl (bom 1086 a.d.).* "Was nun aber die Peuertempel 
der Madschos anbetrifft, so war der erste Tempel, welchen Afrldtln 
baute der Peuertempel in TiSs, und ein anderer war in der Stadt 
Buch&ra d. i. Bardistln, und Bahman baute einen Tempel in Sid- 
schist&n, welcher Karkara hiess. Sie hatten auch einen Peuertempel 
in dem G^ebiete von Buchara, welcher Kubadsdn hiess, und einen 
Tempel, welcher Kuwisah genannt wurde, zwischen Pars und Isz- 
bahan, welchen Elaichusrau gebaut hat, und einen andern in Kumis, 
welcher Dscharlr genannt wurde; ein anderer Peuertempel hiess 
Kankadaz, welchen Sijawusch im Osten von Szin gebaut hat, und 
ein anderer zu Arradschan in Pars, welchen Arradschftn, der Gross- 
vater von Kuschtftsf, gebaut hat. Diese Tempel bestanden vor 
Zaraduscht, dann baute Zaraduscht einen neuen Peuertempel in 
Nisabar und einen andern in Nisa. Kuschtasf aber befahl, man 
solle ein Peuer suchen, welches Dscham verehrt hatte, und man 



1 There is another Arabic tradition, 
which connects the beginnings of Zo- 
roastrianlsm with Media Proper, i.e. 
Rai. Yakut has preserved it (i. p. 244) : 
**Not&nawand . . . the name of a 
celebrated fortress in Danbftwand, in 
the province of Rai. It is also called 
Jarhud. It is one of the oldest for- 
tresses and well-giiarded strongholds. 
It is said to have been inhabited for 
more than three thousand years. Dur- 
ing the time of the Persians it was a 
stronghold of the Masmagh&n, the 



king of this district, who placed ab- 
solute reliance in it. Masmagh&n 
means Mas + Maghftn ; Mas means 
* the great one^; Maghdn means 'the 
Magians.' The whole signifies *The 
great one of the Magians.' H&lid ibn 
Barmak besieged it, when he overcame 
its king and destroyed his power. *' 
See Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire 
de la Perscy Paris, 1861, p. 33 ; Sacred 
Books of the East, iv. p. xlviiL 
3 £d. Haarbrttcker, p. 298. 
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fand 68 in der Stadt Chuwarazxn und brachte es nach Bftr&bdschard 
und 68 wurd6 Adsarchua genannt und die Mad8chus ehrten 68 mehr 
als alle dbrigen. Nachdem aber Kaichusraa zum Kampfe gegen 
AfrSsij&b ausgezogen war^ elirte er es und betete es an. Man erz&lilt 
dass Ntlscliirwan der gewesen sei, welcher es nach Kflrm&n brachte, 
einen Theil jedoch liess man zuriick und einen brachte man nach 
Nis&. Im Lande Kum war ein Feurtempel vor dem There von 
Konstantinopel, welchen SchflbQr ibn Ardaschir erbaut hatte und er 
horte nich auf bis zu der Zeit des al-Mahdi. Und ein Feuertempel 
ist in Isflniya in der N^e der Sta/dt des Heils (Bagdads), welcher 
von der Turan, der Tochter des Xisra, herstammt. Ebenso giebt es 
in Indien und Zzin FeuertempeL^ Die griechen haben drei Tempel, 
worin kein Feuer ist, imd wir haben sie erw&hnt. Die MadschQs 
verehrten das Feuer aber nach verschiedenen Ansichten, von denem 
eine ist, dass es eine edle, hohe Substanz sei ; feme dass es das sei, 
was Ibr&him verbrannt habe, und es geh5rt dazu ihre Meinung, dass 
die Verehrung sie in jener Welt von der strafe des Feuers frei 
mache, und mit einem Worte^ es ist ihre Elibla, ihr Yersohnungs- 
mittel und ihr Zeichen." 

The best attempt at a philosophical presentation of the Zoroas- 
trian system was made by the same Sharast&m, whose account I 
append in Haarbrticker's translation (i. pp. 275 aq.). 



Die Madschus (Maoieb). 

'' Sie nehmen zwei Principien an, wie wir bereits angegeben haben, 
nur dass die ursprtinglichen Madschtls der Ansicht waren, es sei 
nicht m()glich, dass beide Principien ewig, ohne Anfang seien, son- 
dem das Licht ohne Anfang, die Finstemiss aber entstanden sei; 
dann waren sie verschiedener Meinung iiber die Ursache ihrer 
Entstehung, ob sie von dem Lichte entstanden sei, da doch das 
Licht nichts theilweise Schlechtes hervorbringe ; wie also das Prin- 
cip des Bosen oder etwas Anderes entstehe, da es doch Nichts g&be, 
was mit dem Lichte an dem Hervorbringen und dem Ewigsein Theil 



^ In his chapter on China (vol iii. 
p. 467), YfikGt mentions in a place 
called Bagh&nln(?) " a temple of gold 
in a desert four parasangs long. Snow 
never falls upon it, though there be 
snow all around it In this temple 
there is a place for observing the stars. 
The Indians and Magians honour it 
greatly. This desert is called *the 



desert of* Zoroaster, the head of the 
Magians.' The people of these lands 
say that whenever a man goes from 
this desert seeking sovereignty, no 
force can overcome him, wherever he 
may turn.*' This notice must stand 
in some connection with the reputed 
journeys of Zoroaster to India and 
China. 
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nehme ? Hierbei tritt der Irrthum der Madschfls an den Tag. Sie 
behaupten auch, das Erste, was es von Personen gegeben, sei Kajtl- 
marth gewesen, zuweilen sagen sie auch Zarwdn, der Chroaae^ iind 
der letzte Prophet sei ZarOduscht. Die KajUmarthlja sagen, Kajii- 
marth sei Adam gewesen, wie denn in den Ghronologien der Inder 
und Perser Kajtlmarth als Adam vorkommt ; die tibrigen Ver&sser 
von Ghronologien weichen aber von ihnen ab. 

'^ Sie (die ZarOduschtlja) sind die Anhanger des Zaraduscht Ibn 
Btlrchasb, welcher in der Zeit des Konigs Kuscht&sf Ibn Lnhrasb 
erschien; sein Vater war von Adsarbaidschdn und seine Mutter mit 
Namen Dughdu, von !Bai. 

'^ Sie glauben, dass sie Propheten und Konige gehabt haben, deren 
erster Elajtlmarth gewesen sei, welcher zuerst auf der Erde geherrscht 
und in Ifztachr seinen Wohnsitz gehabt habe ; ihm sei Oschhandsch 
Ibn Farawal gefolgt, der nach dem Lande der Inder gezogen sei und 
daselbst eine Berufung erhalten habe. Ihm sei Tahmtlrath gefolgt^ 
in dessen erstem Regierungsjahre die Szd,bia aufgetreten seien ; nach 
ihm sei sein Bruder, der Konig Dscham, gekommen, nach welchem 
dann Propheten und Konige gekommen seien, zu denen Mantl- 
dschahr gehore. Dieser sei nach Babel gezogen und dort geblieben. 
Sie sind der Ansicht, dass MQsa in seiner Zeit aufgetreten seL Und 
so fort bis die Herrschaft an Kuscht^f Ibn Luhrasb gekommen sei,. 
in dessen Zeit ZarSduscht, der Weise, aufgetreten sei. Sie glauben, 
dass Gott zu einer gewissen Zeit seiner Herrschaft, welche in den 
ersten Bl&ttem und in den erhabenen Biichem verzeichnet stand, 
eine geistige Schopfung geschaffen habe ; als aber dreitausend Jahre 
vergangen seien, habe er seinen Willen in der G^stalt von glanzen- 
dem Lichte mach der Zusammensetzung der Gestalt des Menschen 
herabgesandt, weichen siebzig von den verehrungswiirdigen Engeln 
umgaben, und habe Sonne, Mond, Gestirne und die Erde und die 
Menschen dreitausend Jahre unbeweglich geschaffen ; dann habe er 
den G^ist des Zar^uscht in einen Baum gethan, weichen er im 
obersten Himmel hatte wachsen lassen und auf die Spitze eines 
Berges in Adsarbaidschftn verpflantz hatte, welcher Ismuwids'char 
hiess. Dann habe er die Personlichkeit des Zardduscht mit der 
Milch einer Kuh gemischt, so dass ihn der Yater des Zar&duscht 
getrunken habe ; dann sei er Samen, dann ein Stiick Fleisch in dem 
Leibe seiner Mutter geworden, es habe ihr aber der Satan nachge- 
stellt und ihren Zustand ver&ndert ; da habe seine Mutter einen Ruf 
vom Himmel gehort, worin Anweisungen fiber ihre Heilung en- 
thalten waren, und sie sei wieder gesund geworden. 
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" Als er dann geboren worden sei, habe er ein Gelachter ausgestossen, 
Tvas alle Anwesenden Yernalmieii ; und man habe hinterlistig gegen 
Zarilduscht gehandelt, so dass man ihn zwischen den Weg der Kinder 
und den Weg der Pferde und den Weg der Wolfe legte, aber jedes 
einzelne Stiick von ihnen sei aufgestanden, um ihn vor seinem 
geschlecht zu schdtzen.^ Nachdem er dann das Alter von dreissig 
Jahren erreicht habe, habe ihn Gott als Propheten und Gesandten 
an die Schopfung gesendet und er habe sich mit der Berufung an 
den Konig Kuschtd^f gewendet und der habe seinen Glauben ange- 
nommen; sein Glauben habe in der Verehrung Grottes und der 
Nichtvererung des Satan, in dem Gebote des Guten und dem Verbote 
des B5sen, und der Enthaltung von unreinan Dingen bestanden. 
Er sagte, das Licht und die Finstemiss seien zwei Grundstoffe, die 
sich feindlich gegeniiberstanden und ebenso Jazd^n und Ahriman, 
und beide seien der Anfang der gesehaffenen Dinge der Welt, die 
Zusammensetzungen seien aus der Yermischimg beider hervorge- 
gangen, und die G^stalten seien aus den verschiedenen Zusam- 
mensetzungen entstanden, Gott aber sei der Schopfer des Lichtes 
und der Finsterniss und Beider Urheber; er sei Einer, ohne Genossen, 
ohne G^gner und ohne einen, der ihm gleiehe, und es konne auf 
ihn die Existenz der Finsterniss nicht in der Weise zurfickgefiihrt 
werden, wie es die Zarw^lnlja behaupten, sondern Gutes and Boses, 
Heil und Verderben, Reinheit und Unreinheit seien nur aus der 
Vermischung des Lichtas und der Finsterniss hervorgegangen, und 
wenn die beiden sich nicht vermisch h&tten, wdrde es keine Existenz 
fiir die Welt geben; beide standen sich gegenuber und kiimpften 
miteinander, bis das Licht die Finstemiss dberwunden habe und das 
Gute das Bose, dan werde das Gute frei in seine Welt kommen und 
das Bose in seine Welt hinabgestossen werden und das sei die 
Ursache der Befreiung; Gott der AUmllchtige aber habe sie nach 
der Weisheit, welche er in der Zusammensetzung erblickt, gemischt 
und vermengt. Bis weilen setzte er auch das Licht als Grundstoff 
und sprach sich so aus : seine Existenz ist eine wirkliche, die Fin- 
stemiss aber f olge wie der Schatten in Beziehung auf die Person ; er 
urtheilte nemlich, dass derselbe ein Geschaffenes sei, aber nicht ein 
in Wirklichkeit Greschaffenes, er (Gott) habe also das Licht her- 
vorgebracht und die Finstemiss entstehe als Folge, denn zur 
Natumothwendigkeit der Existenz gehore der Gegensatz, ihre (der 
Finstemiss) Existenz sei also nothwendig, indem sie in die Schop- 

^ Professor Jackson informs me thai this episode is alluded to also in the 
Tsartuiht Ndmah (thirteenth century). 
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fung falle, wenn auch nicht durch die erste Absicht wie wir es bei 
der Person und dem Schatten angegeben haben. Er hat auch ein 
Buch abgefasst, von dem man sagt, dass es ihm offenbart sei d. L 
der Zandawasta, welcher die Welt in zwei Theile theilt Minah 
(Paradies) nnd Kitl (Welt)^ d. i. den geistigen und den korper- 
lichen, den (Jeist und den Korper. Und wie die Schopfung in zwei 
Welten getheilt ist, so, sagt er, werde auch das, was in der Welt ist, 
in zwei Theile getheilt, Bachschisch (Gnade) und Kunisch (Thatig- 
keit) worunter er die Anordnung (Grottes) und das Thun (des 
Menschen) versteht, und ein Jeder sei in Beziehung auf das 
Zweiter voherbestimmt. Dann besprach er die Wege der gesetz- 
lichen Pflichten, und das sind die Bewegungen des Menschen, und 
theilte sie in drei Theile Manisch, Gujisch und Kunisch, worunter 
er den Glauben, die Eede xind das Thun versteht ; und mit diesen 
drei sei die Verpflichtung beschlossen. Wenn der Mensch nun 
darin zu wenig thut, so fallt er aus dem Glauben und Grehorsam, 
hlQt er sich aber in diesen Bewegungen nach Massgabe des Gebotes 
und Gesetzes, so erlangt er das Grdsste Gliick. Die ZarSduschtlja 
schreiben dem Zarftduscht viele Wunderthaten zu ; dazu gehort, dass 
die Yorderfdsse des Bosses des Guscht&sf in seinen Leib hinein- 
gezogen wurden, w&hrend Zaraduscht im G^f&ngnisse war; als er 
ihn frei liess, wurden die Fiisse des Pferdes auch f rei ; ferner dass 
er in Dainawar bei einem Blinden vorbeigegangen sei und gesagt 
habe, nehmet ein Kraut, welches er ihnen beschrieb, tind drucket 
den Saft desselben in sein Auge, so wird er sehen konnen ; sie thaten 
es und der Blinde wurde sehend.' Dieses fallt aber unter seine 
Bekanntschaft mit der Eigsnthiimlichkeit des Krautes, und geh5rt 
in keiner Weise zu den Wunderthaten. 

^'Zu dem, was Zardduscht in dem Buche Zandawastd. mittheilt 
gehort folgendes. Er sagt, am Ende der Zeit werde ein Mann mit 
Namen Aschldsarbaka, d. h. der wissend Mann, erscheinen, welcher 
die Welt mit Glauben und Grerechtigkeit zieren werde ; dann werde 
aber in seiner Zeit Butjarah kommen und das Yerderben in seine 
Sache und sein Beich werfen zwanzig Jahre lang; dann werde 
Aschldsarbaka darnach den Bewohnern der Welt erscheinen und die 
Gerechtigkeit lebendig machen und die Ungerechtigkeit vemichten 
und die verderbten Sitten auf ihren ersten Standpunkt zurflck- 
ftihren ; und es werden ihm die Konige gerhorsam sein und das was 

1 Allusion to the frequent antithesis ^ The * black horse * episode appears 
mainyava gaethya, * heavenly and also in the Zartuaht Ndmah (Jack- 
earthly,' in the Avesta (Jackson). son). 
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er untemimmt werde ihm gliicken, und er werde den rechten Olauben 
schiitzen imd in seiner Zeit werde Sicherbeit und Kuhe eintreten 
und Ruhen der Zwietracht und Aufhoren des Unglfickes. Grott 
weiss es am besten ! " 

RiCHABD J. H. OOTTHEIL. 

Columbia Collxcob. 



Literary Frauds among the Greeks. 

OuB knowledge of the social, political, and intellectual develop- 
ment of the Greeks and Komans, in all its vaiying phases and 
manifold ramifications, primarily and ultimately rests upon the 
written documents that have come down to us. 

It is, indeed, true that the archaeologist has frequently succeeded 
in extracting from dumb, cold marble, or crustated metal, the 
interesting story of contemporaneous achievements ; it is true that 
the scientific examination of ancient ruins and remains has, particu- 
larly in our own day, resulted in illuminating large areas of pre- 
vious darkness with an unexpected flood of light ; but with these 
exceptions, it is no less true that the preponderating mass of our 
information lies embedded in the literary documents that have sur- 
vived the ravages of time. 

But while inscriptions and ruins, by their very nature, possess 
well-nigh all the elements of absolute authenticity, this is far from 
being the case with written records. For in their transmission from 
century to century they are all but certain to become distorted or 
adulterated ; and thus, while professing to furnish reliable evidence, 
may in reality embody only the researches and opinions of a later 
age, based upon a more or less trustworthy tradition, or the result of 
a dim, if not wholly false, historical perspective. But to whatever 
extent any of these disturbing agencies have been operative, to just 
that extent will our judgment of ancient life and thought become 
incomplete, prejudicial, and in many instances radically wrong. 

Under these circumstances it devolves upon, the historian or 
philologist, if he wishes to stand upon firm and solid ground, to 
determine as far as possible, by proper critical methods, the degree 
of trustworthiness of those written records to which he owes his 
information. 

Now of all the obstacles thrown into the path of the modem 

student, desirous of thoroughly understanding classical antiquity, 

perhaps none are fraught with greater danger or productive of 
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greater perplexity and error than those arising from the apocryphal 
character of so many works of Greek Literature. 

I shall endeavour in the following pages to draw attention to 
some of the more important and interesting of these, so far as they 
antedate our era, an exhaustive survey of the entire field being 
quite impossible within the narrow limits to which this paper is 
necessarily confined. 

The earliest example of a literary fraud, that has come under my 
observation, dates back as far as the sixth century b.c. ; for, accord- 
ing to Herodotus,^ Onomacritus, the friend and counsellor of the 
tyrant Fisistratus, was banished from Athens for forging certain 
oracles (xPV^f^ which he ascribed to the mythical bard Musseus. 
In later writers, the same Onomacritus is brought into prominent 
connection with certain religious doctrines, which passed under the 
name of Orpheus,' and the so-called TcXenu are expressly attributed 
to him by Suidas,* and they are quoted as Orphic as early as Aris- 
tophanes,^ apparently without any suspicion as to their suppositi- 
tious character.* Theological writings having once been successfully 
fathered upon the Thracian bard, it was but natural that his illus- 
trious name frequently attached itself to the numerous dogmatic 
exx>ositions of the Orphic sect Of the vast apocryphal literature 
thus accumulated, comparatively few remains have been preserved. 
But if we may regard these, as we are perfectly just in doing, as 
fairly representative specimens, these forgeries must have been 
of the very clumsiest description. For, although they profess to 
be the productions of one historical personage, supposed to ante- 
date the Trojan war, distinct chronological strata can be traced in 
them all, inasmuch as they reflect the philosophy of the age which 
gave them birth ; Platonic, Stoical, Neo-Platonic, and even biblical 
reminiscences succeeding one another in regular order. Historical 
truth is, of course, wholly disregarded, and ridiculous anachronisms 
meet us at every turn. Thus to mention but one instance : In the 
so-called Orphic Argonauticaf Orpheus himself seriously informs 

^ vii. 6. See also Fans. i. 22. 7 ; Diels, Doxogr, Grceci, p. 610, 16), 

viiL 31. 1 ; ix. 86. 1 ; Clem. Alex, speak of OnomacritOB as the author of 

Zrpw/i. L, p. 143, 441. these €ls *0p*l>4a ^/»6/iera iroii}/Mira. 

^Arist. ircpl 4>CKoaoif>lQ!i (fragm. 10 * «.v. 'Op0€t^. 

B.) : adroC (*O/>0^(tfr) itkw circu rd Zlrf- « Ran, 1032. 

/iara, ravra dif <l>riai,9 ^OpofidKpirow ip & Cp. in general Ritschl, Opuse, i. 

firctf't jcararciyai. Tatian, adv, Grcec. 239 ff. ; Lobeck, Aglaoph,, pp. 331 fl. ; 

41 (p. 168, Ott.). But Clem. Alex. Bohde, Psyclie, iL 403 f . 
Zrpwfi, i. 832 d and others (cited in 
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us^ that he soon expects to reach the coast of Ireland, probably 
landing at Queenstown on his way to Liverpool I 

But transparent as these forgeries appear to us, they were gener- 
ally accepted as genuine by the ancients, the Church Fathers in 
particular treating them as such for obvious reasons. 

The first who seems to have had any misgivings on this subject 
was Aristotle, who in his work de anima ' speaks of the ' so-called 
Orphic treatises,' while in his lost dialogue ^ On philosophy,' as his 
commentator Philoponus informs us, he actually went so far as to 
question the historical existence of Orpheus himself.' Such isolated 
scepticism, however, produced little or no effect, and it is not till a 
much later day that the conviction of the apocryphal nature of 
Orphic literature took a firm hold in the minds of some 'scholars. 
The opinions of these critics seem to be reflected in the long cata- 
logue of Orphic writings preserved by Suidas and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, for we there find some dozen names given as the real 
authors^ of a number of Orphic treatises. The list itself is, how- 
ever, open to serious suspicions; for, in the first place, it is not 
probable that scholars of a later age were still in a position to ascer- 
tain the real authors, especially if they were as ancient as the half- 
m3rthical Pythagoras,* or Zopyrus and Orpheus of Crotona, whom 
we happen to know as the contemporaries of Onomacritus, they 
being all members of the famous commission which Pisistratus is 
reputed to have appointed for the purpose of collecting the dmecta 
membra of the Homeric poems. In the second place, the attribu- 
tions of Clemens and Suidas ^ conflict with the statement of others. 
Thus, e,g,f Ion of Chios, the famous poet and friend of Sophocles, is 
mentioned by Suidas and Diogenes Laertius^ as the author of an 
Orphic hymn and of a work entitled Tpiayfiot ; but according to Har- 
pocration,^ Callimachus attributed this treatise to Epigenes. But 



^ y. 1174 rffffoiffip 'lepplffip a<r<rop 
Uufuii, 

« i. 6. 410 b 27. 

* Cicero probably had this very pas- 
sage in mind in his de n<it, deor. i. 38. 
107 : Orpheum poetam docet ArUtoteles 
numquam fuisst, 

♦ l^thagoras, Brotinus, Cercop8(?), 
Onomacritus, Zopyrus of Heraclea, 
Timocles (Teleocles) of Syracuse, Pro- 
dicus of Samoa, Herodicus of Perin- 
thus, Ps. Ion of Chios, Theognitus of 
Thessaly, Persinus of Miletus, Nicias 



the Eleatic, Orpheus of Crotona, Or- 
pheus of Camarina. Cf . Rohde, F^che 
ii., pp. 389 ff. 

^ On the interrelationship between 
the Pythagorean and Orphit doctrines, 
see Rohde, I.e. 

' On the authority of the younger 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, who in 
his turn is indebted for the information 
under notice to Epigenes and some 
other unknown writer. 

7 viU. 8. 
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quite apart from this disciepancj, Ion cannot well have been guilty 
of such a forgery, when we recall the testimony of Aristoxenus 
that this poet had himself accused Pythagoras of a similar literary 
fraud.^ All this rather creates the strong presumption that most of 
the names mentioned as authors of the various Orphic treatises were 
due to mere guesswork, aided to a certain extent by the fact that 
some of these names, such as Pythagoras, Onomacritus, Brotinus, and 
Cercops, were traditionally associated with the Orphic religion. In 
the case of Orpheus of Crotona and Orpheus of Camarina, the identity 
of the name itself with that of the alleged founder of the sect was 
sufficient to fasten upon them some of the Orphic tracts in circulation. 

The entire classical period of Greek literature furnishes us with 
no authentic instance of a literary fraud ; but this fact will no longer 
surprise us, when we remember that this epoch marks the very cul- 
mination of the creative faculty of the Greek intellect, and as a 
consequence all the enduring monuments of genius which this era 
produced are characterized by originality of thought and expression, 
each author exhibiting an individuality quite his own. And if it be 
added that the only channel of publicity was a vast listening public, 
an audience in the literal meaning of the term, the natural obstacles 
in the way of a successful perpetration of literary forgery will be 
seen to have been well-nigh insurmountable. In fact, literary frauds 
cannot thrive in an age of intellectual productivity. It was not till 
a reading public had arisen in Greece, the existence of which can 
hardly be said to antedate the days of Aristotle and Isocrates, that 
such practices found more favourable conditions of growth ; for now 
the poet or prose writer no longer stood in the full glare of national 
publicity, and the reader had ceased to be in living touch, as it were, 
with the author. 

At first literary frauds appeared in the more modest guise of 
irUerpolationSy the best illustration of which being furnished by the 
notoriously common practice by which the actors of the fourth cen- 
tury were wont to tamper with the texts of the great Attic drama- 
tists. This abuse must have assumed such alarming proportions in 
the days of the orator Lycurgus that this statesman, as we learn 
from a well-known passage in the 'Lives of the Ten Orators," 

^ Diog. Laert l,c. rots inroKpivoyAvois, otx i^etpat yiip (LWtat 

« Pseudo Plut. VU. XoraL, p. 841 f. (odrAj) (fwoKptptffOai, Cf. 0. Kom, De 

9lffil9rfK€ di JccU pdfMvs . . . rdr rpaytp" publico .^Jsch. Soph, Eur, fabularam 

dlas a^Q9 (i,e. JEach,, Soph., Eur.) ip exemplari Lycurgo auctore confecto^ 

KOiP^ ypa^fOfUvovs ^vXdrrtiw Kal t6p r^t Bonn, 1863 ; Wilamowitz, Hermes, xiv. 

«-6Xc«#t ypafi/iaria wapapayiyp(lbffKUp(?) 151, Eurip, Herod, L 180. 
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determined to check the evil in question by the passage of a law 
which provided for an official and authentic transcription of the 
dramas of ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, from the text of 
which no actor was permitted to depart on penalty of forfeiting his 
license to act on an Athenian stage. It is not probable that this 
wise measure accomplished the end des ?ed ; for, in the first place, 
there is no reason to believe that all the tr'^gedies were copied, or that 
the transcriptions actually made exhibited a philologically accurate 
recension of the existing MSS. In the second place, interpolations 
naturally crept in during the long interval between Lycurgus' offi- 
cial copy and its transmission to Alexandria. This is amply con- 
firmed by the numerous passages expressly designated as stage 
interpolations by the ancient scholiasts.^ Modem scholars have 
succeeded in greatly enlarging the list,' although it must be said 
that they have not infrequently thrust their critical instruments into 
the very flesh of the poet, in their precipitous eagerness to rid him 
of alleged intolerable blemishes, while in many cases an evident 
corruption has been without any intrinsic probability attributed to 
actors' corrections. At the present day, however, a healthier con- 
servatism is gradually healing the wounds which arbitrary aesthetic 
judgments and purely subjective conceptions of poetic propriety 
have so long inflicted upon the helpless tragedians of Athens. 

The entire subject of interpolations, though coming quite properly 
under the head of literary frauds, whether regarded in this light by 
the perpetrators themselves or not, cannot of course be discussed 
without far transcending the limits set for this paper. A few addi- 
tional examples by way of illustration must, therefore, suffice. 

The works of Hippocrates are said by GaJen to have been repeat- 
edly corrupted by the interpolations of unscrupulous and uncritical 

1 Cf. e.g, Schol. Soph. Ajax 654. 312. 651 f. 818 ff., Androm. 222 ff. 

570. 812. 839 ff., Antig. 46, O. C. 640, 668-677, Bacch, 209. 243. 286-297. 

Eur. Med, 84. 148. 169. 228. 366. 380. 316 ff. 333 ff. 1027, Elect. 352 fL 1097 ff. 

910, Orest, 67. 268. 279. 643. 957. 1336, 1175 f ., Hec. 566 f . 793 ff. 831 ff. 970 ff., 

Andr. 7, Ph(zn. 264. Hel. 263 ff. 306 ff. 915 ff. 1019 ff., 

3 Some of the many alleged inter- Heracl, 220. 466 ff. 494 ff., Mpp. 29 ff., 

polations attributed to the actors may Suppl. 176 ff. 436. 531 ff. 899. 1112, 

be here enumerated : ^sch. Sept. Ion 1366 ff., Iph. Aul. 413-441. 465 f. 

195. 601, Agam, 7. 288. 902. 1591, 500 ff. 508 ff. 628-642 (this play has 

Choeph. 712 ff. 993-1004, Eum, 283. particularly suffered at the hands of 

681-710. 767 ff. 868 ff. ; Soph. Ajax modem critics), Iph, Taur. 1026. 1074, 

866 ff. 966 ff. 971 ff. 1105 f. 1396 f. Med, 40 ff. 949 ff. 1006, Orest. 292. 

1417, Ant. 46. 606 f . 1250, Elect, 113 f. 588 ff. 626 f. 782. 907. 933. 1024, Fhixn. 

691. 941. 1007 f. 1173, Phil, 670. 1365 ff. 555 ff. 1181 ff. 1378 ff., Troad, 1022, 

1407. 1442 ff. ; Eur. Ale, 70 f . 207 f. etc., etc. 
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editors,^ and the works of Aristotle seem to have been similarly 
^ealt with by Andronicus, their editor. Finally^ I mention the 
famous interpolation in the Alexandra of Lycophron.' The spuri- 
ousness of this passage is made evident by a number of allusions to 
.jventB wniol), fumnot possibly have been known to the poet, imless 
vf-S'.are willing to believOffnat he shared in some degree the pro- 
phetic power of his unfortunate heroine. 

If the classical period of Greek literature was singularly free from 
literary frauds proper, the centuries subsequent to the time of Aris- 
totle may be said to have made ample amends for this deficiency. 

1 have already remarked upon the essential conditions which ren- 
dered literary frauds in Greece possible. To these we now add some 
positive motives for their perpetration which the Alexandrian epoch 
furnished. The death of Alexander, of Aristotle, and of Demosthe- 
nes, occurring almost at the same time, constitutes one of the most 
marvellously significant synchronisms in the history of civilization, 
for it as emphatically marks the end of the productive period of 
Greek genius as it does that of the political independence of Hellas. 
There followed an age characterized by antiquarian research and 
scholasticism. The fountains of originality being now exhausted, 
and with no great objects to evoke enthusiasm or excite patriotic 
devotion, scholars turned their attention to taking an inventory, 
so to speak, of their glorious literary inheritance. The student and 
commentator succeeded the creative artist Theories of art, of 
music, and of poetry, abstracted from the vast material handed 
down from the past, appeared in great profusion, and searching 
investigation into the lives and works of the great literary masters 
was excited on every side. This penetrating scrutiny in fields of 
research hitherto entirely neglected must have soon revealed the 
fact that the writings of many authors, having been eclipsed by 
the noonday splendour of some greater genius, had been allowed to 
perish, and that authentic biographical information was in many 
instances utterly lacking. Now under the stimulus of this curiosity, 
only the more enhanced by the obstacles thrown in its way, it is not 
difficult to xinderstand how anecdote and fable gradually came to 
usurp the place of truth and facts no longer ascertainable, and that 
men of talent felt themselves induced to fill up some of these gaps 
by productions of their own, — a state of mind quite analogous to 

^ Cf. nberg, Studia Paeudo-Hippocrateih 1888, and on Galenas critical method 
in determining interpolations, see Br6cker, Bhein, Mus, xL 416 ff. 

2 Vss. 1228-1280. See also 1446-1460. 
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that which resulted in the phenomenon of so-called pious frauds^ 
with which the history of early Church literature has made us 
familiar. 

One of the most interesting of these forgeries was that committed 
by Heradides Ponticus. This prolific author, a pupil of Plato and 
Aristotle, was a man of unusual ability and encyclopaedic attain- 
ments, and in consequence his works, embracing almost every branch ^ 
of human knowledge, constituted a highly welcome repository of 
information for later writers. But great as was his renown in 
antiquity, his reputation for veracity and trustworthiness was not 
of an equally high order, as we must infer from certain criticisms 
in Cicero and Plutarch.^ It is to him, for example, that we are 
probably indebted for the discovery of such unquestionably myth- 
ical predecessors of Homer as Philammon, Linos, and Amphion,* 
and a great number of literary anecdotes, which have come down to 
us through various channels, have also been traced to his fertile 
imagination. 

Now this same Heraclides is accused by Diogenes Laertius,* on 
the authority of Aristoxenus, of having written a number of trage- 
dies^ which he passed off as original compositions of Thespis, the 
father of Attic tragedy. We have no adequate reasons for doubting 
this definite statement of Aristoxenus, though the grounds upon 
which it was based are unknown to us. But whatever they may have 
been, it is certain that the ancients paid no heed to the accusation, 
for Plutarch, Pollux, and Clemens cite a number of verses from 
Thespis without suspicion.* Plutarch even observes, somewhat 
naively, that the verses cited by him bear an astonishing resem- 
blance to a thought of Plato. So singular a parallelism would, 
indeed, appear rather remarkable in the case of Thespis ; it ceases 



^ Cic. de n(U. deor, L 13. 34 ea; eor 
dem Platonis achola PorUicus Heracli- 
des puerilibu8 fabulis rtfersit libros; 
Flut. Cam. 22. 

> Bergk, Oriech. Literat. I 404. 

«v. 92. 

* We know the names of four of 
them: *UpeU, *lll0€oi, Htwdt^t, ^A0\a 
Utklov 9 ^/3af. The double title 
clearly points to the fact that the 
Alexandrian philologians (Alexander 
iBtolns or CallimachuB in his UlpaK€t) 
had included these plays in their cata- 
logues without recognizing their spu- 



rious character, and had added the 
second title to distinguish this play 
from other plays entitled *A0Xa, e.g. of 
AchsBus and of one Diotimus. The 
Ai8aaKa\laij being contemporary docu- 
ments, did not, of course, record double 
titles, nor did the chronological list of 
Aristotle contain such, for equally ob- 
vious reasons. 

« Flut. de aud. poet. 86 C ; Clem. 
Alex. "LrptaiJL. v. 676 ; Pollux viiL 
13. 45, and cf. Bentley, Dies, on the 
EpisU ofPhalarU, p. 82. 266. 
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to be SO, however, if the lines in question were composed by Hera- 
elides, himself a pupil of the philosopher. This palpable anachronism 
will justify the further inference that Heraclides took no particular 
pains to prevent his forgery from being detected, by conforming 
these plays to the primitive conditions of tragedy in Thespis' time, 
— a supposition well confirmed by the observation that the extant 
verses are all written in iambic trimeters, but this metre, as Aris- 
totle^ expressly informs us, was not originally employed in the 
drama. It is even doubtful whether this ancient dramatist ever 
consigned his plays to writing; at all events, we hear nothing of 
them before Heraclides. Aristotle, significantly enough, never men- 
tions Thespis, and Bentley even maintained that he wrote only 
satyric plays. 

In this connection it is interesting to learn' that the uncritical 
credulity which saved Heraclides from detection was on one occa- 
sion exemplified in his own person, for Dionysius Metathemenos is 
said by Diogenes' to have attributed a tragedy of his own composi- 
tion, entitled PartJienopoeuSy to no less a poet than Sophocles, upon 
which Heraclides, unconscious of any fraud, made some learned 
comments in his work on the three tragedians. 

This seems to have been the only instance of a literary forgery 
fathered upon the great tragic trio.* The comic poets were treated 
with far less respect Thus we still have a number of iambic 
trimeters attributed to the early comedian Susarion^ which are 
certainly spurious, as shown by the use of the meter. The supposi- 
titious character of comedies of Chionides and Magnes did not 
escape the Alexandrian scholars,' and among the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes we find four plays whose authenticity was denied by 
ancient critics.' The genuineness of many plays of Epicharmus 
was also called into question, some recognizing only thirty-five, 
while others went as high as fifty-two or forty-two.' 



^ jPoet. C 4. 1449 a r&rt tUrpow ix 
rrrpa/iiTpov lafifitlop iyivtro' rh fiiw yip 
rpQrop rrrpafAiirpifi ixp(aiTO • • . X^$ewt 
M ytwofUnit a^ii 1i ^vait rh olnlop 
fiirpop tZpe. 

* Diog. Laert l.e. 

s Diog. Laert y. 92. 

* The Bhuus of Euripides is not a 
case in point. See below. 

* Anon, de com. ill. ; Bentley, op. 
eft., p. 236 fl., strangely conceives that 
ihey may possibly be genuine, pro- 



vided they are not regarded as occui^ 
ring in a drama. 

•Athen. Iv. 137 E, xiv. 638 D: * 
Toi^ c/r Xuawldfjif difa<f>€pofji4»ovs iroci^crar, 
UTt&xovs; ix. 367f., xiy. 038 e: 6 t^ 
€ls MdyrtfTa dya^/>6/iera iroii)<rat. 

' Vita Arist. xi. 85 Dlibn. ILol-n- 
(Tit, "Savaybt, N^<roc and "Slo^ot. 

« Athen. xiv. 048 D : ol rh. c/r 'Eirr- 
XapiM9 dyai>€p6fi*pa iroit^/uira ireroii^ 
K&rts . . . Td Si ip€vdnrtxdpfi*ia raOra 
trri iTfwoii/jicaa'ip dwipes fydo^c, Xpvff^yo- 
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that which resulted in the phenomenon of so-called pious frauds^ 
with which the history of early Church literature has made nm 
familiar. 

One of the most interesting of these forgeries was that committed 
by Heradidea P&ntictis. This prolific author, a pupil of Plato and 
Aristotle^ was a man of unusual ability and encyclopaBdic attain- 
ments, and in consequence his works, embracing almost every branch ^ 
of human knowledge, constituted a highly welcome repository of 
information for later writers. But great as was his renown in 
antiquity, his reputation for veracity and trustworthiness was not 
of an equally high order, as we must infer from certain criticisms 
in Cicero and Plutarch.^ It is to him, for example, that we are 
probably indebted for the discovery of such unquestionably myth- 
ical predecessors of Homer as Philammon, Linos, and Amphion,* 
and a great number of literary anecdotes, which have come down to 
us through various channels, have also been traced to his fertile 
imagination. 

Now this same Heraclides is accused by Diogenes Laertius,' on 
the authority of Aristoxenus, of having written a number of trage- 
dies^ which he passed off as original compositions of Thespis, the 
father of Attic tragedy. We have no adequate reasons for doubting 
this definite statement of Aristoxenus, though the grounds upon 
which it was based are unknown to us. But whatever they may have 
been, it is certain that the ancients paid no heed to the accusation, 
for Plutarch, Pollux, and Clemens cite a number of verses from 
Thespis without suspicion.* Plutarch even observes, somewhat 
naively, that the verses cited by him bear an astonishing resem- 
blance to a thought of Plato. So singular a parallelism would, 
indeed, appear rather remarkable in the case of Thespis ; it ceases 
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to be sOy however, if the lines in question were composed by Herar 
elides, himself a pupil of the philosopher. This palpable anachronism 
will justify the further inference that Heraclides took no particular 
pains to prevent his forgery from being detected, by conforming 
these plays to the primitive conditions of tragedy in Thespis' time, 
— a supposition well confirmed by the observation that the extant 
verses are all written in iambic trimeters, but this metre, as Aris* 
totle* expressly informs us, was not originally employed in the 
drama. It is even doubtful whether this ancient dramatist ever 
consigned his plays to writing; at all events, we hear nothing of 
them before Heraclides. Aristotle, significantly enough, never men- 
tions Thespis, and Bentley even maintained that he wrote only 
satyric plays. 

In this connection it is interesting to learn' that the uncritical 
credulity which saved Heraclides from detection was on one occa- 
sion exemplified in his own person, for Dionysius Metathemenos is 
said by Diogenes' to have attributed a tragedy of his own composi- 
tion, entitled PartJienopcBus, to no less a poet than Sophocles, upon 
which Heraclides, unconscious of any fraud, made some learned 
comments in his work on the three tragedians. 

This seems to have been the only instance of a literary forgery 
fathered upon the great tragic trio.* The comic poets were treated 
with far less respect Thus we still have a number of iambic 
trimeters attributed to the early comedian Susarion^ which are 
certainly spurious, as shown by the use of the meter. The supposi- 
titious character of comedies of Chionidea and Magnea did not 
escape the Alexandrian scholars,* and among the comedies of Aria- 
tophanea we find four plays whose authenticity was denied by 
ancient critics.' The genuineness of many plays of Epicharmua 
was also called into question, some recognizing only thirty-five, 
while others went as high as fifty-two or forty-two.® 
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• Athen. iv. 137 E, xiv. 638 D : * 
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While the forgery of Heraclides and others may be said to have 
established an unbroken series of tragic and comic poets from 
Thespis and Susarion down, representing every phase of the Greek 
drama, from its origin to its decline, other '^ ai^pcs IvSo^oc " kindly 
lent their literary skill and learning to fill up a deplorable gap in 
Greek historiography. At all events, Dionysius * expressly informs 
us that the works of most of the older Xoyoypa^, such as Cadmus, 
Charon of Lampsacus, AcusHaus,^ Hippya of Rhegium,' and even of 
Hecatceus,* were plainly spurious.* 

None of these works have survived, or else only in scattered frag- 
ments. Dionysius' statement may, however, be substantiated, at 
least in one instance, by the story which Suidas has preserved con- 
cerning Acusilaus. This writer, says the lexicographer, is reported 
to have secured the greater part of his historical material from some 
bronze tablets which his father accidentally discovered in the cellar 
of his house. 

The ancient forgers frequently had recourse to similar fictions ; 
for, however transparent they may seem to us, the accidental char- 
acter of the alleged discoveries doubtless had the desired efPect of 
giving to these literary frauds an air of verisimilitude and intrinsic 
authenticity which in its turn invested the information furnished 
with an importance and interest which it in reality was perhaps far 
from possessing. 

Some of the odes of Sappho, handed down to Alexandrian philolo- 
gists, also seem to have been of questionable authenticity.* The 
didactic sayings of Theognis, and the erotic songs of Anacreon, 
were diluted with the effusions of unknown bards to such an extent 
that it is often very difficult — in many cases quite impossible — to 



p6s re 6 adXijri^t, ws ^ijo'iy *ApurT6$epos 
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separate with any degree of confidence the counterfeit imitation 
from the genuine coin. But whether these imitators intentionally 
passed off their poems as genuine productions of the more famous 
authors, or whether their verses were subsequently added to the 
Theognidian or Anacreontic corpus because of their similarity of 
treatment and subject-matter, are questions which cannot at this late 
day be satisfactorily determined. On the whole, I am inclined to 
believe that the latter cause, just as in the instances discussed 
below, was largely responsible for the composite character of the 
extant collections under notice. 

In the time of Cicero, speeches of Alcilnades and Pericles were 
still in circulation and generally regarded as genuine.^ Their 
authenticity is, however, justly denied by Quintilian,' and, in fact, 
the very practice of publishing orations after their delivery did not 
grow up till later.' 

A very long list of forgeries is met with in the philosophical 
literature of the Greeks. They seem to owe their existence prin- 
cipally to two causes. The one was a pecuniary inducement, the 
other a desire to enrich, for purposes of propaganda, the doxograph- 
ical material of certain philosophical sects, particularly the Neo- 
Platonic and Neo-Pythagorean, which arose in the third century. 

Our authorities for the first of these incentives are two passages in 
Galen and Ammonius.^ Pseudepigraphic writings first made their 
appearance,* says Galen, during the time that the kings of Egypt 
and Pergamom tried to outdo each other in their efforts to increase 
their libraries, money rewards being offered to those who would 
secure the works of some ancient writer. In consequence, many 
supposititious writings were sold. Ammonius is even more explicit* 
It is reported, says he, that Ptolemaeus Philadelphus (or rather 

1 Clc. de orat, it 22. 03 arUiquissimi by Flat. PhoBdr, 267 D ol it4yurrov dvrd- 

fere (sc. oratores) sufU^ quorum qui- fiepoi . . . alax^^'^*'^*- X^ovt re ypd^at 

dem scripta constentj Pericles atque kclI iraraXc/xetr ffvyypd/ifMra iavrQw, 

Alcibiades; Brut. 7. 27 ante Periclemj d6^aw 4>opoi6fuvoi rod fxetra xp^^^f M^ 

cuius scripta quaedam feruntur . . . ffo^iaral KaKQprai, 

liUera nulla est quae . . . oratoris esse ^ Galen ad Hipp, de nat. Jwrn. i. 42 

videatur, (Vol. zv., p. 105 K.) ; Ammonius to 

> iii. 1. 12 haec autem quae feruntur Arist. Categ.y p. 10. See also Bentley, 

db aliis esse composita; xii. 2. 22 cuius Diss, on Phalaris, p. 80 ff. 

(8C. Periclis) eloquentiae, etiam si ^ This statement, if taken literally, 

nulla ad nos monumenta venerunt; 10. is of course notoriously false, but the 

49 quasdam nihil posteritati mansuris- practice may well have first assumed 

que mox litteris reliquissef ut Periclen. noticeable proportions at that time ; 

* The reason why orators refrained it certainly reached its height in the 

from publishing their speeches is given Alexandrian period. 
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Euergetes), being very anxious to possess the complete works of 
Aristotle, as, indeed, all books whatsoever, offered pecuniary re- 
wards to all those who would secure for him any treatise of that 
philosopher. Some, therefore, with the design of getting the 
promised compensation, put Aristotle's name to other authors' 
writings. 

We have every reason to believe that the supply fully equalled 
the demand. The demonstrably spurious writings of PUUo were 
all probably forged at this time.^ 

Of the esoteric works of Aristotle which have alone come down 
to us, excepting the recently discovered 'AAtvouW iraXiroo, very 
many, even omitting interpolations, are indisputably apocryphal' 
The same seems to have been true of a number of the lost Dia- 
logues ; at all events, we learn' that the Stoic Panaetius had demon- 
strated the spuriousness of the dialogue Ilcpi cvycKoaf, which is of 
particular interest, because this treatise was perhaps the ultimate 
source of the story of the bigamy of Socrates,^ a calumny not called 
into question till the time of Bentley, and finally disposed of by 
. Lusac in his famous dissertation De bigamia SocroHs. 

The interesting subject of Pseudo-Pythagorean literature well 
deserves a comprehensive monograph. A few remarks, however, 
must suffice in this place. The causes mainly responsible for its 
existence have been well pointed out by Zeller.* The second cen- 



^ E.g. Epinomia, Minos, Hippar- 
ckust AnterasUBi Tlitages^ Definitions. 
The Midon^ Aleyon, Demodocus, Sisj^ 
phus, P?usaceSf Chelidonf Hebdome^ 
Epimenides, Eryxias, Axiochus on Jus- 
tice, on Virtue, and the second Alcibi' 
odes were recognized as apocrsrphal 
even in antiquity, the last being, 
rather absoidly, ascribed to Xenophon 
(Athen.xi. 606C). To these we ought 
probably to add the first Alcibiades, the 
Clitophon, the Ion, and the Parmeni- 
des. The genuineness of the remaining 
Dialogues seems to me clearly proved 
by the amusing contradictory results 
at which the chorizontic critics of 
Plato, from Ast down to the modem 
statisticians, have arrived. On the 
dialogues ascribed to some of Socrates* 
alleged pupils, such as Cebes (Ulpa^) 
PhsBdon, and Simon, said to have been 
forged by Fasiphon of Eretria, see 



Snsemihl, Oesch. der griech. LiSerat. in 
der Alexand. Zeit. i., pp. 20-25. On 
Fs. TimsBUS, cf . ibid, ii., p. 337. 

' E,g. ll€pl yj^iuirtoif, wtpl dicova/tdf 

TUP, W9pl WPtdfULTOS, r€pl ^UP KlP1^9VS, 

fAi^Xarticd irpo/SX^/xara, ^^vfftoywvfUKd, 
vtpl ^po4>dpovs, V9pl Z^Piapos, irep2 Top- 
ylov, wpofiX'^fULTa ^ffixd, ^wucd, ^vrucd, 
ytwpyiKd, BavyAata ixodcpjirti, wtpl ic6<r- 
fwv, priropuHj xpbt 'AX4^apSpop. Cf. 
Susemihl, L, pp. 156-167. 

*Athen. xiii. 556 B, Flut ArisL 
27. 

^ The same charge had been made 
by Aristoxenus, Demetrius Fhalereus, 
and Hieronymus of Cardia. The Feri- 
patetics seem to have developed bio- 
graphical slander into a regular system, 
for most of the current scandalous 
characteristics of ancient philosophers 
may be traced to them. 

s Philos. der Griech. i.«, pp. 258 tL 
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tury before our era witnessed the revival of the alleged doctrines of 
Pythagoras and his school, the age being peculiarly favourable to the 
spread of an ethico-religious philosophy. Now, as these doctrines 
rested entirely upon the supposed ipse dixit authority of an indi- 
vidual concerning whom but little historical information was avail- 
able, the so-called Neo-Pythagoreans found no difficulty in persuad- 
ing themselves that their own dogmas had also formed part, but 
still in solution, as it were, of the teaching of the ancient founder 
of their sect. On the other hand, they were confronted by the 
unanimous opinion of antiquity ^ that Pythagoras, like Socrates and 
the Stoic Zeno, never committed his doctrines to writing, it being 
even more than doubtful whether he communicated his ideas orally 
to regular disciples, for his philosophy, it would seem, consisted 
rather of certain ascetic modes of conduct than in formulated tenets 
of belief. Now, this complete absence of authentic writings from 
the pen of Pythagoras himself' naturally stood in the way of a suc- 
cessful propaganda of the resuscitated philosophy, the more so as 
the numerous rival sects then in existence were able to point to a 
perfect galaxy of dogmatic expounders, comprising indeed some of 
the most brilliant names in Greek literature. Under these circum- 
stances a variety of ingenious devices was resorted to, expressly 
designed to offset the obnoxious tradition referred to. The follow- 
ing may serve as a characteristic specimen, out of many, of the 
method employed. 

The ancient Ionian philosopher Heraclitus,' in a well-known 
passage preserved by Diogenes,^ took occasion to speak of the great 
erudition (iroXv/Aodca) of Pythagoras. Now into this very passage 
there were inserted the titles of a number of Pseudo-Pythagorean 
treatises. This interpolation accomplished its purpose, for the ex- 
plicit attribution of these works to Pythagoras in so ancient and un- 
impeachable an authority as Heraclitus, sufficiently counterbalanced 
the contrary tradition. It legitimized, so to speak, the forgeries 
there cited, and at the same time opened wide the door for similar 
frauds, — an opportunity which the Pythagoreans utilized with im- 
punity, the works of Porphyrins, and above all of lamblichus, 
giving us a vivid conception of their extent and their character. 

On another occasion, the authenticity of the apocryphal writings 

1 Diog. Laert. Procem. 16. » Cf . H. Diels, Archiv fUr Oesch. 

> Aristotle never speaks of the d. Philosophie, ill. 3. 
doctrines of Pythagoras, but ascribes ^ viiL 6. 

them vaguely to the Pythagoreans. 
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of one Ocellus, the reputed personal friend of Pythagoras, was 
triumphantly demonstrated by an apparently casual reference to 
them in a letter of Archytas which had been forged for this very 
purpose. 

Not a few of the literary frauds were perpetrated during the reign of 
the Ptolemies and later emanated from the Jews^ of Alexandria, 
among whom Aristobulus' and the so-called Hecatseus^ have per- 
haps acquired the greatest notoriety. It is to these, for instance, 
that we owe the priceless discovery that a very considerable part of 
Hellenic wisdom was in reality stolen from the Pentateuch ; and in 
order to prove so astounding an assertion, they cheerfully forged a 
number of Orphic hymns, attributed a poem of their own composi- 
tion to Phocylides, and interpolated the works of Hesiod and other 
epics with choice selections from the Old Testament, while Homer 
— mirabile dictu — is made to appear as a staunch advocate of a 
stricter observance of the Sabbath I Yet, notwithstanding the 
brazen audacity of these forgeries, we find such eminent Church 
Fathers as Clemens Alexandrinus ^ and Eusebius not only quoting 
them with approval, but even stoutly maintaining their authen- 
ticity. 

It is in the department of epistolary composition, however, that 
literary frauds, numerically considered, reach their culmination. 
For there is scarcely an illustrious personality in Greek literature or 
history from Themistocles down to Alexander, who was not credited 
with a more or less extensive correspondence.* Such wholesale 
fabrications were doubtless primarily suggested by the fictitious 
letters found, e.^., in Herodotus {e,g, ii. 40) or Thucydides (i. 128^ 



1 Cf . the exhaustive treatment in 
Susemihl, op, cU. ii.. pp. 601-656. 

>Cf. the celebrated treatise of 
Yalokenaer, Diatribe de AriatobulOt 
ed. by Losac, 1806. Susemihl, ii., 
pp. 629-634. 

* See Susemihl, p. 644 f . 

^ Cf . the instructive and interesting 
treatise of A. Scheck, de fontibus de- 
mentis Alexandrinif Progr. Gymn. 
August, ad Sti. Stephani, 1889, esp. 
c. iii. (de adtUterinis qui Clementis 
aetate circumferehantur libris) and c. 
vi. (de spuriis versibus quibus Clemens 
Orciecos unum deum coluisse compro- 
bare vult). 

^ The subject of F&eudepistolo- 



graphi, so far as they antedate the 
Christian era, is treated with his usual 
erudition by Susemihl, ii., pp. 579-601. 
Some of the more interesting letters, 
apart from those briefly discussed 
above, may be enumerated here: 
Thales, Feriander, Pittacus, Anaxime- 
nes, Solon and Pisistratus, Heraclitus 
(J. Bemay^s Die Heraclitischen Briefe^ 
1869), Themistocles, Euripides, De- 
mocritus, Socrates, Phsedrus (the last 
five are omitted by Susemihl. See 
Bentley's Phalaria, pp. 527-668), Hip- 
pocrates, Demosthenes, Isocrates, Ly- 
cuigus, Agesilaus, Speusippus, Philip 
of Macedon, Alexander, Antipater^ 
Antigonus, etc., etc. 
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129, 137; vii. 11-15),^ and were greatly facilitated by the very 
nature of epistolary composition. For in a letter, artistic unity, 
cogency of reasoning and rhetorical finish are not prerequisite 
qualities; an easy abandon, on the contrary, variety and multiplicity 
of topics, and a greater stylistic freedom in their treatment, consti- 
tuting some of the characteristics of all confidential communications. 
The author in this field had therefore a comparatively easy task to 
accomplish, and his production, whether composed with a view to 
deception or written as a rhetorical school-exercise, would easily 
pass critical scrutiny as to its genuineness, if a reasonable amount 
of care was taken in preserving consistency in the characterization 
and if his treatment kept within the bounds of biographical accu- 
racy or historical probability. This applies in a measure, e.g., to 
the extant letters ascribed to Archytas, Speusippus, Isocrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, which are not without their advocates even at the 
present day. But^ on closer examination, the vast majority of 
extant letters, not to say all, are found to give rise to grave suspi- 
cions, not to mention that we have good reasons for believing that 
the very custom of employing letters as the vehicle of confidential 
and personal communications did not arise till a comparatively 
late period, its more or less general introduction probably not ante- 
dating the time of Aristotle.' 

Whether the six letters of Aristotle, which are all that is left to 
us of a very large collection known to the ancients,' are all spu- 
rious, as seems most likely,^ or whether they contain some genuine 
morsels, as Susemihl* is inclined to think, it is certain that their 
authenticity was never questioned in antiquity, Demetrius, in his 
treatise on ' Interpretation,' even going so far as to pronounce them 
the inimitable masterpieces of epistolary composition. 

As regards the spuriousness of the letters of PlcUo, thirteen in 
number, or rather only twelve, as the first purports to be written by 
Dion to the tyrant Dionysius, the verdict of modern critics is still 



^ Westermann, de epittoL acripto- 
ribus Oraecia, !., p. 4 f. 

* Wilamowitz, Antigonos v. Karys- 
to»f p. 151, note 15: **Die Existenz 
einzelner gleich fiir die Pablication 
geschriebener Brief e ist wesentlich von 
einer Privatcorrespondenz verschie- 
den, wie die aristotelische and epicu- 
reische war. Die letztere hat ausser 
dem Scholkreise wenig zu bedeuten 
gehabt, somit scheint mir die aris- 



totelische das epochemachende Ereig- 
niss.'* 

* Artemon's edition contained eight 
books (David, In Arist, Categ. 24), 
that of Andronicus no fewer than 
twenty (Demetrius Uepl ipixriv, 231) ; 
the special headings in the list of Diog- 
enes, V. 27, foot up an even greater totaL 
But see Susemihl, ii. 580, note 17. 

« Cf . Stahr, AHBtotelia, U. 167 ft 

* X.C., note 18. 
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far from being nnanimous. Even Bentley seems not to have ques- 
tioned their authenticity, for he cites the second as genuine.^ 
Others are at least disposed to regard some of them as Platonic, the 
second, fifth, twelfth^ and especially the seventh, the oldest and 
most interesting, having found the most supporters. 

They first appear in the fifth trilogy of the Platonic writings 
arranged by Aristophanes of Byzantium, and later in the tetralogies 
of Thrasyllus, and throughout antiquity no breath of scepticism 
attached to them. The numerous authentic details contained in 
them seem, indeed, to prove that they were composed at a time 
when reliable sources of information concerning Plato were still 
accessible, and the facts of his life had not yet been covered with 
the ivy growth of myth and anecdote which, at a subsequent period, 
clustered about the historical personality. On the other hand, how- 
ever, these letters repeatedly present a very inaccurate and blurred 
picture of Platonic doctrines; the unknown authors deal for the 
most part with the most petty trivialities, never once rising above 
the dead level of mediocrity. The ethical sublimity of Plato, his 
idealistic conceptions, are wholly wanting. We need but read a 
Platonic dialogue and one of these letters in close succession to feel 
the entirely different intellectual atmosphere, which cannot, in my 
judgment, be wholly attributed to the inherent difference between 
philosophical and epistolary composition. The style finally, — no 
mean criterion, — though undoubtedly based upon good Attic 
models, is altogether devoid of individuality, and lacks that in- 
tangible quality of genius which characterizes everything that the 
great poet-philosopher ever penned.* 

Finally, I draw attention to one other instance of a literary forgery 
which is of particular interest, because it furnishes the only exam- 
ple, at least the only one that has come under my observation, of a 
literary fraud perpetrated from a motive of pure malice, it having 
been designed to blast the reputation of one of the greatest historians 
of Greece. 

Apropos of a statue in Olympia, erected to Anaadmenes of 
Lampsacus, the traveller Pausanias^ takes occasion to add a few 
details concerning this man and to give some of the reasons for his 
being thus honoured. We learn, accordingly, among other things, 

^ Diss, on Phalaris, etc., p. 661. and Sosemihl, ii. pp. 681-684, where 

' On this whole question, see Ear- also other literature is given, 
sten, CommenUUio critica de Platonis ' vi. 18, 2 ff . ; reproduced almost 

quoe feruntur epistoUZt Utrecht, 1864, verbatim in Suidas, s.v, * k¥a^LfUvrt%, 
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that Anaximenes was the author of a number of historical works^ and 
that he was the inventor of extemporaneous speeches, whatever that 
may mean. The statue in question had been erected to him by his 
grateful fellow-citizens, because he had on one occasion saved the 
town of Lampsacus from destruction at the hands of the enraged 
Alexander, by a very clever ruse which he practised upon the great 
Macedonian. After relating the story, Pausanias continues as fol- 
lows: This same Anaximenes once played an ingenious but very 
scurvy trick upon his enemy, the historian Theopompus. Being 
himself a sophist, and skilled in imitating the style of the sophists, 
he wrote a book,^ in which he slandered Athens, Sparta, and Thebes; 
and then counterfeiting to perfection the diction of the historian, he 
sent the work to these cities under the latter's name, in consequence 
of which all Hellas was intensely exasperated at Theopompus. 

The very existence of this passage is, of course, a clear proof that 
the apocryphal character of the pamphlet was not unknown to the 
ancients. Nevertheless it was generally accepted as genuine, for 
Lucian,' Josephus, and Aristides * all quote it as a work of Theo- 
pompus; and it seems to have suggested to the learned Yarro his 
Menippean Satire (?), entitled TpiKop-qvo^,^ which probably dealt with 
the first triumvirate. 

If we again inquire into the causes that can have made so bold a 
forgery so successful, two reasons will suggest themselves. In the 
first place, the genuine writings of Theopompus, according to the 
unanimous verdict of antiquity, were distinguished by scurrilous 
invective and vituperation, even Dionysius, who is rather partial to 
him, being reluctantly forced to admit the acidulous character of 
his writings.^ So far, then, the calumnious attack need not have 
excited suspicion ; and if we recall that Anaximenes reproduced the 
style of Theopompus with singular fidelity, the general belief in the 
genuineness of the book will cease to be surprising. The really 
surprising circumstance about it, at least to a modem mind, would 
seem to be the fact that the style of an ancient author possessed so 
elastic, and, as it were, so tangible an individuality as to render 



^The title was either Tpucdpapos 
(Luc. PseudoL 29) or Tparokirucbs 
(loe. c. Ap, i. 24). 

^ L,c, tIs ovrun iw \&fois /cryaX6roX- 
ftos . . . t6p di Oe^TOfixor ^2 rf Tpt- 
Ktipdptp Kpimrra 4>dpai rpt7X(6x(M \6y<p 
Kt^TSfttiKipot aih'bp rdf wpoi^o^at ir6Xcit. 

* Sneam. Bom., p. 211. 



* Cf. Appian, B. C. ii. 9, and Var- 
ronis Sat, Men., p. 232 (Biese). 

•Cf. Polyb. viii. 12; Dionys. Ep. 
ad Pomp. 6. 8 ; Nepos, Ale. 11 ; Io6. 
c. Ap. i. 24 ; Plut. Lys. 30 ; de Herod, 
malign. 855 ; Athen. vi. 254 B ; Lucian, 
de hist, conscrib. 59 ; Clem. Alex. 
ZrpufjL, i. 116 ; Soidas, s.v, 'E^opof . 
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exact reproduction possible. But, as has been well said/ ^'we 
modems do not regard prose composition as an end in itself, but 
merely as a convenient vehicle for conveying our ideas, and we are 
but too apt to judge a writer solely by the worth of whcU he has to 
say than by the way in which he says it." To the ancient author, 
however, form and substance stand on a basis of absolute equality ; 
his style and his thoughts are reciprocally co-ordinated. And as a 
result, all the great prose masterpieces of Greek literature, notwith- 
standing the impression of spontaneity which they convey, are 
found on closer inspection to have been rhetorically polished with 
an incredible care. Thus, Demosthenes, to cite the most familiar 
instances, scrupulously avoids the concurrence of three short sylla- 
bles, while Isocrates did not tolerate the clashing of two vowels, 
except in a few well-defined instances. "The ancients read with 
their ears, as well as with their eyes"; and hence we are not 
surprised to see Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian,' and others recom- 
mending certain metrical feet and rhythmical cadences as par- 
ticularly effective and praiseworthy in prose composition; while 
the story told by Cicero,' that the orator Carbo on one occasion 
excited his hearers to a wild pitch of enthusiasm, simply by 
ending a period with the sonorous word * comprobavit,' bears elo- 
quent testimony to the keen appreciation for the rhetorical niceties 
of diction on the part of an ancient audience. In a word, then, 
the great classical prose writer is an artist, precisely as a sculptor, 
or an architect, or a musical composer is an artist. Thus it is 
that the various species of literary composition in the classical 
tongues are made to conform to distinct, well-recognized types or 
genera dicendi, peculiarly adapted to the thoughts which they are 
designed to embody, and the numerous systems of rhetoric which to 
modem notions so often seem but the result of an over-ingenious 
subtlety of analysis, appear to be directly called forth by the un- 
rivalled flexibility of structure of the Greek language and the 
rhetorical exigencies of literary prose. It is in this way, then, that 
I should explain the possibility of exact stylistic reproduction* on 
the part of Anaximenes, no less than the necessity of attempting 
it, if the literary forgery was to pass itself off successfully as an 
original work of the author to whom it was ascribed. 

1 Jevons, Hist, of Greek LU,, p. 394. ^ The architectural elaboration, more- 

s Cf. Arist. Bhet, iii. 8 ; Cic. Orat. over, of the prose of Isocrates, whose 

67. 91 ; Quint, ix. 4. 61, 87. pupil Theopompus was, rendered his 

* Cic. Orat, 63. 214. diction particularly open to imitation. 
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But while the works hitherto discussed were supposititious/ it 
would be a serious mistake to imagine that all literary productions 
found sailing under false colours were similarly the result of fraud. 

This is notably not the case with that large class of poems which 
goes by the name of the Epic Cyde^ many of which were ascribed 
to Homer, an opinion quite imiversally held, always excepting a 
famous passage in Herodotus,' down to the time of Zenodotus, who 
seems to have been the first to restrict the authorship of Homer to 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Thus Pindar, in a fragment preserved 
by iESlian,' quotes the Cypria as Homeric; and if it be true that 
^schylus pronounced his tragedies to be but so many crumbs from 
the rich-laden banquet of Homer/ a glance at the titles of the 
seventy-three plays known to us will suffice to prove that he too 
regarded Homer as the author of more epics than the Iliad and 
Odyssey,^ And the historian Thucydides, as well as the x>o®t 
Aristophanes, accepted the so-called Homeric Hymns as perfectly 
genuine.^ Homer (and the same applies to the didactic and genea- 
logical epic of Hesiod ^) had in fact come to jbe looked upon as the 
unapproachable master of epic song, and thus gradually drew unto 
himself, like some irresistible magnet, many other epic productions, — 
a process greatly facilitated by the circumstance that most of these 
earlier epics, perhaps all, were iSicrvora. 

In like manner, the corpus Hippocrateum was considerably in- 
creased at an early date by the accession of spurious medical 
treatises.* 



1 The following are some of the 
terms applied to spurious writings: 
poBe^ip (cf. Lobeck, Aglaoph.t p. 389), 
p6$a, iff p6$ovs vapaypd^iw, drriKiytip, 
tl yr^ioWf o^K cTrcu with gen., rd e/f 
— dwa^p6fi£Pa, 6 rd ttf — dpa^p6fji£wa 
wolriaas, }p€vdQs iriypd^iv, ylf€\firrl' 
ypa<f»a (^cvdcrix^PM^ta). 

« ii. 117. 

» F. ^. ix. 96 = Find, flragm. 189. 

«Athen. ylii. 347 E T9ftdxv rQv 
*Om^Pov /crydXwr Selxpiap, 

^Only a few are directly taken 
from these, viz. ^p&yes rj 'Exropot ^Arpa, 
Ilfl9€\&irri, Mif^tww, KipK^ ffarvpuc^, 

• Thucyd.iu.l04; Arist Bf«to,v.676. 

7 Cf. Quint. L 1. 16 in qua sententia 
Hesiodum esse plurimi tradunt qui 
ante grammaticum AristopJuinem fue- 
runt nam is primus ^o^irat, in quo 



libro scriptum ?ioc invenitur, negavit 
esse huius poetae and cf., e.g., rvi«t- 
kQp KardXoyos, *Ho<a(, MrydXa Hpya, 
MeXa/bixod/a, Oi^ffius els "AiSov Kardpaait, 
Ki^vKos ydftoSf *Eiri9a\dfuop els JIri\4a 
kclI Gfrir, * kffTpopoiuxd and others. 

^ Many of these antedate Aristotle, 
who, though he never quotes Hippocra- 
tes,consulted the great physician's writ- 
ings repeatedly, citations from works 
which modem critics consider genuine 
being, however, significantly rare. See 
the admirable article of H. Diels, Ueher 
die Sxcerpte von Menon^s latrika {Her- 
mes, zzviii., pp. 407-436, esp. 429 ft.), 
where some reasons for the erroneous 
adscription of current medical works 
to Hippocrates are also pointed out. 
Actoal forgeries in Hippocrates* name 
probably belong to the Ptolemaic era. 
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Anonymity constitutes, in fact, a perpetual source of confusion 
and error. For innumerable prose treatises and poems, of unknown 
authorship, if they bore but some resemblance in style or subject- 
matter to the writings of an illustrious author, easily found l^eir 
way into a collection of his works, and were subsequently handed 
down as his own productions. It is to this circumstance that we 
owe the preservation of some valuable works, which would other- 
wise have perished. 

Thus the fifth Olympic ode of Pindar was, according to the 
ancient scholiast, not composed by the great Boeotian, but as it cele- 
brated not only the same individual, Psaumis, as did the genuine 
fourth Olympic, but was also written somewhat in Pindar's manner, 
it was added to the Pindaric collection. 

Among the works of Xenophon there has been preserved a very 
able and instructive treatise on the Athenian commonwealth, which 
possesses the additional distinction of being at once the earliest speci- 
men of Attic prose that has survived, as well as the earliest example 
of a political pamphlet. The evidence against the reputed author- 
ship of Xenophon is quite overwhelming; but as the historian had 
written a treatise on the Lacedaemonian state, this little anonymous 
essay became incorporated in his works as a most suitable pendant. 

The play Rhesus^ attributed to Euripides, possibly furnishes an- 
other, final instance — for the list might be indefinitely extended — 
of a ilfcvSetriypaffxw due to anonymity. The extant play can never 
have emanated from the pen of Euripides, as has been generally ad- 
mitted since the time of G. Hermann.^ But that the great drama- 
tist did write a play of that name is clear from the vTrotfco-is. Alex- 
ander ^tolus, who, according to Tzetzes, Proleg, to Arist. PlutuSy 
catalogued the Greek tragedies for the Alexandrian Library, finding, 
as we may conjecture, only this play extant, placed it in the Euripi- 
dean corpus, identifying it with the original Rhesus recorded in 
Aristotle's Ai&uricaXtai. But Gallimachus, in his IltvaKcs, or perhaps 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, the ultimate source of our extant 
viro^eo-cis, denied its authenticity, chiefly on the ground of its 
'Sophoclean character*; while Crates, contradicting as usual the 
opinion of Alexandrian scholars, inclined to the demonstrably erro- 
neous belief that it was one of the poet's earliest efforts.' 

^ Opusc, ill. 262 ff. See now John and of the Bat3rric play Sisuphus to 

C. Bolfe in Harvard Studies, iv. Critias, though usually counted among 

(1803), p. 97. the plays of Euripides, the attribution 

3 The adflcription of the PirUhoua of a poem to both Ibycua and Stesi- 
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Another and equally fruitful source of perplexity is found in the 
existence of so many writers of the same name. Thus some twenty 
authors of the name of Dionysius and of Ptolemaeus are known to 
us, not to mention numerous Heraclides, ApoUodori, Apollonii, 
Alexandri, Demetrii, Diodori, etc., etc. To bring some light into 
existing chaos, one Demetrius Magnes, a contemporary of Cicero, 

wrote a book entitled IIcpi rwv avimvvfJLwv iroii/raiv re #cai (rvyy/xt^ecuv. 

It is quoted frequently by later writers, such as Plutarch and 
Athenseus, and especially by Diogenes Laertius, who made most 
abundant use of this work, though possibly only at second hand. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus has preserved to us almost verbatim the 
chapter on Dinarchus, which, though it gives us only a tolerably 
fair conception of his method, makes us keenly feel the irreparable 
loss we have suffered. 

Of the innumerable instances in which hoTnonymity was directly 
responsible for erroneous adscriptions, the following may suffice by 
way of illustration. A number of works are in our sources attrib- 
uted to Heraclides Ponticus, though probably composed by Hera- 
clides Lembos. In the same way the valuable treatise <^ On Inter- 
pretation'* was ascribed to Demetrius Phalereus, whereas it was 
written by a much later and less illustrious namesake. Some of 
the apocryphal speeches of Isocrates were the work of his pupil 
Isocrates of ApoUonia;^ and we learn that Gsecilius himself was 
disposed to attribute the so-called Delian oration, which had come 
down under the name ^schines to a contemporary, but less illus- 
trious, namesake.' 

Pseudonymity is practically unknown in the literary history of 
Greece, but this need not surprise us in a people who, in Horace's 
phrase, were ^' praeter laudem nullius avari," and whose authors, as 
Cicero facetiously puts it, never failed to attach their names to 
their own works, even when writing " de gloria contemnenda." * 

The only genuine instance of a pseudonym which I am able to 
adduce is Themistogenes of Syracuse,* whom Xenophon mentions as 
the author of his own Anabasis, and he appears as such in Suidas. 

choros, and many similar confusions, ^ Cf. Hell. liL 1, 2 ; Plat, de glor. 

are in my judgment also due to Mhen. 1 ; Tzetzes, ChiL vii. 930. See 

anonjrmity. also the excellent discussion of Xeno- 

^ Zosim. Vita Isoc., p. 258. phon's motives for thus concealing his 

« Cf. Phot. Cod. 61, 20 a, 9 ff . ; identity, in Felix Dtirrbach's VApolo- 

Susemihl, it, p. 449, note 8. gie de Xenophon dans VAnabase in Re- 

» Hor. A. P. 324 ; Cic. pro Arch, 11. vue des Etudes grecques. No. 23 (1893), 

26, Tuic DUp. i. 16, 84. pp. 343 ff. 
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The case of the poet AristoplumeB is perhaps not quite analogous. 
For, although his three earliest plays were brought upon the stage 
in the name of Philonides ^ and of Callistratus,' while two of his 
latest were presented, so to speak, by the old poet as a gift to his 
son Ararus,' to insure his favourable reception by the public, the 
name of the real author was unquestionably an open secret, even if 
we admit that Aristophanes' name did not appear in the DidascaliOy 
for otherwise a famous passage in the Clouds would have been 
unintelligible to his hearers.^ 

If any reliance could be placed upon a curious passage in Quin- 
tilian,' concerning certain orations of Menander which went by the 
name of Charisius^ we might possibly recognize in this still another 
example of a pseudonym. Unfortunately, however, the statement 
itself seems questionable, to say the least. 

There remains one other class of undoubtedly apocryphal writings 
whose existence can neither be accounted for on the assumption of 
a literary forgery, nor justly attributed to any of the causes so &r 
dealt with. I refer to the large number of ^«v8cirfypa^ in the 
collections of the great Attic orators. 

Thus, there were extant in the tune of Dionysius of Halicamassus 
and Cfficilius, 60 orations of Antiphon, of which Csecilius rejected 25 ; 
of 425 of Lysias, only 233 were accepted as genuine ; of 64 speeches 
of IssBus, 14 were pronounced spurious ; among the 60 speeches of 
Isocrates, Csecilius regarded 28, Diopysius, 25, as apocryphaL Of 
77 of Hyperides, 52 were accepted as from his pen. Of the 71 
orations of Demosthenes known to us, CaBcilius admitted 66 as 
authentic. We still possess 60 speeches, but many of an extremely 
doubtful character are among them.' Besides these, we also have 
66 prooemia to public orations, which are unquestionably supposi- 
titious. 

Kow it cannot, of course, be denied that a goodly number of these 
speeches were designedly Withered upon these orators.' But the 
vast majority undoubtedly owe their existence to another cause. 

^ AcuraX^f (427 B.C.). * See the list in A. Schftfer, DtmoB- 

> Babylonians (426) and Achar- thenes u. seine ZeU, Vol. ilL 2, 816 ; 

nians (426). Fr. Blass, Oriech. Beredsamkeitt Vol. 

* Aiolosikon and Kokaloe, iii. 

* Clouds^ YBS. 628-536. ? ^ few indisputable instances of 
^ X. 1. 70 Nee nihil profecto vide- such literary forgeries still extant must 

runt^ qui orationea quae Charisi no- again su£9ce : Andocides, Kard 'AXjci- 
mini addicurUwr a Menandro scriptas ptddov ; Demosthenes* 'Erird^iof (see 
putant. the works cited in preyions note). Of 
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The Post-Aristotelian epoch witnessed the development all over 
the Greek-speaking world of schools of rhetoric whose purpose it 
was to give to students an oratorical education. With a view to 
the attainment of this end, their pupils were called upon to compose 
fictitious speeches based upon the models left by the great Attic 
orators, the subjects being usually propounded in some such form 
as the following : '' Given a certain case, how would Antiphon, or 
Lysias, or Isocrates have treated it ? Given such and such circum- 
stances, how would Hyperides, or iBschines, or Demosthenes have 
spoken ? " As a result, an immense number of such /icXcrcu, as they 
are styled in Greek, or suasoriaey by the Eomans, were produced, 
which in many instances, if skilfully composed, might easily have 
passed as the genuine compositions of the authors upon whom they 
were confessedly modelled, although they were, of course, not origi- 
nally written with any such fraudulent design. Indeed, one cannot 
well conceive of any motive for counterfeiting, e.^., numerous ora- 
tions of Lysias, seeing that more than 200 genuine speeches had 
been preserved. How, then, are we to account for the 192 spurious 
orations found by Dionysius and Csecilius in the collection of 
Lysias' works ? This perplexing problem is most plausibly solved 
by the assumption that the booksellers of antiquity were largely 
responsible for the phenomenon in question. 

These men seem not to have enjoyed a very high reputation for 
honesty. At all events, Aristotle,^ among others, informs us that 
the fiifiXMjw&Xai of Athens industriously circulated a number of 
&iamKOi Xoyoi of Isocrates which were unquestionably spurious ; for 
we have it on the unimpeachable testimony of Aphareus, the orator's 
stepson, that Isocrates had confined himself to the avfifiovXamKm^ 
and iinS€ucrucw yivoi. It may, therefore, be supposed that some 
unscrupulous Athenian bookseller collected as many speeches of 
Isocrates and Lysias, e,g,, as he could secure ; and as his editions 
would thus be far more complete than any others then in the 
market, he would be enabled to sell them at good prices to some of 
the many wealthy bibliomaniacs who, according to Theophrastus, 
resided in Athens in his day. 

Demades nothing was extant in Cic- come down in fragments, most there- 

ero*8 time (cf . Brut, 9. 36 cuius nulla fore be a late forgery, probably of the 

extant scriptttf and also Quint, xii. 10, third century a.d. Of the spurious 

49). The fourteen orations enumer- speeches of Pericles and Alcibiades 

ated in the cod. Laurent. Ivi. 1, of mention has already been made, 

which one hrip r^t dcodncoffrfat has ^ Apud Dionys. de Isoc. 8. 
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Some of the numerous rhetorical treatises known to the ancients 
and partly preserved to us, such as the rixyri of Isocrates, and the 
j^opucTJ irpos *AAc£ay8povy to mention only these, may possibly have 
been designedly attributed to illustrious names, but in these in- 
stances also, it is at least equally likely that the writers themselves 
were not guilty of any fraud, but that error or design on the part 
of others is responsible for the deceptive label which was attached 
to them. 

The foregoing discussion is, of course, far from being exhaustive, 
and many other examples of literary fraud, perpetrated within the 
period to which I confined myself, have been designedly omitted, 
partly because they seemed of no intrinsic interest, partly because 
they could not be dismissed in a few words. But, sensible as I am 
of the many shortcomings to be found in these pages, their object 
will have been attained, if I have succeeded in drawing attention to 
an interesting phase of literary history, the existence of which is 
apt to be overlooked amid the splendid originality and spontaneous 
development so typical of Hellenic genius. 

Alfred Gudbman. 

UNIVBBSITT of PBNNSYLYAiriA, 

Philadblphia, Pa. 



Henotheism in the Big-Yeda. 

HenotheisM; or Kathenotheism, is a word invented several years 
ago by F. Max MfQler to describe a phase of Yedic religion. Admit- 
ting that even in the Yedic age polytheism was the prevailing 
belief; Mfiller endeavoured to establish for the earlier of the two 
periods into which he divides the '^age of the Big-Veda,'' the exist- 
ence of a new religion, one that, while it was neither polytheism 
nor monotheism, should yet contain elements characteristic of both. 
Since Mdller holds to an original monotheism in India, — anterior 
to the recorded theology of the Big-Veda, — henotheism to him is a 
forward step in the religious progress of the Hindu mind. He 
thinks that the Vedic people, having passed from a belief in one god 
to a belief in many, with a constant inclination to '' relapse '' into 
the purer belief, kept the spirit of monotheism under the form of 
polytheism.* 

A strange development ! That a people should keep the spirit of 
polytheism under the form of monotheism is natural enough, and 
historical examples are not lacking ; but that the religious evolution 
should ever have been in the opposite direction is wellnigh incredi- 
ble. Moreover, the assumption of an aboriginal monotheism in 
India is entirely unsupported by facts. Not only from the first 
records of Hindu thought, but from the aid furnished by a study of 
comparative religions in the Aryan family, we can confidently predi- 
cate polytheism and not monotheism as the religious belief that 
must have obtained among the Hindus both before and after their 
entrance into the Punjab. If, therefore, henotheism, as a phase of 
religion, were a fact that could be established, we should still be 
obliged to regard it not as a step from monotheism to polytheism, 
but as the first beginnings of a guoai-monotheism. 

What, however, is henotheism, and by what signs is it distinguish- 
able from polytheism ? According to Miiller's definition, polytheism 
is '' a worship of many deities . . . under the control of one supreme 

* Ancient Sanskrit Literature^ p. 659 ; Chips^ i. p. 28. 
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god,'' while henotheism is a worship of ** single gods/' where each 
deitj is represented ^^as independent of all the rest, as the only 
deity present in the mind of the worshipper at the time of his wor- 
ship and prayer." ^ 

In Whitney's critique of this theory (see last note) weight is 
laid chiefly upon two factors in it, and the objections are made first 
that *^ no religion brings its gods into more frequent and varied jux- 
taposition and combination/' and secondly that, in regard to the 
ascription of attributes which might seem to belong to a sole god, 
such praise is only '^natural exaggeration, committed in the fervour 
of devotion." As Whitney cites no passages from the Rig-Veda 
and goes no further into the matter, the object of the present paper 
is first to inquire into the reality of the phenomena of henotheism, 
and then to seek for the cause of the phenomena if they shall be 
found to exist. In regard to the phenomena : Neither Mtiller nor 
Whitney appears to be quite right or wrong in what they say on 
this subject. Whitney is certainly right in asserting that the Yedic 
deities are not represented '' as independent of all the rest," and he 
might have called attention to the fact that not only in juxtaposi- 
tion and combination, but even in absolute dependence several of 
the deities, and those of the mightiest, are emphatically said to be 
submissive to the decrees of other gods, who are consistently repre- 
sented as their law-givers. And Whitney is right again in ascribing 
to Oriental exaggeration, rather than to sober theology, much of the 
laudation that seems to Miiller to indicate '^ henotheism." On the 
other hand, although it may be questioned whether the difference is 
sufficient to make requisite a new term in theology, Mtiller is un- 
questionably right in saying that there is a distinction between the 
polytheism of Hellas and such polytheism of the Kig-Yeda as he 
calls henotheism. This distinction is only to a certain extent defin- 
able. The most striking and distinct mark is the fact that in India 
even the pair of law-giving gods, upon whom the mightiest gods are 
said to be dependent, do not occupy a position uniformly Jovian. 
There is no constant head to the Hindu pantheon. But there is an 
indefinable difference, besides, or rather one that is not to be defined 
with a word, although it is even more remarkable than the preced- 
ing. It is the difference that is to be marked in the eulogies ; not 

1 Max MfUler, Science qf Beligian, dent Sanskrit Literature^ pp. 626, 532 
second lecture, p. 62 ; and Origin and $q. Critique of this theory by Whitney, 
Groufth of BeligUm, sixth lecture ; An- Proceed. Am. Or. Soc.^ Oct, 1881. 
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only in the style of laudations, which as compared with that of 
Greece may be accounted for as a matter of taste rather than of 
creed, but also in the implied basis of those laudations, in the theo- 
logical conception of the men that uttered them. And herein, in 
admitting that the laudatory expressions represent a theological 
difference, the present writer is rather inclined to agree with Miiller j 
yet neither for the reasons which he himself has urged, nor for dis- 
content with the obvious objections advanced by Whitney. The 
laudatory remarks in the hymns are in great measure to be explained 
by exaggeration, but this will not answer for all of them. On the 
other hand, the absence of a constant regal head, on which Mdller 
lays so much stress, is rather a climatic than a theological matter ; 
and suggests at the same time another obvious point of difference 
between Greece and India, on which, oddly enough, neither Miiller 
nor Whitney appears to have touched. The Hindu gods, like the 
Greek, were anthropomorphic, but they differ much from the Greek 
gods in perpetually varying between their anthropomorphic and 
natural forms. In general, it may be said that the anthropomor- 
phism of the Hindu deities is far more unstable than that of the 
Greek. The Yedic religion as a whole stands much nearer to pure 
nature worship. We may add to this, or regard as causative of this, 
the tremendous natural phenomena, as spiritual powers of which the 
Hindu gods were representative, phenomena iinknown in like degree 
or duration in Greece. When the hot season began and the land 
withered, when day after day and week after week only one god 
was apparent, when on earth as in heaven there seemed to be only 
one terrible Power, at such a time head and chief of divinities was 
the Sun-god. What wonder that all praise and blame were ascribed 
to him then, that then all other deities faded from the mind ? But 
when the monsoon broke loose, when not, as in the Occident, flash 
after flash, but sheet after sheet of flame, filled air and sky, until 
from horizon to zenith all appeared to be one ocean of lightning ; 
when for days the " black clouds bellowed like bulls," and the roar 
of thunder was unintermitted, — then Indra, the Storm-god, seemed 
indeed to be the lord of all beings, " the sole (god) who had made 
heaven and earth." 

In how far such inspiration of fear or admiration causes in the 
excitement of devotion the expression of a belief that would have 
been repudiated in a strictly theological discussion, we can scarcely 
say, but we may rightly set against it, as does Whitney, the per- 
petual invocation of gods in pairs, triads, and pluralities ; the native 
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pioneness to flattery; and sucli companion pieces from classic 
Greek as — 

said of the usual chief; but again, of a Power no less a natural 
force than is Indra : — 

— Soph. aSd. T. 004 ; Eur. Sippol. 1280. 

where, in almost the same words, to Aphrodite is ascribed the 
power ordinarily accredited to Zeus, and "henotheism" appears in 
the midst of an undoubted polytheism. 

But of India, no more than of Greece, can it be asserted without 
modiflcation that here in the mind of the worshipper there was 
** only one deity present" The poet cries indeed, " Indra, there 
is no one greater or better than thou," but he adds, ^^all the gods 
together conquer thee not" (B. V. iv. 30. 1, 3). We naturally 
expect in any religion that when a poet undertakes to laud a god he 
will confine himself for the most part to extolling that god alone, 
and we should be more surprised to hear him glorifying the rivals 
of his chosen god than to discover that he limits his laudation to its 
proper object. We must find, then, some very striking example of 
particularization and limitation before we account it indicative of a 
novel theology. Indeed, from the premises of henotheism, we have 
a right to expect that we shall find not only universal and particular 
sovereignty, but unique divinity ascribed to some deity ; and that, 
if henotheism means a religion where the deity lauded at any one 
time is represented " as the only deity present in the mind," there 
will be some objective proof of it. A verbal critique, to begin with, 
may thus be instituted. The question arises, whether there are pas- 
sages among the many in which the expression '^ sole god " is used 
that imply a belief in a sole divinity ? The writer has collected all 
the specimens that have any bearing on this point, and will sum 
them up briefly, as is made necessary by the limitations of this 
paper. 

We find often, in regard to the gods, such statements as that in 
B. V. i. 32. 12, devd ikas (djayo gas), which we have of course to 
translate not " Thou, the only god," etc., but " Thou wast the only 
god that didst conquer the cattle " ; which, from the Hindu point of 
view, is not even extravagant laudation, but a simple statement of 
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the fact, clear enough to any obserrer, that India alone brought the 
rain. The statements, ''Thou alone didst slay the demon" and 
" Thou wast the only god that didst watch over the waters," with 
other phrases of like form, have then no especial significance. 
Nearer to the henotheistic idea comes the expression, "Thou, Indra, 
art the only king of all beings," which, however, is scarcely more 
than "the only hero," i.e. not the sole god, but the chief power 
before the worshipper's mind and eyes. " Indra alone has wealth," 
it is said. " He alone helps " ; " he alone is irresistible." But is 
this unpoly theistic ? Is this a new religion ? ^ 

Neither Indra nor Agni belongs, like Dyaus (Zeus) and Yaruna 
(Ouranos), to the most primitive gods. It is, therefore, of especial 
interest to see that verbally the nearest approach to henotheism — 
the more primitive religion of the Rig-Veda, according to Miiller — 
is not found in the case of the earliest, but of the later, gods. For 
Agni, in distinction from SHrya, the Sun-god, is comparatively a late 
god, being the sacrificial fire. Indra is said, indeed, to be " alone 
worshipped," but it would be rendering the Vedic tone falsely were 
we to translate R. V. vi. 34. 2; 22. 1, with "He is the one god wor- 
shipped." Indra is here chief, not single, as in id. viL 23. 5: 
^ko devatrd ddynse hi mdrt&n, " Thou alone pitiest mortals amongst 
the gods'^ (compare L 131. 2 and x. 27. 16). Indra is unique. 
That is the only meaning in such phrases (compare L 176. 2 = vi. 
22. 1, ydikaSy "who is unique among living things"). Indra, laud- 
ing himself, says that he is the sole god, but this is the self-praise 
that the Hindu expects of his warrior-god; and, if it be regarded as 
illustrative of henotheism, we must notice that in the same breath 
Indra declares not only that another god, the fashioner or artisan- 
god, made his bolt for him, but also that, although he is " sole lord 
over this one" (universe), nevertheless he, "a god, injures not the 
law of the gods" (B. V. x. 48. 7, 3, 11 ; with "this one" as universe 
compSLre ib. 129. 2, 3). Another fine bit of henotheism has been 
cited above: "Thou, Indra, alone hast made all things in their 
order," but we find the immediate correction in the neighbouring 
statement that all his strength was given him by another god (i. 52. 

^Compare for these quotations and 2 ; lit 46. 2 ; vi. 17. 8; 18. 3 ; 36. 4; 

parallel passages : B. F. i. 33. 4 ; x. 46. 16 ; iiL 61. 4 ; viii. 13. ; 16. 3, 11 ; 

104. 9 ; viii. 37. 4 ; iv. 30. 6 ; iU. 30. 16. 8 ; 37. 3 ; x. 103. 1 ; vi. 46. 20 ; iv. 

4,11; v.30.4; viU. 17. 16; x. 48. 7; 32. 7 ; vi. 30. 1 ; vU. 26. 4 ; viii.2.4,31; 

i. 166. 3,10; x. 138. 6; vii. 19. 1 ; viii. 6. 41 ; i. 7. 9 ; 84. 7; viiL 14. 1 ; 100 

24. 19 ; 62 (61). 2 ; iv. 17. 6, 9 ; vi. 18. (89). 6 ; i. 100. 7. 
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7, 12-14). As Aloestis is fimu ywaucwy to her husband (vs. 460), as 
/Aoi/05 Oilav and funnararoi in Gieece, so in India, without infringement 
of a polytheistic attitude, is 4ka {aiJca, oZbs) used of a popular divin- 
ity. Henotheism of this sort is to be found on Grecian soil as well 
as in India. In a general comparison, parallel to specimens of Kig- 
Yedic henotheism may be set the Homeric Hymns xxix., xxx., xiv. ; 
Soph. Antigone, 338 ; PhUoctetes, 393, etc. 

Turning now to the god who, next to Indra, best illustrates heno- 
theism, Agni is ^^ the wise one, the greatest of all gods," ^' the only 
ruler of wealth,'^ but, as before, if this be henotheism, note the con- 
text, << Agni alone, like Varuna, is lord of wealth.'^ ^ 

So of Savitar, the Sun, mighty as he is, there are superior lords, 
recognized as such even in the hymn that extols him as one in 
whom alone is all vital energy (i. 71. 9; v. 81. 1, 4, 5; in viii 
25. 16 the sun is the subject). Again, in the case of inferior 
deities, the All-maker and Vishnu (no great god in the Kig-Yeda), 
the attribution of oneness is always so limited that it has theologi- 
cally little force ; the devd 4ka8 (deua unus) is not really thought of 
as a sole god even for a moment; and there is, strictly speaking, 
from the side of phraseology, none of that transient monotheism 
which, if henotheism means anything theologically, should be found.** 

The " lord of beings " is said to be the " only lord and king," yet 
this is no more than ^^ leader-king," for in the same passage he is 
yd dev4shv ddhi devd &ca dsU, '^ who was over gods the one, i.e. chief 
god" (x. 121. 1, 3, 8; ix. 86. 45). To deduce henotheism on the 
strength of this use of ^' one god " from the Hymns is as if one were 
to deduce henopotamism from the statement: ''The Saras vati is 
reckoned the one river," where follows the explanation of the (me, 
''in flowing pure from the mountains to the sea" {R, V. vii. 95. 2 ; 
X. 75. 1). 

Whitney touches briefly on the use of " sole," saying that no god 
is called " sole god." This is, strictly speaking, quite true. " I am 
the sole lord over this universe " and "thou alone hast made every- 
thing," is the nearest approach (till the A. V.) to calling a god " sole 
god," except as modified by (" sole god," i.e. the chief god) " over the 
gods." And the addition to the first clause of " What can two or 
three (i.e. gods) do (against me)" is conclusive that no monotheism 

^ On Agni, in connection with heno- the ** only calf," the one with the Son, 

theism, compare iii. 1. 10 ; 3. 11 ; i. iii 1. 6 ; i. 06. 6 (iii. 66. 6, 11-12); FoZ. 

68. 2 ; 143. 4 ; 146. 3 ; viU. 39. 10 ; x. 10. 2 ; z. 114. 4. 
6. 1; 91. 3: He is the "only chUd," ajR. V, iii. 56. 2; x. 81.8; 82. 8-3. 
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is intended (x. 48. 7). Yet, since the expression devd ikas, deua 
untiSy not infrequently occurs, we should perhaps rather saj that no 
god is called sole without such modifications as deprive the expres- 
sion of monotheistic force. 

It is time, however, to leave this verbal criticism, and to turn to 
the cause of the phenomena of henotheism. The absence of a per- 
manent chief of the pantheon has been explained above. No explicit 
statement has been found that authorizes us to assume a temporary 
belief in any deity as an only deity. There remains the character 
of the laudations, the apparent fulsomeness of which is partially to 
be explained as a matter of taste. Not wholly. If we examine with 
care the religion of the Eig-Veda, we see that there was from the 
beginning, permeating the whole collection, a popular chrematheism.^ 
In evidence stand certain hymns addressed, not to natural forces, 
but to inanimate and material objects. Prayers are made to the 
mountains; hymns to the plough and to the press-stones; arms and 
weapons are invoked in song. As portions of this divine material 
world, ethereal objects were also felt to be divine ; and, as the spirit- 
ual power behind material rose into prominence, the moving forces 
and elements, whether visible or not, were regarded as personal 
Powers. Now it is the expressed belief of the Rig-Veda not only 
that there is but one spirituality in all the gods, but that everything 
is one. It is impossible to say how far back reaches this philo- 
sophical side of growing pantheism. Certain it is, that forces which 
originally were thought to be distinct, are formally stated in the 
hymns to be identical Powers imder different names. Thus we have 
first of all the triad identity of the sun-fire with the lightning-fire, 
and this again with the sacrificial fire. And so Indra, who is the 
spirit behind the lightning, is identified with the sun. This syn- 
cretizing of various divinities is far-reaching and in connection with 
the effort at unifying local cults (so plainly apparent in the first 
prose literature, where we find the formal statement that he who is 
called Indra in one place is the same with him who is called Agni in 
another) offers us at once the cause and real meaning of much that 
seems but hyperbolic praise. The powers originally ascribed to one 
god were transferred, when he was identified with another, to that 
other god. The second god grew greater by absorption of divine 

1 From ehrema, thing, especially a to indicate a religion as far removed 

tusefol thing. The author does not in- from f etichism as it is from polytheism, 

tend to introduce a new name. He has It was probably an important factor in 

chosen this term for convenience' sake, the later pantheism. 
o 
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forces originally not chaxacteristic of his own personality. So, as 
the sun is the All-seer and Maker, and as Indra is one with the sun, 
Indra himself in viii. 98 (87). 2, is called the All-maker. But this is 
not all. Instead of developing from monotheism, the Hindu religion, 
originating in a vulgar chrematheism and formal polytheism, from 
the feeling that anything was divine, tended toward pantheism and 
toward a vague belief in one divinity, — a belief never wholly achieved 
even in philosophy, — but finding its final expression in the idea of 
one sole cause of gods, human creatures, and matter. The effect 
of syncretic polytheism was to embellish any god with the attribute 
of many, till the idea of one chief divinity under many names became 
familiar ; '^ great is the one spirituality of the gods " is the constant 
refrain of one hymn (iii. 55; compare x. 55. 4; i. 31. 5, &cayu8). 
In Vol. 10. 2, it is said : <' Agni, though various, is but one, and the 
sun is but one " ; and again it is said: '^ They call by many names that 
which is but one" (L 164. 46). Hence it follows that, not knowing 
how far back this syncretic tendency extends, but seeing that the 
trend toward a philosophical interpretation of the gods as one is 
thoroughly Vedic and is supported or begun by a primitive chrema- 
theistic theology, we cannot dogmatically assert either that the 
extraordinary nature of the laudations is a relapse into monotheism, 
or that they are simply the result of Oriental extravagance. The 
extravagance is rather the result of a growing belief in the unity of 
the gods, to each one of whom were respectively ascribed, as to a 
type of the imdefined divine, attributes that in a more simple poly- 
theism, like that of the Greeks, were kept apart and distributed 
amongst more individual personalities. As has been said above, it is 
most important to remember that the nearest approach to treating 
any one of the pantheon as a sole god is foimd in the case of the 
popular gods, who are the first to be affected by the syncretizing 
influence. Much has been said in admiration of the hymns to 
Yaruna, and he is indeed an early god, and his praises are the most 
exalted in the Eig-Veda ; yet it is to be observed that in the very 
oldest part of the Eig-Yeda, his praise is either sung in conjunction 
with one other god (as for example in vi. 67), or in a lower key, in 
conjunction with other gods (as in ii. 28). But the one hymn 
wherein Varuna appears to be lauded in a manner which invites 
comparison with the praise given by monotheists — here he sits 
aloft upon a golden throne and governs the course of the stars, being 
the lord of heaven and of earth — is not early, but late, as is cer- 
tainly shown by the allusion to the year divided into twelve months 
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with a thirteenth intercalated month added.^ And even here, Yaruna 
is recognized as the son of the personified abstraction called Aditi, 
who is worshipped as a goddess. The most that can be said of 
Yaruna as represented iD this late hymn (i. 25), is that he comes 
nearest to being that ^^ supreme god'' of the Hindu pantheon, whose 
existence as a controlling power is denied by Mflller. Moreover, 
the Sanskrit scholar does not need to be reminded that there are 
other passages in the Kig-Yeda where Indra is set in contrast to 
Yaruna, and is declared to be his equal if not his superior. 

Polytheism with an accompaniment of half-acknowledged chrema- 
theism passed first into the belief that several divinities were 
ultimately and essentially but one, which may be described as homoio- 
theism. The poets of the Kig-Yeda were unquestionably esoter- 
ically unitarians to a much greater extent and in an earlier period 
than has generally been acknowledged. We shall, indeed, not be far 
wrong perhaps, if we consider every hymn of the Eig-Yeda to have 
been composed under the influence of that unification of deities and 
tendency to a 9U(m-monotheism, which eventually results in philo- 
sophical pantheism and in the recognition at the same time of a 
personal first cause. To express the difference between Hellenic 
polytheism and the polytheism of the Kig-Yeda, the latter should 
be called, if by any new term, rather by a name like pantheistic 
polytheism than by the somewhat misleading word henotheism. 
For what is novel in it is that it represents the fading of pure poly- 
theism and the engrafting, upon a polytheistic stock, of a specula- 
tive homoousian tendency soon to bud out as philosophic pantheism. 
Every Yedic poet is more or less a Xenophanes. There is then a dif- 
ference between the religions of Greece and India, but it is a differ- 
ence to be seen neither in the absence of a parallel to Zeus, nor in 
the ascription of unique divinity to any one god on occasion. The 
latter distinction does not exist ; the former is a superficial accident 
due to climatic conditions. The real difference lies in the universal 
amalgamation of polytheism with the new pantheism, the latter being 
half felt and vaguely (if not timidly) expressed. The Kig-Yeda is 
not naive. It is theosophic throughout. Yet the terms of a worn- 
out belief are kept in its profoundest speculation, and they still 
obtain, even when pantheism is no longer a suggestion, but a creed. 

Edward Washburn Hopkins. 
Bbtk Maws, January, 1894. 

1 See the writer's paper on Holy Numbers in the Biff-Veda, where is discussed 
the Indo-Semitic duodecimal system. 



On Plato and the Attic Comedy. 

The great fifth oentnry before our era, as it entered ia^ had raised 
Athens to the very summit of its glory ; but, as the century waned, 
it brought that fair city down to the lowest valleys of dejection. 
The earlier splendour of its Persian victories, its leagues, its islands, 
and its revenues were gone. The Spartans, so long invincible on 
land, had now destroyed the Athenian supremacy even by sea. But 
still, the evils of the fraternal strife between these cities did not 
stay their hand. Civil war had destroyed the national unity of 
Greece. Its corroding influence had been at work at the roots of 
local government, and seemed to threaten even the family itself. 

When it was seen that the Peloponnesian war was to result un- 
favourably for Athens, the numerous professional thinkers in that 
town set themselves to find a remedy for their troubles. Peeling 
that theirs was a fin de si^de period, they naturally wished to devise 
some plan that would win acceptance at the birth of the new era. 
^schylus was antecedent to this new current of thought, and Sopho- 
cles seemed disinclined to use new means for the regeneration of his 
townsmen; but not so Euripides. Aristophanes was considerably 
affected by the new tendency, as his branch of literature lay closer 
to the heart of the people. Even in the far less sensitive art of 
sculpture, Cephisodotus shows the new lines of movement. Aris- 
tophanes, in fact, lived in both periods and represented each side. 
The Clouds show him opposing the tendencies of change. In them he 
urges a return to the past by putting ofE the sophistry and foppish 
manners which the philosophers seemed to be teaching young Athe- 
nians to wear. Conservatism was, indeed, to win some signal tri- 
umphs before the free thought and scientific spirit of the fourth 
century coidd enter. Anaxagoras was exiled, and later the death 
penalty was inflicted upon Socrates, as though to warn others from 
too radical methods of inquiry. When the coryphaeus of the philos- 
ophers had thus entered into martyrdom, his followers were scat- 
tered and went on their several travels. Aristippus and Euclides 

founded their schools away from Athens, and did not return. 

84 
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Plato^ on coming back^ showed himself more oonserratiye and 
constructive than his master; and thus drew closer to the earlier 
aims of Aristophanes. Both wished for the military discipline and 
warlike spirit of their ancestry, guided by an intelligence that could 
handle with enlightenment the questions of the fifth century. Is it 
not Lycurgus, rather than Plato, who recommends in the dialogue 
of the Bepublic a life-service in arms for the guardians of the state ? 
Certainly the discipline there was to be quite as strict as the Spar- 
tan. In the Laws Plato becomes still more a laconizer. He even 
ferries Socrates over to that Dorian of Dorian islands, Crete. Xen- 
ophon also went over to the enemy and served Sparta's ally, Persia; 
he even saw in that land and in its hero king, Cyrus, the vision of his 
perfect state and statesman. Plato, on the other hand, found much to 
admire in Egypt; and so these traitorous philosophers discovered in 
the strangest lands customs to prefer to those of their mother city. 

The disastrous wars of the end of the fifth century seem to have 
awakened another subject, — the woman-question. Possibly never 
asleep, it now seems to have attained a new strength by this trend 
of the philosophic mind towards Sparta. In Doric countries the 
women seem to have had more rights accorded them than at Athens ; 
or, as is more probable, they asserted them with greater success than 
did tiieir Athenian sisters. A woman voiced the oracles of the 
Dorian god. Diotima, a native of Arcadia, is claimed by the Platonic 
Socrates as his instructor in all that related to the grandest motives 
of the human soul. It was but a natural consequence, in countries 
where the men were so often away at war, that the women should 
come to share a wider responsibility. It has been, for instance, 
repeatedly noticed that during the Homeric age the women seemed 
more capable than they were in the organized and settled classic 
period. Yet there were exceptions, even in this time, whenever 
war disturbed the balance of order. The opportunity which such a 
disastrous expedition as that to Sicily gave them could be easily 
improved by those who stayed at home to perfect themselves in 
statecraft and in self-reliance. 

In Euripides the woman-question seems just emerging from the 
horizon. Aristophanes is much more interested in it, especially in 
his later comedies ; and Plato, at least in the Bepublic, discusses it 
yet more seriously than either of the others. Each, however, treated 
it in his own characteristic way. The women had advised and as- 
sisted so well during this time of misfortune, that the thought that 
they might be gathered into assemblies or armed, and so made into 
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statesmen or soldiers^ naturally seemed floating in the air. Aristoph- 
anes seized on one phase of it for his Women's Congress or Ecde- 
siazuace; and Plato wove another part into his Bepublic, in giving 
there the same duties to the women guardians as to the men. 

The much-discussed relation of these two works to each other is 
therefore probably this : Both are an outcome of the same state of 
restless thinking and love for reconstruction that was then prevalent 
among the Athenians. Each writer has used thoughts that were 
drifting fatherless in the community, and appropriated them in his 
own manner. The Ecdesiaztisce, in agreement with the opinion of 
Zeller, Susemihl, Benn, and others, is not a parody on the Bepublic 
Aristophanes, as we see from the Symposium^ was on too friendly 
terms with Plato to devote one of his comedies to making fun of 
Plato's ideal city. Yet the EcdesiazusoBy like all his other plays, 
was to make biting fun of something ; of this much let us be easily 
assured. The Republic could hardly have become famous enough 
in so short a time after its appearance for the Athenian public to 
enjoy a parody upon it, without its author being mentioned. Ko 
more than two years, at the utmost (Teichmiiller, Lit. Fehd.y L 24), 
intervened between the publication of the Bepublic and the play of 
Aristophanes. The latter author was, also, considerably older than 
Plato, and would hesitate to win applause by making travesty of 
the work of a younger man. He had honoured his seniors, ^schylus 
and Euripides, by dedicating a comedy to them. The laws of lit- 
erary etiquette must prevent him from thus recognizing his junior. 

So often as the question has been discussed, whether the Ecdesia- 
zustB is a parody on the Republic, so often has authority far prepon- 
derated on the negative side. Naturally, a very tempting thought 
it must always be to Platonic scholars that their master's great work 
was heralded to public notice by the veteran critic, Aristophanes. 
Authors like Bergk, Meineke, and Spengel in their day adopted 
this view. At present Teichmiiller and Chiappelli can only effect a 
direct connection between the two works by depressing the play to 
390 B.C., the latest of the various dates assigned to it, and, at the 
same time, assuming an extremely early date for the Republic. 

As comedy slowly turned away from discussing politics and went 
over to literary and social criticism, the age of the Middle and New 
Comedy was begun. And now the light crest of its laughter broke 
often on the exoteric truths of Platonism, and dashed against the 
walls of the Academy. One of the younger contemporaries of 
Aristophanes, belonging partly to the Old and partly to the Middle 
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Comedjy was Theopompus. He seems to have exhibited as late as 
373 B.C. In the few fragments that remain of his phiys we seem to 
discover the first instances of a direct parody of Plato's Republic. 

The title of one of these comedies was the SrparioiriScs or Soldier- 
girls. Apart from any connection with Plato, it can be easily imag- 
ined what interest would be aroused when such a play was called 
and such a chorus marched out into the orchestra. Soldier-girls 
were what Greece had never seen, and just what Plato had invented. 
To a traveller entering the streets of the Platonic city, they would 
be, perhaps, the most noticeable of its external features. Plato 
seems to have feared more than anything else that the ^vAoxtScs of 
his state might be misunderstood. He devoted the fifth book of 
the Republic to describing them anew and explaining the yvKUKcSoK 
Jpo/Ao, that seemed so strange to its hearers when it first was told. 
In the Ecdesiazu9(Bj which deals with civil life, the chorus was one 
to which there was nothing parallel in the Republic. For in this 
dialogue the civil assembly, if it was ever contemplated, is certainly 
not described. On the other hand, in the 2r/9ario»rt8cs we have a 
chorus that might be made directly out of the Republic. 

Soldier-girls, of course, required a leader, an i^rtcrranT? or, so to 
speak, a chaperone. They were going to quench their thirst like 
any Spartan soldier — not by sipping, but full and deep. One of 
them says in a line,^ preserved by chance from this play : — 

irtbi/u rw rpdxrfXov dvaLKtKXatrfJLhnff, 

In short, some resolute woman was needed to take charge of them ; 
and, if such a character also could be borrowed from Plato's Repub- 
liCy it would be most suitable. Yet, though he scrutinize it never so 
closely, Theopompus would not be able to find any women charac- 
ters whatsoever in the Republic. He seems, therefore, to have had 
recourse to another device. In default of women, it would appear 
that he contented himself by choosing instead one of the male char- 
acters, Thrasymachus. The name had a mock-heroic sound, as if it 
were Balderdash. Then he could easily imagine a wife, and, on the 
principle that man and wife are one, give her the same characteristics 
that her husband possessed. In all Plato's writings Thrasymachus 
was the man unique and without peer for ferocity. Characterized 
as the "wild beast," the "lion," the "giant of Chalcedon," Thrasy- 
machus could roar and storm about the rights of power till his 

^ Kock {Frag. Com. AU, Theopomp. denial, and thus effectually destroys 
•64) explains the line as an indignant any fan there might have larked in it. 
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audience cowered down before him, and his mighty personality 
ruled them. In brief, then, by the use of these conjectures we are 
enabled to explain why a Thrasymachus is mentioned in another 
stray fragment of the SrpartcurtScs (Kock, fr. 56). The line in ques- 
tion, which is probably addressed to the chorus, reads : — 

The line was preserved by a grammarian quoting it as an instance 
of usage. It gains, however, quite a new interest for us, if it can 
be connected with Plato's fearless sophist. Consequently, if this- 
theory be deserving of confidence, it is not the real, the historic 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon who is made fun of in this stray verse, 
but the character of Thrasymachus as depicted in Plato's E^ublic 

Heretofore two other opinions have always prevailed, each of 
them different from this. One theory maintained that this waa 
(1) the historic Thrasymachus of Chalcedon. So thoiight Meineke 
{Com. GroBc, ii. 813) and Bergk {Com, AU. Bel 82). On the other 
side it is held that this Thrasymachus is (2) a person not otherwise 
known to us. Such is the view of C. F. Hermann {Gf6ttingen pro- 
gram, 1848, p. 6), of Teuffel (Pauly's Beal-EncyCy art. " Thrasymor 
cAtts"), and before them of Vater (Jahn's Jahrh,, ix. 172). At the 
present time Kock (i. 748) holds much the same opinion and Blass 
implies it {Att, Bereds., i. 241) in the words : " Darnach f HUt denn 
die Bliitezeit des Thrasymachos in die letzten Decennien des fdnften 
Jahrhunderts ; dass er spfiter noch gelebt habe, konnen wir wenig- 
stens aus nichts entnehmen." Those scholars who took the second 
view were evidently the more sober and discreet of the two classes. 
They put prominently before themselves the question of dates, 
when they denied the identity of the two men. Our new hypothesis 
rests in this respect on the same basis as that on which the Yater- 
Hermann party stand. Like them it finds its support in considera- 
tions of chroDology. In establishing this point its first step is ta 
leave aside the indefinite and sometimes contradictory statements of 
Cicero, Quintilian, and Dionysius of Halicamassus, that Thrasy- 
machus was the contemporary of such and such a man. There then 
remains but one question to be decided. It is this. Can the orator 
Thrasymachus, who is mentioned in Aristophanes' play, the AatraX^ 
(produced in 428 B.C.), be still before the public at the time when 
the SrparturtSc? of Theopompus was acted, some forty or more years 
afterward ? Could one man, and he an alien, have been prominent 
enough during all those years of stir and change to deserve public 
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notice in comedies produced at periods so far apart? Thrasymar 
<^lius is thought by C. F. Hermann^ who has studied his career more 
<»Lrefully than any one else, to have been bom about 457. His 
arrival in Athens would then fall about 432. He was thus fuUy a 
generation older than Plato, and so could hardly have advanced as 
a personal rival of the Academy. 

He would, however, be just the right age either for a real discus- 
sion with Socrates, or for Plato to set him forth in an imaginary 
oombat with that same philosopher. The comedians of the period 
succeeding Aristophanes, i.e, the contemporaries of Plato, could not 
know of Thrasymachus in his prime except by hearsay. In similar 
manner, to judge by the few instances where they mention him, the 
historic Socrates had been quite forgotten by them. They seem to 
know best the Aristophanic Socrates. The comedians studied the 
men of tiie past in those pages where they had been best travestied. 
For Socrates, this was naturally the Clouds; for Thrasymachus, the 
Republic. In later centuries even serious prose writers went to such 
sources for their information. Gorgias and Protagoras, and the 
other sophists, received their character from the vivid but one-sided 
•descriptions of them left by Plato. Probably Cicero knows Thrasy- 
machus best, just as Aristides the Orator, Themistius, and Maximus 
Tyrius know him exclusively from the distorted picture drawn of 
him in book i. of the Republic. The audience who listened to the 
Soldier-girls was in somewhat the same situation. Even they would 
know Thrasymachus better from Plato's famous description of him 
iihan from personal acquaintance with the man himself. 

It may seem strange that the public should appreciate the fun in 
such a purely literary take-off. A parody on -^schylus or Euripi- 
des woidd be nothing so difficult to understand, for their plays had 
been acted before this audience in the same theatre ; but informa- 
tion in regard to Plato's Republic could only be gained by reading 
or discussion. We must be prepared, however, to give almost im- 
limited credit to the keenness with which new books were devoured 
by this small and cultured Athenian public. Few in numbers and 
at leisure, as theatre-goers necessarily are, their keenness in pursuit 
of novelties was marvellous, their love of caricature extreme. 

In support of this view, let us examine another literary criticism. 
It is also from a play of Theopompus ; but this time it is a fragment 
of the Kam/XiSc? (Kock, f r. 24) : — 

Acarrpo<^tSi;9 6 rpi/JLvttoi Acovriip 
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audience cowered down before him^ and his mighty personality 
ruled them. In brief, then, by the use of these conjectures we are 
enabled to explain why a Thrasymachus is mentioned in another 
stray fragment of the Sr/sartcurtScs (Kock, fr. 56). The line in ques- 
tion, which is probably addressed to the chorus, reads : — 

The line was preserved by a grammarian quoting it as an instance 
of usage. It gains, however, quite a new interest for us, if it can 
be connected with Plato's fearless sophist. Consequently, if this- 
theory be deserving of confidence, it is not the real, the historic 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon who is made fun of in this stray verse, 
but the character of Thrasymachus as depicted in Plato's Bepuhlic 

Heretofore two other opinions have always prevailed, each of 
them different from this. One theory maintained that this waa 
(1) the historic Thrasymachus of Chalcedon. So thought Meineke 
{Com, GrcBc, ii. 813) and Bergk {Com. Att, Bel 82). On the other 
side it is held that this Thrasymachus is (2) a person not otherwise 
known to us. Such is the view of C. P. Hermann {Gdttingen pro- 
gram, 1848, p. 6), of Teuffel (Pauly's Beal-Encyc., art. " Thrasymor 
cAi^"), and before them of Vater (Jahn's Jahrb,, ix. 172). At the 
present time Kock (i. 748) holds much the same opinion and Blasa 
implies it {Att, Bereds,^ i. 241) in the words: "Darnach ffillt denn 
die Blfitezeit des Thrasymachos in die letzten Decennien des fiinften 
Jahrhunderts ; dass er sp&ter noch gelebt habe, konnen wir wenig- 
stens aus nichts entnehmen." Those scholars who took the second 
view were evidently the more sober and discreet of the two classes. 
They put prominently before themselves the question of dates, 
when they denied the identity of the two men. Our new hypothesis 
rests in this respect on the same basis as that on which the Yater- 
Hermann party stand. Like them it finds its support in considera- 
tions of chroDology. In establishing this point its first step is to 
leave aside the indefinite and sometimes contradictory statements of 
Cicero, Quintilian, and Dionysius of Halicamassus, that Thrasy- 
machus was the contemporary of such and such a man. There then 
remains but one question to be decided. It is this. Can the orator 
Thrasymachus, who is mentioned in Aristophanes' play, the AcuroX^? 
(produced in 428 B.C.), be still before the public at the time when 
the SrpartcortSc? of Theopompus was acted, some forty or more years 
afterward ? Gould one man, and he an alien, have been prominent 
enough during all those years of stir and change to deserve public 
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notice in oomedies produced at periods so far apart? Thrasyma- 
ohiis is thought by C. F. Hermanni who has studio his career more 
carefully than any one else, to have been bom about 457. His 
•arrival in Athens would then fall about 432. He was thus fully a 
^neration older than Plato, and so could hardly have advanced as 
a personal rival of the Academy. 

He would, however, be just the right age either for a real discus- 
sion with Socrates, or for Plato to set him forth in an imaginary 
oombat with that same philosopher. The comedians of the period 
succeeding Aristophanes, i.e. the contemporaries of Plato, could not 
know of Thrasymachus in his prime except by hearsay. In similar 
manner, to judge by the few instances where they mention him, the 
historic Socrates had been quite forgotten by them. They seem to 
know best the Aristophanic Socrates. The comedians studied the 
men of the past in those pages where they had been best travestied. 
For Socrates, this was naturally the Clouds; for Thrasymachus, the 
Mepublic. In later centuries even serioiis prose writers went to such 
sources for their information. Gorgias and Protagoras, and the 
other sophists, received their character from the vivid but one-sided 
•descriptions of them left by Plato. Probably Cicero knows Thrasy- 
machus best, just as Aristides the Orator, Themistius, and Maximus 
Tyrius know him exclusively from the distorted picture drawn of 
him in book i. of the Republic. The audience who listened to the 
Soldier-girls was in somewhat the same situation. Even they would 
know Thrasymachus better from Plato's famous description of him 
than from personal acquaintance with the man himself. 

It may seem strange that the public should appreciate the fun in 
such a purely literary take-off. A parody on ^schyliis or Euripi- 
des would be nothing so difficult to understand, for their plays had 
been acted before this audience in the same theatre ; but informa- 
tion in regard to Plato's Republic could only be gained by reading 
or discussion. We must be prepared, however, to give almost un- 
limited credit to the keenness with which new books were devoured 
by this small and cultured Athenian public. Few in numbers and 
at leisure, as theatre-goers necessarily are, their keenness in pursuit 
of novelties was marvellous, their love of caricature extreme. 

In support of this view, let us examine another literary criticism. 
It is also from a play of Theopompus ; but this time it is a fragment 
of the Kain/Ai&s (Kock, f r. 24) : — 

€V-)(p(t}q T€ <f>aiV€T€a )(apUL^ ff cixTTTCp V€Kpii» 
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Althongh the text is not sure^ the general drift is that a certain 
worthless poet of that day looked fair and charming as a corpse did 
to Leontiiis. Now it has long been noticed that this Leontius is 
mentioned again in the Republic (439 E). A strange adventure was 
his. He was going up from the Piraeus^ so the dialogue tells \xa, 
along the North Wall. At the place of public execution there came 
upon his view the remains of some criminals who had paid the death 
penalty. His Greek horror of bloodshed and of the hideousness of 
death caused him to close his eyes, but his human curiosity led 
him to open them again. In the language of Plato's psychology^ 
his iwiOvfiriTiKoy Overcame his OvfUKi&i^, 

It must excite wonder in every reader that Plato should base a 
general principle on such a special case. Indeed, it is altogether 
comic to find a man of thoroughly ephemeral and local interest thus 
held up as an illustration of general truth, and as one in whose men- 
tal struggles we are all to see a reflection of our own. Possibly^ 
Plato had some reason for mentioning the locality. The anecdote 
was perhaps suggested to Socrates that very morning when he came 
down to the Piraeus by the Long Walls and saw the place. There 
may be this justification locally. Leontius himself, Aglaeon's son, 
however, personally must remain imbedded in that knot of common- 
place obscurity from which neither ancient scholiast nor modem 
commentator has been able to dislodge him. Uninteresting and 
unknown, he is to us a sort of Peter Bell in Platonic literature.* 
Probably he was the same in antiquity. Although his name seems 
known to the little group of speakers in the Republic, his marvel- 
lous adventure could hardly have been matter enough of town talk 
for a comedian to turn it to use in a comparison. The only alterna- 
tive left, therefore, is to conclude that Theopompus, when he speaks 
of this Leontius, is making a direct parody of the passage in the 
Republic, 



1 Plato's dignity rarely allows him 
to take us down in this way to the 
homespun and bourgeois. In a very 
few instances only does he thus be- 
come amusing invito se, A case is 
perhaps found in Oorgias, 471 C. The 
usurping tyrant throws the rightful 
heir of Thessaly's throne into a cistern 
and drowns him. Then he tells the 
boy's mother, with what must have 
been a serio-comic air, that her son 
had fallen in while chasing a goose. 



Plato is as free as Shakespeare from 
allusions to his neighbours and from the 
petty quarrels of his day and genera- 
tion. How greatly Goethe could sin 
against this artistic canon is shown by 
the Walpurgisnachtstraum in Faust. 
With Dante, more perhaps than with 
anyone else, contemporaries occupy 
the foreground; but with him they 
are ennobled by the grandeur of the 
scenery against which they are brought 
into relief. 
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From the fonneri and now from this latter instance, where Theo- 
pompns has travestied the RepubliCj we can understand how much 
noise the dialogue made in Athens at its first appearance. Theo- 
pompus was evidently the popular champion, when it came to 
shivering lances against the newcomer. Fainter traces of his lite- 
rary warfare against Plato may also be detected by careful scrutiny. 
They are in another play of Theopompus, the 'HSvxapi/s , of about 
384 B.C. Here he makes fun of the Phcedo (96 E) in the words 

(Kock, fr. 16) : — 

c V yap iiTTiv ovSk & 

This is the only fragment of Theopompus that mentions Plato by 
name ; Meineke (L 240), therefore, has conjectured that the whole 
play was perhaps devoted to making fun of the philosopher. Teich- 
miiller (Lit. Fehden, ii. 198) goes a step further in finding proof of 
this. The lines (Kock, fr. 13), — 

seem to him to refer to the scholars of the Academy, and to prove 
that they lived on vegetable food. Teichmdller also holds that this 
play was aimed at the Phoedo and Symposium. Yet we look in 
vain for a passage relating to dietetics in either of these dialogues. 
It is rather in Reptiblic, 372 ff., that Plato's views of the proper foods 
are given. Here vegetarians are to have a jScov iv dp-qvQ fura vyuuis. 
In contrast with them the rpv^^wra irokui will be ever in need of 
physicians (373 D). 

We turn from Theopompiis for a momentary glance at one or two 
other comedians. In a line from Ephippus (Kock, fr. 14), 

TQ>v ii *AKaSvffJL€uis Ttf VTTO UXdriova rlav 
3pvawvo$pajavpax€U>Kr/\lfiK€pfJLdTwvy 

we have Plato's name and with it those of Bryso and Thras3rmachus. 
The former is in his Academy. The two others are charged with 
taking fees for instruction or advising others to do so. Possibly the 
meaning is not quite clear because the line may need emending. 
We can safely assume, however, that it refers to the Thrasymachus 
of the first book of the R^ublic. Especially would this be true if 
our previous argument, that Theopompus was dependent on lite- 
rary sources when he speaks of Thrasymachus, is a valid one. 
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Ephippus must be even more dependent on literary sources, as he 
comes considerably later than Theopompus. One at least of his 
plays belongs after the year 335 b.c, and he is distinctly in the 
period of the New Comedy. Thus, like other readers, the play- 
wrights were mostly acquainted with the first few chapters of the 
Bepublic. The rest they '^ skimmed." Such parts of the Platonic 
philosophy as relate to Plato's idea of the good, and to his still 
abstruser physics, remained to the comedians a book sealed seven 
times. 

The later comedians, as the fragments of their plays gathered 
into the pages of Meineke and Kock would show, did not x>arody 
any particular dialogue or passage of Plato. Ophelio is perhaps as 
definite a parodist as any. He must have known of the existence 
of Plato's written works, for he flavours a cordial taken before 
meals to sharpen the appetite with pepper, frankincense, and a 
stupid book of Plato (Kock, fr. 3). Another comedian, Amphis, 
strikes no deeper into the essence of Platonism than to complain 
that Plato was always twisting and wrinkling up his &ce, like a 
snail shell (Kock, fr. 13). Thus as comedy became more superficial 
in criticism, less reformatory in function, social, amusing, harmless, 
it spent itself more and more on the externals of Plato and his 
school. 

From the foregoing considerations, we see that it was Theopompus 
whose arrow struck closest to the heart of Platonism. In his Strati- 
otides, the title itself of the play suggests the most peculiar institu- 
tion of the Republic; and one of the fragments mentions the name 
of the fierce antagonist of Socrates. In his Capdides, we have 
found Theopompus making fun of an obscure and unknown Leontius 
of the Republic. In the HedyckareSy he travesties certain thoughts 
which are outlined in the Republic, although not fully developed 
there. 

These traces of parody, curiously enough, all refer to the first 
four, or at most five, books of the Republic, Set beside this another 
consideration, namely, the tradition preserved by Aulus Gellius (xiv. 
3) that the first two books were published separately. Combining 
these two statements, we can come to the conclusion already arrived 
at by the internal tests of style and subject matter, but now reached 
by an outer path, as it were, — that parts of the Republic were 
written at various periods and bound into their present form only 
at a final recension. Like Faust, the great work grew gradually. 
Krohn suggests that the order of growth for the books of the 
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Repvblic was L-iv., viii., ix., v., x., vi, vii. Be that as it may for 
the later ones, it seems of the utmost probability from our present 
considerations that the first four books, at least, were published 
before the others. After these came book y. in reply to criticisms 
directed at the earlier four. Consequently, the waves of comic 
laughter, so dreaded by Socrates in the fifth book, would seem to 
have been set in motion by Theopompus. Possibly the StrcUiotides 
intervened between books iv. and v., and incited Plato to the pro- 
duction of the latter. 

Plato seems thiis to have found it necessary to publish, as it were, 
advance sheets of his great constructive work. This must have been 
because of some unusual emergency ; and what other occasion called 
for more effort than the founding of his Academy ? The thoughts 
that had taken shape during and after his journey gave him the 
material and self-reliance necessary for the founding of his school 
For the system which he had now worked out, independently of 
Socrates, he craved an audience. A programme was, however, re- 
quired to precede the formation of his schooL This was not the 
JPJicedrus as assumed by C. F. Hermann (Oesch, u. System, i. 514) and 
Susemihl (Gen. Entw., i. 286), for this dialogue does not contain 
enough constructive thought to attract a student following. Still 
less, for the same reason, could it have been the Symposium, as has 
been recently urged by L. von Sybel. Kather the programme was the 
first four books of the Rejmblic. In them he seeks for a new justice, 
and in defining it vanquishes a mighty teacher of the previoiis gen- 
eration. In them he utters the founder's address of his as yet 
unrealized Academy. In those first four books he describes and 
heralds this, his new City of Promise. In book v. he defends it 
from attacks of comedy, then dignifies, justifies it in heaven and in 
the soul, mourns for it, and despairs of it in the remaining pages of 
his State. 

Gbobgb 6. HUSSEY. 
Ukiybssitt of Nbbbabka. 
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lu the article Herodotus vii. 61, or Ancient Persian Armour^ the 
following additions and corrections reached the printer's hands 
accidentally too late for incorporation in the plate copy. 

a. Addenda. 

The new readings of the Avesta edition by Professor K. F. 
Geldner have been just received, having been kindly sent in 
advance through his courtesy. The variations to Yd. xrv. 9 on 
p. 102 are 

rathoishti zain&ush 

thanvard thrisSs (not as compound) 

pukhdha rdnapo 

These readings should be noted for pp. 102, 114, 115, 119, 120, 
121-25. 

6. Corrigenda. 

p. 96, 1. 13, for avnp read avr^v 



p. 96, 1. 14, 
p. 96, 1. 27, 
p. 96, 1. 34, 
p. 97, 1. 6, 
p. 97, 1. 31, 
p. 97, note 1, 
p. 99, 1. 10, 
p. 99, 1. 12, 



dOxov " €lxov 
they " some 
TTCxKiXovs read irocxiXovs 
KoAa/uvovs " KOiXafuvov^ 
and Susa '< at Susa 
Artantique " Art antique 
rdnapdna, " rdnapO 
dawii " dxnrk 



p. 102, 1. 20 seq., see Addenda above 

p. 116, 1. 6, for bitaeghandm read bitaigkandm 

p. 112, 1. 9, " gaoyaoUoish " -Unsh 

p. 113, 1. 12, " huOiakhlat " -tat 

p. 114, 1. 5 seq., see Addenda above 

p. 115, 1. 11, for ireirXrjyfievrja'i read ircirXcy- 

p. 119, 1. 32 seq., for ranapdno read rdnapo 

p. 125, 1. 8, for ^eXia read ^cXia 

p. 125, 1. 20, add zaendush (see Addenda) 

p. 125, 1. 40, fill in reference 000 by 120 

p. 125, 1. 43, " " " " " 122 
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Herodotus VIL 61, or the Anns of the Ancient 
Persians illustrated from Iranian Sources. 

* Such was the yexy armour he had on.* — Hamlet, 

A 8TUDY of ancient axmoor is of interest not alone to the anti- 
quarian, but it is instructive also to the historian, and the devel- 
opment of the arms of a warlike people forms part of a chapter 
in its national history. It is on this account that records of the 
past are often searched for information, and allusions in early 
writers are examined in order to gain new light. It is seldom that 
a foreigner is qualified to speak with authority on the military 
equipment of a country, but when that speaker is the keen observer 
Herodotus, it is worth while to listen. What the Father of History 
tells about the customs of the ancient Persians in the first book of 
his great work has been shown, when compared with native author- 
ities, to be generally correct, and what he has to say (vii. 61) on 
the weapons of the Persian soldiers in the vast army of Xerxes 
is characterized by the same general accuracy. This passage in his 
history (viL 61) describing the equipment of the Persian forces is a 
familiar one, and has often been commented on, so that there is no 
need of treating it from the classical standpoint ; but it may be of 
interest to view the topic from the standpoint of Iranian antiquity, 
and to place in condensed form at the disposal of the classicist the 
most important material from direct Iranian sources bearing on the 
subject 

The purpose of the present monograph, therefore, is to summarize 

the main results already arrived at with reference to the description 

which Herodotus gives of the Persian armour, and then to test the 

passage in the light of standards drawn from Iranian literature, the 

Avesta, Old Persian Inscriptions, Pahlavi Books, and later Persian 

writings, as well as from some non-Iranian sources, and also from 

the monuments and rock-sculptures of Iran itself. 

06 
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A. PERSIAN ABH8 IN HEBODOTUS AND ON THB IRANIAN 

MONUMENTS. 

If we accept the text of Stein, who assumes a lacuna after 
the word ttouciXovs, the passage in Herodotus, vii 61, runs as 
follows : — 

01 8^ orparcuofMvoft ocSc ^oav, II^Mnu fikv <S8c iaKCwurfitvou wtpl fikv 
ryai KC^oX^o-t ct^ov rii^pas koXco/aci^ovs irtAov? dirayeas; ^rcpi 8e to awfui 
KiSStva^ XtipiStaroitK wouciXov^f . . . AcirtSos (rt&;pci;9 o^iv cx^voaScofy ircpl 
Sk TO. (TKcAca dvaivpiSa^y dvrt 8i dmriiSoiv y^pa * vtto 8i ^opcrpcoivcs cicpc- 
fAavTO ' oiXf^c Si Ppa-XW dxov, roja 8i fuyaXaf dtarov^ Sk JcaAofuvovs, 7rpo9 
8i iyX€tp[Bta iraph rov Sc^iov firfpov irapauapevfisva Ik rrj^ {(uvits. 

See also vii. 84. 'iTnrcvet Sk ravra rot Iffvca * wX,^ ov iravra vYip€i;(ero 
finroy, dXXk rocroSc fwuva, IIcpoui fi^ r^ avn7V ^(riccvacrfiei^oi ical 6 ircfos 
avrw* ttX^ ^ttI rfo-t KC^oX^crt d$\ov /uicrcjcrcpM aviw kou ;((£\icea ical 
criSi/pca i^iXrfXofUya imrntara. 

This passage may be freely rendered thiis: 'Among those who 
took part in the expedition were the Persians, and they were 
equipped as follows: About their heads they had the soft hat 
called tiara, and sleeved tunics of diverse colours were 
worn upon the body, [with breastplates] of iron scales like fish> 
scales. They had trousers on their legs, and in place of the usual 
Greek shield the Persians carried targes, and their quivers were 
hung underneath. They had short spears and bows, with arrows 
of reed. At the right hip a dagger was suspended from the 
girdle.' 

' 84. The Persian cavalry were equipped in just the same manner 
as the infantry, except that on their heads they wore an arrange- 
ment wrought of brass and steel.' 

It will be noticed that in this description of the equipment the 
dress and armour are first given, and then the weapons or arms. For 
convenience, the list may be presented in tabular form. 

!• Dress or Armour. 

a. Tiara^ soft hat =s ni/pas, ttiXovs dirayeas* 

h. Sleeved parti-coloured tunics = KiASnnn xtifajStanA^ irouciAous. 
c. Trousers = dm^piiSas. 
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2. Weapons or Arms, 

d. Shields = y^ppa, 

e. Quivers = ifMperptSwt^. 

/ Spears (short) = alxfi^^ jSpaxw. 
gr. Bows (large) = T6$a fuydXa. 
h. Arrows (of reed) = oiarovq icoAofuvovs* 
i. Dagger s cyxapiSiov. 

Turning from the Greek text to the Ancient Persian monuments, 
the passage may be illustrated from the rock-sculptures of Behistan 
and Persepolis, even without resorting to the literature. The figures 
and the plate used in the present paper are reproduced from Perrot 
and Ghipiez, Hiatoire de I* Art dans VAntiquiti, tome v., and from 
BawlinsoUi Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions at Behistan^ in the tenth 
volume of the Royal Asiatic Society. The following figures have 
been chosen as illustrations : — 

Plate (P. & C), opp. p. 868, Dieulafoy's Archers of Susa. 
Fig. I. (P. & C), 472, p. 798, Persepolis bas-relief. 
Fig. II. (P. & C), 483, p. 821, Persepolis guards. 
Fig. III. (Bawlinson), Behistan body-guards of Dariiis. 

The famous Dieulafoy frieze of archers at Susa, as shown in the 
full-page plate, is a recent discovery ^ and is of special importance 
in throwing light on the subject under discussion, especially with 
reference to the question of colour, since the bricks or tiles of which 
the archer-frieze is made are beautifully coloured. 

A comparison may now be made between the statements of 
Herodotus and the evidence afforded ^^a by the monuments.' 

a. The soft hat or tiara which Herodotus mentions is easily 
recognized in Fig. I., where the contrast between it and the stiff 
or upright (op0os) mitre is marked. It differs again from the simple 
head-band or fillet worn, for instance, by the Dieulafoy archers on 
the frieze from the palace of Darius and Susa (see Plate). 

5. The allusion of Herodotus to the parti-coloured sleeved tunics 
(icttfoiyas) becomes clear from a glance at the archer-frieze (see 
Plate). The epithet AtMxtXovf applies aptly to the robes or tunics 
of these spearmen. Their dress is described' as 'golden yellow 

1 Consult Dieulafoy, V ArtarUique ' Madame Jane Dieulafoy, Excava- 

de la PerM, Paris, 1884-89. tiona at Susa, in Harper's New 

* Consult also Stolze and Andreas, Monthly Magazine, No. 445, p. 19, 

Persipolis, 1882. New York, June, 1887. 
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embroidered with blue and green daisies; otben have a white 
ground, and bear on a black eecntolieon a piotuK of the citadel of 
Snsa ; Bometimes the robeB are white and covered with flowers and 
stars set off by a black background ; the shirt is black or yellow ; 
the boots gold or blue. The archers are crowned with a green tor- 




Fig. 1. — PeraepollB B«»- 



sade, and bedecked with gold ear-rings and bracelets.' This descrip- 
tion would evidently apply appropriately to the Persian dresses in 
Xenophon, Anah. i. 6. 8 rovt irop^vprw koi^w . ■ . rofct inAvrcXeit 
XiTWTOs. The long sleeves (x^'ptSoirovs), moreover, are conspicuous in 
all the sculptures, as shown by the Plate and the flgnres. Herodo* 
tuB, therefore, is correct enough in these particular details. 
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c. With reference to tlie trousers (iva^pl^s), there can be no 
doubt from Hdt. L 71, iii. 87, v. 49, vii. 61, Xen. Anab. i. 6. 8, Strabo 
XT. 3. 19 (cited by Perrot and Chipiez Hist, de I'Ah, t, p. 799, note) 
that the breeches or trousers formed a special part of the chai^ 
acteristically Median and Persian dress. Large pantaloons appear 
also in the Peisepolitan sculptures; see, for example. Fig II. and 
the other figures, although in the caae of the Dieulafoy archer- 




Fig. II. — Penepalti Cuird*. 

frieze fn)m Susa (see Plate) the trousers are not to be noticed. 
Further discussion of this subject will follow when the Avestan 
word r&nap&na is taken up. 

d. The shield {yippor) which Herodotus contrasts with the Greek 
ainn% is also mentioned as typically Persian; see Hdt. ix. 61, 62, 99, 
Xenophon Cyr. vii. 1. 17. This article of defence is not mentioned 
in the special paragraph of the Avesta (Vd. xiv. 9) devoted to the 
armour of the warrior, and is wanting also in several of the sculp- 
tures ; for example, in the Dieulafoy frieze. The omission, however, 
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is probably due to the particular class of warrior delineated, as the 
shield is mentioned elsewhere in the Avesta and in other old Iranian 
works, and the buckler is conspicuous in the case of the Persepolis 
guards represented in Fig. II. For further new material on the 
ytppw, see Appendix II. below. 

e. The large quiver (<^p€rp€(tfv) is prominent in the figures of the 
Dieulafoj archers (see Plate) and in the case of the sculptures on 
the Behistan rock (see Fig. III. below). In both these instances the 
quiver is suspended from the back. In Fig. L, however (see p. 98), 
the quiver, judging from its shape, evidently serves also as a bow- 
holder, and is hung low by the warrior's side. This, perhaps, is the 
explanation of Herodotus's use of imo in the phrase imo Sk ^opcrpcoivcg 
iKptfjucLvro, The quiver, merely as arrow-holder, is alluded to in 
^schylus Persce 1001-3 ocoroSry/xova . . . A^oravpov ^ScXcco-cv. Allu- 
sion to the quiver will again be made below. 

/. The spear or lance (alxf^Ti) is the next weapon in the list of 
Herodotus. It is to be seen in all the Persian monuments and is 
constantly referred to in all Iranian writings. Whether Herodotus 
rightly terms the Persian spears ^ short' (Ppaxw) is a question 
whose answer is a relative one, depending of course on the Greek 
point of view. 

g. The bow {t6(w) appears in most of the sculptures and monu- 
ments, and is naturally mentioned as an important weapon in Iranian 
as in other ancient writers. On th^ monuments the bow is usually 
represented as strung and as suspended at the left shoulder (see 
Fig. III. and the Plate). The possibility that the bow was occa- 
sionally carried in a specially prepared quiver (see Fig. I.) has been 
mentioned above. The epithet fuydXa, which Herodotus applies to 
the Persian bows, seems rather to characterize the stoutness than 
the length of the bow. 

h. The arrows (oicrroc) are naturally mentioned again and again 
in connection with the bow. Herodotus says that the Persian arrows 
were made of reed (icoAa/uVov?) ; in the Iranian writings there seems 
to be no mention of the material from which the shaft is made, but 
the weighting and tipping of the arrow is described. In the Avesta 
(Vd. xiv. 9) the number of darts carried in the quiver is thirty (see 
below). 

t. The short sword or dagger (^yxeiptSiov) which hangs from the 
girdle may easily be recognized in the figures (see Figs. I., II.). 
Herodotus draws special attention to the fact that the sword was 
worn at the right side (Sextos), in opposition to the custom of the 
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Oreeks (see Merriam, Serodotus, p. 309, note). The sculptureB of 
the rock moniunents support the accuracy of the historian's testi- 
mony on this point The tyjfaplSun' is the kanta- of the Avesta, 
which is discussed heloir. 

j. The girdle or belt — i«vij of Herodotus — appears also in the 
Avestaii description of armour, and is often alluded to in ] 




Fig. III. — BehlaUD Body-Cuird of Dirlus- 

liteiatnre. A glance at Fig. I. will show the form of the girdle and 
the manner in which it was worn. Consult also the figure in Ferrot 
and Chipiez, HUt. tfe I'Art, v. p. 843. 

In concluding this part of the subject it may with justice be said 
that althov^h there are one or two pieces of armour or articles of 
equipment which Herodotus does not mention, the omissions are 
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unimportant, and his statements on the whole show a fair agreement 
with the actual Persian sculptures that have been preserved. His 
statements may next be tested in the light of old Iranian literature, 
and for the sake of comparison the second part of this monograph 
will be devoted to passages in Iranian works which allude to or 
describe the equipment of the Persian warrior. 

B. PERSIAN ABM0X7B IN IBANIAN AND OTHBB ORIENTAL 

WRITINC®. 

Passing now from the stone monuments to the monuments of 
literature as a source for the study of ancient Persian arms, we may 
take up the Avesta and the Pahlavi books as furnishing additional 
and direct information on the subject. In this it is well to begin 
with the most ancient work, the Avesta of Zoroaster. 

a. From the Avesta. 

Foremost among the Avestan passages in which arms and armour 
are alluded to, is the well-known paragraph in the Vendidad (xiv. 8- 
11) in which the insignia of the priest, the implements of the hus- 
bandman, and the weapons of the warrior are enumerated and 
described. The military equipment is as follows : — 

Vd. xiv. 9^ TaJ^sMm zayanUm rathoisfUe: paoiryo arshtish, hityo 
karBto, thrityo vazro, tuirya thanvara, pukhdham zainish mat dkana 
mat thrisHs-ayo^hrdishf khshtvl fraddkhshana sndvara^azura mat 
thrisds-fradakhshainyaishj haptatho zrddhoy as7U9md kuiris, ndumo 
paiti-ddnd, daaamJb adravdro, aJ^vaVldasd kamara, dvadaso rdnapdno. 

This may be rendered : * Among the weapons of the warrior are, 
first, a spear; second, a sword; third, a mace; fourth, a bow; 
fifth, a zainish with quiver, which contains thirty iron-pointed 
arrows; sixth, a sling, with arm-thong and with thirty sling- 
stones; seventh, a cuirass; eighth, a hauberk(?); ninth, a 
tunic; tenth, a casque; eleventh, a girdle; twelfth, leg- 
guards.' 

There are also a number of other passages in the Avesta which 
throw light on the arms of the Persians. The most important are 
here given. 

Yd. xvii. 10 tdo srvdo pascaMa bun mdzainyanSm daevanSm arsh- 
tayasca kardtayasca thanvardca ishavasca 9rdzify6-par9na a,9na4:a 
fradakhshainya. 

1 The present transcription is adopted merely for convenience. 
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'The parings of the finger-nails (if not properly buried) become the 
spears, swords, bow and falcon-feathered arrows, and sling-stones of 
the Demons of Mazanderd^n.' 

Yasht i. 18-19 noit dim nara ainhe ayHn noit ainhdo khshapo 
a^hmo^rutahe drukhshmananhd avasycU noit akavo noit cakavo 
nait iskavo noit kardta noit vazra noit visBfUe asdno avasydt, 

visSstaca imdo ndmdnUh 
parahtasca pairivdrasca 
visante. 

'Neither on that day nor on that night shall the weapons of a 
furiously assaulting enemy wound that man, nor shall knives ^ nor 
quoit-disks,^ arrows nor swords, nor shall mace nor sling-stones 
reach and wound him. 

' But these names (of God) recited 
Become his breastplate and his back-shield.' 

The Mithra Yasht (Yt x.) of the Avesta, devoted to the divinity 
of light, truth, and the sun, has a number of allusions to battle and 
weapons. The following are the most important passages : — 

Yt X. 39-40 iahavasdt oMsMm 9r9zify0'pardna 

huthakhtcu haca thanvandt 
jyorjataohho vazdmna 
ashdmnd-vidlio bavaiti . . . 
arahtayascit aeshSm hukhshntUa 
tighra dardgJiOrarafUaya 
vazamna haca bdzubyo . . . 
zarsTUvacit aisMm fradakhshanya 
vazdmna liaca bdzubyo . . . 
kar^adt aisJiSm 
hufrayukhta yci nighrdire 
sarahu maskydkanUm . . . 
vazracit aesMm 
hunivikhta yoi nighrdire 
sarahu ma^hydkandm, 

1 So in accordance with the Sanskrit kbpas tasya mam vina^yitum na 

rendering of the passage in Darmes- ^ktas) no kartaribhis^ naca cakraiSj 

teter JStudes Iraniennes ii. 260-61. naca i^rdisj naca i^astrikdbhis, naca 

(18) no Uuya narasya tasmin divase, vc^jrena, naca prati kurvanti tan vind- 

na ca tasydm rdtrdu, kopa^^ca durgati- (jandya, (19) pratikurvanti imdni nd- 

mdno dushfandmano vindQandya (kila mdni pr8hf?ialta'ii!ca purataijca. 
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' Verily, their falcon-feathered 
Arrows from the well-drawn bow, 
Flying, darted from the bow-string, 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at . . . 
Verily, their spears well-whetted, 

[Sharp and long spears] 
Flying from their hands (that hurl them), 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at. . . . 
Verily, their (well-slung) sling-stones 
Flying from their hands (that sling them). 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at. . . . 
Verily, their swords and maces 
Though well brandished and well wielded. 
Falling on the heads of foemen. 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at.' 

Again, another passage in the same Yasht describes the war- 
chariot of Mithra : — 

Yt. X. 128-132 hishiaite aom vdshcihe 

mithrahe voururgaoyaoUdish 
haaahrdm tJianvarmtinSm 

[asti yd gavasnahe snduya 
jya] huk9r9tanUm, . . , 

(129) hazanr9m ishunSm kahrkasd-pardnanUm zaranya-zafrdim ^rvt- 
stayanUm [asti yd anhaena ^pardgha] hukdrdtanJUm . . . (130) haz- 
ahrdm arahtinSm braUhrd4aSzhanQm hukar^tanSm . . . haaahrdm 
caJcusJianUm TiaosafnaSndlm bitaSghanSm htikdr^tanSm . . . (131) haz- 
anrdm kar^tanUm uvayd-ddranQm haaahrmi gadhanSm ayahhaindm 
hukdr9tanSm. . . . 

(132) vazrdm srlrdm hunimkhtdm 
aatafsJUdndm acUo-ddram 
fravaeghdm vlro-nydofi/ilm 
zaroish ayahho frahikhtdm. 

These mingled lines of prose and verse may be thus rendered : — 

(128) ' By the side of Mithra's chariot,^ 
Mithra, lord of the wide pastures, 
A thousand well-made bows are standing 
[The bow has a string of cowgut]. . . . 

1 Cf. also Caland, Pronamina im Avetta, § 16. 
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(129) By his chariot are standing also a thousand yulture-feathered, 
gold-notched [lU, gold-jawed], lead-poised arrows [the barb is of 
iron]. . . . (130) Likewise a thousand spears, well-made and sharp- 
piercing . . . and a thousand steel battle-axes (?), two-edged and 
well made . . . (131) and a thousand well-made bronze clubs in 
addition. 

(132) And by Mithra's chariot also 

Stands a mace, fair and well-striking, 
With a hundred knobs and edges, 
Dashing forward felling heroes ; 
From the golden bronze 'tis molded.' 

The last Avesta passage to be noted here is drawn from the Yasht 
in praise of the Fravashis, or glorified souls of the righteous. 

Yt. xiii 71-72 tdo hS snaithishca var^thrasca 

parsJUcLsca pairivdra9ca 
vi89fUe pairi mainyaoySU 
drujat . . . 

ycUha ndii tat paiti kardto hufrankarskto, noii vassrd hunivikhtdy 
noit ishush hvdtJiakhtdf noit arshtiah hvaiwydsta, noit aadno ar^mr 
shuto avasycU. 

* The Fravashis, or souls of the righteous^ 
Come to him as weapon and armour, 
As a back-piece and as breastplate, 
Shielding from the Fiend supernatural, 

so that neither the sword well-thrust, nor the mace well-wielded, 
nor the arrow well-drawn, nor the spear well-hurled, nor the 
stone flung by the hand may wound him.' 

b. From the Old Persian InscriptionB. 

In the cuneiform text of the Old Persian Inscriptions the only 
certain allusion to arms or armour is a metaphorical use of the word 
spear {arsTUish) for arms in general and victorious sway. This is 
found in the Persepolis inscription of Naqsh-i Bustam 43. 

Pdrsahyd martiyahyd duraiy arsJUish paragmcUd 'the spear of 
the Persian man has gone to distant lands.' 

Other instances might be added if the text were more certain. 
For example, the reading of Bh. iv. 69, ahifrashJtddiy, is not sure, or 
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we might explain the word as 'punished by the sword' (of. Skt. 
aair). In NB d 2, isur has been supposed to stand for ishu-y 'arrow/ 
but this is questionable. In NB a 26, however, the proper name 
of the Scythian tribe Tigrakhaudaj lit. 'sharp-helmed/ contains the 
Persian word for 'casque' or 'helmet.' 

c. From the Pablayi Books. 

Turning from the Avesta and the Old Persian Inscriptions to the 
writings of the Pahlavi books in the time of the Sassanian kings, 
we get some information which is useful in supplementing the 
knowledge obtained from earlier sources, or which goes toward 
supporting inferences already drawn. 

First in importance is the Pahlavi version of the Vendidad pas- 
sages (Vd. xiv. 9 ; xvii. 10), which have been quoted above from 
the Avesta. This version, though belonging to later times, helps 
us by its rendering and by its glosses to interpret a number of 
doubtful points. The words by which it translates or glosses each 
Avesta word relating to arms will be given below, when the sepa- 
rate weapons are discussed in detaiL It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to quote the text hera 

Second, among the Pahlavi allusions to the military outfit of the 
soldier is an interesting passage in the Pahlavi religious treatise 
Mainog-l Khirat, xliii. 7-13. A glance at the text of Andreas 
Mainyoi-Khard, p. 47, or West Book of the Mainyo-i KTiard, p. 44, 
and at West's translation in the Sacred Books of the East, xxiv. 
p. 84, will show the nature of this passage, which is a metaphorical 
or symbolic one. It contains an exhortation to put on the whole 
armour of righteousness and the law, and is worthy of comparison 
with the familiar biblical passage, Isaiah lix. 17 and Ephesians 
vi. 14-17. 

Selecting merely the names of the arms, the Pahlavi forms are 
as follows: Mkh. xliii. 7-14, pushtlk^anakih . . . sfn . . . zarih 
. . . gurtih . . . spar . . . vaar . . . kamdn . . . ter . . . ng ?uik . . . 
acdoM . . . panoJi. 

This may be rendered with West, 'they make the spirit of wisdom 
a protection for the back,' and they wear the spirit of content- 
ment on the body, like arms and armour' and valour,' and make the 
spirit of truth a shield, the spirit of thankfulness a club, the 

1 Cf. Av. parsJUas-ca Yt. 1. 19. » Can gurtih be < hauberk' ? Ct, 

a I.e. as a coat of mail. ^^^^^^ ^^^ p^^ }ii>Sgirdah. 
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spirit of complete mindfulness a bow, and the spirit of liberality an 
arrow; and they make the spirit of moderation like a spear, the 
spirit of perseverance a gauntlet, and they put forth the spirit 
of destiny as a protection.' 

The Sanskrit version helps to clear up some of the doubtful words 
of the PahlavL 





EnoLraH. 


Pahlavi. 


Sanskrit. 


1. 


Back-piece. 


ptuJUih-pdnakth, 


prste rakscud. 


2. 


Armour, etc. 


zin, zarihi 


gurtih. 


sarvchsanndha. 


3. 


Shield. 


apar. 




pharikd. 


4. 


Mace. 


vazr. 




vajra. 


5. 


Bow. 


kamdn. 




dhanus. 


6. 


Arrow. 


dr. 




i^ra. 


7. 


Lance. 


nezJMk, 




kunta. 


8. 


Gauntlet. 


acdast. 




hastdvalambin 


9. 


Protection. 


pandh. 




raksaka. 



A third passage which may add something to our subject is foiuid 
in the Ardd, Vtraf xiv. 7-9. Allusion is there made to the arms 
and equipment of the heroes who have entered into the eternal joy 
of the hereafter. Their armour is described in the vision (cf. West 
Arda Viraf. p. 37) as 'made of gold, studded with jewels, well 
ornamented and all embroidered, and the men wore wonderful 
trousers (or greaves?).' 

d. From the Shah Namah and from Tabari. 

Two other important passages in later Persian and Arabic works 
have been noticed by Paul Horn in his renderings from the Pahlavi 
Vendidad in Z.D.M.O. xliii., p. 38 seq. ; these are found in Fir- 
dausi's SMh Namah (ed. Mohl, vi. 174), and in the Arabic chroni- 
cle of Tabari (Leyden edition) i. 964. 

The first of these occurs in the accoimt which Firdausi gives of 
the mustering of the troops by Babek under Khosra AnOshirvan ; 
it is rendered in MohPs French translation of Le lAvre des Rois 
vi, p. 135-36, as follows: 'lis arrivferent avec leurs lances, leurs 
casques et leurs cottes de mailles. — Kesra, le roi des rois 
parut devant Babek, tenant droit dans se main I'dtendard royal, la 
t§te couverte d'un casque de f er, la cotte de mailles rattach^ 
au col du casque de Boum par une multitude de boutons, ime 
massue k t§te de bceuf k la main, quatre filches de bois de peu- 
plier dans la ceinture, I'arc pendu au bras, le lacet accroch^ k la 
selle, une ceinture d'or autour de la taille.' 
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The similar passage in Tabari ^ is given in Kdldeke's translation, 
Tahari iiberaetzty p. 249 : 'Die Ausrdstungsgegensttode, die bei einem 
als Bitter dienenden Soldaten verlangt warden, waren Pferdepanzer, 
Panzerhemd, Brustharnisoh, Beinschienen, Schwert, 
Lanze, Schild, Keule, am Giirtel befestigt, Azt oder Kolben, 
K5clier enthaltend 2 Bogen mit den Sehnen daran und 30 
Pf eile, nnd endlich 2 gedrehte Sehnen, welche der Bitter hinten 
an den Helm anknfipfte.' 



O. PEB8IAN ABMS AND ABMOUB IN DETAIL. 

The most important passages relating to Persian arms and armour 
in antiquity have now been given ; it remains to take up in detail 
the separate pieces of the warrior's equipment, and to discuss them 
on the basis of the material gathered. This investigation, however, 
will be confined, as in Hdt. vii. 61, to the foot-soldier, although 
Herodotus (vii. 84) says that the equipment of the Persian cavalry 
was the same as that of the infantry, except with respect to the 
heavier helmet. The discussion of the mounted warrior would 
imply a study of the equipment of the horse and the chariot, for 
which there is not space here. 

In the detailed treatment of the present subject it will be found 
convenient to adopt the order of equipment given in the important 
passage of the Avesta, Vendidad xiv. 9,' cited above, and to supple- 
ment it in turn from other sources. 

1. Spear. — First mentioned in the Avesta list of weapons (Vd. 
xiv. 9) is the spear arahti, allusions to which are frequent else- 
where in Iranian literature. The Av. word arshti- answers to the 
Sanskrit rftL^ < spear,' a formidable weapon alike in the Vedic and 
the Epic age of India ; see Hopkins, Buling Caste in Ancient India^ 
pp. 234, 287. The Pahlavi renders by arsht, and explains as nSzhak; 
cf . Firdausi syxi nlzah. 



^ For help in connection with the 
Arabic, I am also indebted to the kind- 
ness of my pupil, Mr. Caspar Levias, 
Fellow of Columbia College. 

> A brief bibliographical list of the 
most important works of reference on 
this topic are : Darmesteter, Le Zend 
Avesta^ traduction nouvelle, 3 vols., 
Paris, 1892-93 ; de Harlez, Avesta trah 
duit, Paris, 1881 ; Oeiger, Ostirdnische 



KuUur, Erlangen, 1882 ; Geldner, 
Uebersetzungen aus dem Avesta, in 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift, zzv. 563 seq. ; Hop- 
kins, Buling Caste in Ancient India, 
Journal American Oriental Society, 
ziii.; Horn, Uebersetzungen aus dem 
Pehlevi- Vendidad, in Zt. d. deutsch. 
MorgenL xliii. 38 seq.; Justi, Hand- 
buck der Zendsprache; Spiegel, Cam- 
mentar Uber das Avesta, Wien, 1864-68. 
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The material of which the spear was made was doubtless wood ; 
the shape of the spear, with its long head and with a ball at its base 
to give it balance^ may be seen from the Dieulafoy frieze (consult 
Plate). On the monuments where the soldiers are represented as 
marching in procession, apparently in review, the spear is carried in 
a 'present arms' position.* The verb regularly used of hurling the 
spear is Av. -^aJi- = Skt y'ow-. The principal Av. passages in which 
this weapon is alluded to are Yt x. 20, 21, 39, 130 ; Yt. xiii. 72 ; 
Vd. xiv. 9; Vd. xviL 9, 10. The word is also often compounded with 
adjectives ; e.g. dardghcHirahtir, * long spear,' Yt. x. 39, and dardghor 
QraJUaya-, 'long-speared,' Yt x. 102, Yt xvii. 12. Similarly in 
proper names Tizhiarshti-y TizhyaraJUUy 'Sharp-spear, Sharp-speared'; 
Parothur, VaSzhi-, and Bdv^zirj ' Broad-, Darting-, and Tall-spear.' 

Corresponding to the spear is the lance or javelin, dru-, so called from 
drvr, ' wood,' Skt. dHir ; cf. A.-S. (bsc, ' ash, spear.' This occurs in the 
compoimds khrmdrvrj 'of bloody lance,' and darahidru-, 'with bold 
lance' ; consult Justi, Hdndbuch d. ZendsprcLchej under the word. 

2. Sword and Dagger. — Second in the Avesta list (Yd. xiv. 9) is 
mentioned the sword, kardtd-; compare Skt krti-, and consult HopUns, 
Rvling Caste in Ancient India, pp. 234, 284 The Pahlavi version uses 
kartj sakkindij ahamahir. Judging from the sculptures (cf. Fig. I.) 
and from the use by Herodotus of iyx^^^^^f the karator was a short 
sword. The same word is employed in the Avesta (Vd. viL 44, Yt. 
ilL 6) to designate a surgeon's knife ; cf. kardtd-baSahaza-. Herodo- 
tus describes the sword or dagger as hung from the girdle at the 
right side. This, as above noted, agrees with the figures on the 
monuments; consult especially the figure in Perrot and Ghipiez, 
Hiat. de VArt, v., p. 843. In the Avesta, Yt. x. 40, the epithet 
hvfrdyukhta, ' well-drawn,' applied to the sword, is from the radical 
yvj'9 *yoke' (attach to the sword-belt). 

The sword, furthermore, is described as two-edged (Yt x. 131), 
and as made of bronze (Yd. iv. 50 ayanfiaendiah kardtdiah). In some 
instances it must have been decorated ; for the falchion of the angel 
Verethraghna, the divinity of victory, was 'chased with gold, em- 
bossed, and inlaid with all sorts of ornaments.' 

Yt. xiv. 27 V9r9thraghnd ahuradhdtd . . . 

barat karatam zaranyo-aaordm^ 
fraptkJiaJUam viapd^f>a§aahhdm 

^ Cf. also Stolze- Andreas, Pers^po- i^avala" * variegated, motUed,* and for 

lis, ii., p. 80. meaning, Av. zaranyd^aora- with Av. 

^ Could Ay* saora- phonetically be zaranyo-pae»(i' ? 
oompared with Skt (}ab&ra-i ijabdla-y 
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The motion of the sword as * driven, thrust, or plunged,' is ex- 
pressed by the verb -y/harz-, which is found in Yt xiii. 72 kardto 
hufrahharshJto, In some instances the sword seems to have been 
thrown as a missile, as also in ancient India. See Hopkins, Rtding 
Caste, p. 284-85. This may be inferred from the presence of the 
kar^ta- at Yt i. 18, in the list of weapons that were hurled. The 
passages in which the sword is alluded to are Yt. i. 18 ; Yt. x. 40, 
42, 131 ; Yt. xiii. 72 ; Yt. xiv. 27 ; Vd. iv. 60 ; Vd. xiv. 9 ; Vd. xvii. 
9, 10. See also Justi, under kar9td-dH8Ur, kardtd^aSshazor. 

Similar to the sword kar^a- must have been the ashtror * dagger, 
poniard, goad.' This weapon is found in the battle description 
Yt. X. 113 ashtra . . . ashtrdo, Yt. x. 112 mithram . . . ashtranhd- 
dhanif Yt. v. 130 (xvii. 7) kJishvaSwayat-dshtra. The asTUrdr is car- 
ried by Yima Vd. ii. 7 as a symbol of authority, and it is one of the 
regular instruments used by the priest in inflicting punishment, 
Vd. xiv. 8, xviii. 4. The commonest usage, and probably the more 
original signification of the word, is that of a goad used in driving 
animals, from which the aspahe aahtrd, 'horse-goad,' came to be 
employed in inflicting religious castigation. 

In Yt i. 18, finally, a weapon akvrj pi. akavd^ is mentioned, and 
is rendered in the Sanskrit version (above quoted, p. 103) by kartor 
Tibhis; the word must, therefore, denote some sort of a knife, dagger, 
or coulter. 

3. Mace or Club. — The mace or club vazror appears as the third 
weapon in the warrior's equipment (Vd. xiv. 9), and is constantly 
referred to elsewhere in the Avesta, especially as the weapon of 
the divinities. The club was equally important in the panoply of the 
Hindu warrior. See Hopkins, Ruling Caste in Ancient India, p. 281 ; 
and the word Av. vazror corresponds to Skt. vdjror. The Pahlavi 
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version of Vd. xiv. 9 has vazr, Firdausi has «S O g^irzah, and Tabari 

')y^ j'^TZ (Horn). According to Tabari's description, cited above, 

p. 108, the club was hung at the belt. This fact probably ac- 
counts for the epithet aporyukhtar in Vd. xviii. 30, where the 
adjective apparently signifies 'unhooked, unfastened, drawn to 
menace,' although the word has been explained as 'with mace laid 
aside.' 

The mace, in all probability, was originally a club of knotted 
wood ; with the advance of the mechanical arts the mace was forged 
of metal Mithra, for example, bears a mace which is cast of bronze 
and covered with knobs and spikes : — 
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Yt. X. 96 ; cf. z. 132 vazram zaataya drazhdmno 

satafshtdnam 8ato-ddr9m 
fravaeghdm vlrd-nydoHdm 
zaroish ayahho frahikhtdm 
amavato zaranyehe 
amavast9m9in zaSnSm 

' Mithra in his hand a mace bears 
With a hundred knobs and edges, 
Dashing forward, felling heroes, 
Cast it is of yellow iron, 
Metal strong and golden coloured, 
Strongest is this mace of weapons.' 

As shown by the epithet fravaSgha- 'dashing forward,' in the 
above selection, and by hunivikhtor 'well-falling' in Yt. x. 40, 132, 
Yt. xiii. 72, Yt vi. 5, the verb which is used to describe the wielding 
of the mace is -y/vij-y * dart, dash, swing, brandish.' 

Of like nature with the vazra-y if perhaps more simple in form, 
was the gadJia- 'club' mentioned in Yt x. 101, 131, and in the com- 
]>ound gadJiavara- 'club bearer,' -Ys. ix. 10, Yt. xiiL 61. This would 
correspond to Skt gador, see Hopkins, Ruling Caste in Ancient India, 
p. 282. A more general term for some sort of bludgeon or weapon 
is Ar. vadar-f Ys. ix. 30 ; Ys. xxxii. 10 (Gatha) ; cf . Skt vddhar-. 
Consult Greiger, Oatirdniache KvUur, p. 444. 

4, Bow and Bowatring. — Next in order ( Vd. xiv. 9) is the bow 
which naturally appears in all lists of Iranian weapons, as also in 
Herodotus (cf. roia, above). The word which denotes 'bow' in 
Avestan is thanvar-, thanvana-, thanvar9iti-; these forms probably 
all show the root thang/j-, 'draw, drive,' the word thus standing for 
*thangvar- ; for Av. v = orig. gv ; cf . Bartholomae, AlHraniache Diaiekte, 
§ 127 ; Jackson, Avesta Oramniar, L § 187. The bow was common 
in India as among other nations ; see Hopkins, RvMng Caste, p. 269. 
In the Pahlavi version of Vd. xiv. 9 we find sanvar, a mere tran- 
scription of thanvara-, but glossed by kamdn; Firdausi has ^^y^ 
kamdn and Tabari ^y» kaus in the passages above alluded to. 

In the Avesta no special description is given of the material from 
which the bow was made, nor of its form. Some idea of the shape, 
however, may be got from the monuments (see Plate and Fig. I.). 
Bef erence has been made above, p. 100, to the epithet fieydXa, ' big,' 
used by Herodotus of the Persian bows. In the Tabari descrip- 
tion, it should be added (see Noldeke's Uebersetzung, p. 249), the 
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The motion of the sword as 'driven, thrust, or plunged/ is ex- 
pressed by the verb -y/Jiarz-, which is found in Yt xiiL 72 kardto 
hufrahfiarahto. In some instances the sword seems to have been 
thrown as a missile, as also in ancient India. See Hopkins, Ruling 
CaMey p. 284-85. This may be inferred from the presence of the 
kardta- at Yt i. 18, in the list of weapons that were hurled. The 
passages in which the sword is alluded to are Yt. L 18 ; Yt. x. 40, 
42, 131 ; Yt. xiii. 72 ; Yt. xiv. 27 ; Vd. iv. 60 ; Vd. xiv. 9 ; Vd. xvii. 
9, 10. See also Justi, under kar^to-dOsur, kar^td^aSaJiaza-. 

Similar to the sword kardtor must have been the ashtror * dagger, 
poniard, goad.' This weapon is found in the battle description 
Yt. X. 113 ashtra . . . aahirdo, Yt. x. 112 mithram . . . ashtranhd- 
dkdmj Yt. v. 130 (xvii. 7) khshvaewayat-ashtra. The dsfUror is car- 
ried by Yima Vd. ii. 7 as a symbol of authority, and it is one of the 
regular instruments used by the priest in inflicting punishment, 
Yd. xiv. 8, xviii. 4. The commonest usage, and probably the more 
original signification of the word, is that of a goad used in driving 
animals, from which the a^ahe ashtrd, 'horse-goad,' came to be 
employed in inflicting religious castigation. 

In Yt. i. 18, finally, a weapon aku^j pi. akavo^ is mentioned, and 
is rendered in the Sanskrit version (above quoted, p. 103) by kartor' 
ribhia; the word must, therefore, denote some sort of a knife, dagger, 
or coulter. 

3. Bface or Club. — The mace or club vazror appears as the third 
weapon in the warrior's equipment (Vd. xiv. 9), and is constantly 
referred to elsewhere in the Avesta, especially as the weapon of 
the divinities. The club was equally important in the panoply of the 
Hindu warrior. See Hopkins, Ruling Caste in Ancient India, p. 281 ; 
and the word Av. vazror corresponds to Skt. vdjror. The Pahlavi 

version of Vd. xiv. 9 has vaar, Firdausi has «\0 gurzahj and Tabari 

\js>^ jurz (Horn). According to Tabari's description, cited above, 

p. 108, the club was hung at the belt. This fact probably ac- 
counts for the epithet aporyukhta- in Vd. xviii. 30, where the 
adjective apparently signifies 'unhooked, unfastened, drawn to 
menace,' although the word has been explained as 'with mace laid 
aside.' 

The mace, in all probability, was originally a club of knotted 
wood ; with the advance of the mechanical arts the mace was forged 
of metal Mithra, for example, bears a mace which is cast of bronze 
and covered with knobs and spikes : — 
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Yt. X. 96 ; cf. z. 132 vazram zastaya drazhamno 

aatafshtdndm 8atd-ddr9m 
fravdeghdm viro-nydoncim 
zaroish ayanho frahikhtam 
amavato zaranyehe 
amavast9m9m zaSrUlm 

' Mithra in his hand a mace bears 
With a hundred knobs and edges, 
Dashing forward, felling heroes, 
Cast it is of yellow iron, 
Metal strong and golden coloured, 
Strongest is this mace of weapons.' 

As shown by the epithet fravaeghor 'dashing forward,' in the 
above selection, and by hunivikhta- * well-falling' in Yt. x. 40, 132, 
Yt. xiii. 72, Yt. vi. 5, the verb which is used to describe the wielding 
of the mace is -y/vij-, * dart, dash, swing, brandish.' 

Of like nature with the vazro-, if perhaps more simple in form, 
was the gadJid- < club ' mentioned in Yt. x. 101, 131, and in the com- 
pound gadhavaror ' club bearer,' .Ys. ix. 10, Yt. xiii. 61. This would 
correspond to Skt. gada-, see Hopkins, Ruling Caste in Ancient India^ 
p. 282. A more general term for some sort of bludgeon or weapon 
is Ar. vadar-j Ys. ix. 30 ; Ys. xxxii. 10 (Gatha) ; cf . Skt vddhar-. 
Consult Greiger, Oatirdnische KyUur, p. 444. 

4. Bow and Bowstring. — Next in order (Vd. xiv. 9) is the bow 
which naturally appears in all lists of Iranian weapons, as also in 
Herodotus (cf. roia, above). The word which denotes 'bow' in 
Avestan is tJianvar-, thanvana-, thanvarditi-; these forms probably 
all show the root thang/j-, 'draw, drive,' the word thus standing for 
^tkangvar- ; for Av. v = orig. gv ; cf . Bartholomae, AUiranische Dialekte, 
§ 127 ; Jackson, Avesta Oramniar, L § 187. The bow was common 
in India as among other nations ; see Hopkins, Ruling Caste, p. 269. 
In the Pahlavi version of Vd. xiv. 9 we find sanvar, b, mere tran- 
scription of thanvaror, but glossed by kamdn; Firdausi has ^jU5^ 
kamdn and Tabari ^juyS kaus in the passages above alluded to. 

In the Avesta no special description is given of the material from 
which the bow was made, nor of its form. Some idea of the shape, 
however, may be got from the monuments (see Plate and Fig. I.). 
Beference has been made above, p. 100, to the epithet /xcyoAo, 'big,' 
used by Herodotus of the Persian bows. In the Tabari descrip- 
tion, it should be added (see N5ldeke's Uebersetzung, p. 249), the 
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bow is described as being shut up in a case or quiver with the arrows : 
' Kocher enthaltend 2 Bogen mit den Sehnen daran und 30 Pf eile.' 
An evident illustration of the bow thus carried may be seen in 
Fig. I., p. 98, above. Other allusions in the Avesta to the bow are 
Yt X. 30 and Vd. xvii. 9. 

The material of which the bowstring was made is cowgpit^ if we 
may judge from the prose gloss in the following passage : — 

Tt. X. 128 hisJUaite aom vdsJiahe 

mithrahe voururgaoyaoiloish 
Jiazahr9m thanvardiitinUm 
[asti yd gavdsnahe snauya 
jya] hvkdTdtatiltm, 

* By the side of Mithra's chariot, 
Mithra, lord of the wide pastures, 
A myriad bows well made are standing 
[The string (of each) is made of 
cowgut].' 

6. Arrows. — Mention of the bow necessarily implies arrows. The 
ordinary Avestan word ishu- answers to Skt. Uu- of the Hindu armar 
ment. See Hopkins, Ruling Caste, p. 275. The Pahlavi version 
gives tir or aar for arrow. 

With reference to the characteristics of the Persian arrows, Herod- 
otus describes them as made of reed (oiorous KoAofuVovs). In the 
Avesta the arrows are described as feathered, tipped, and weighted, 
as we learn from Yt. x. 129 : — 

hishtaite aom vashaike 
mithrahe voumrgaoyo/oitoish 

kazanr9m ishurUtm kahrkdsd-pamandim zaranyd-zafrSm srvlstaySm^ 
[oaft yd, aifihaSna spardgJui] huk9r9ta7iQm. 

*By the side of Mithra's chariot, 
Mithra, lord of the wide pastures, 

stand a thousand arrows vulture-feathered, golden-notched, lead-bal- 
anced (or based), and the tip is of iron.' On the iron-pointed arrows 
compare also Vd. xiv. 9 ayo-aghrdish. 

A similar allusion to 'falcon-feathered,' instead of vidture-feath- 
ered, arrows is found in Yt. x. 101 ishavo 9r9Zifyo-par97Ui, and in Yt. 

X. 39 

1 On the form trm-atayam, cf. Bartholomae, Z.D.M.G. bcvi. S96. 
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ishavascit oiaMm dr9zifyd-par9na 
huthakhtat fiaca tJianvanat 
jyorjataohho vazamna 
ashdmnd^dho ba'vaiti 

' E'en their f alcou-f eathered arrows 
Flying from the bow well drawn, 
Smitten by the (twanging) bowstring, 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at.' 

The verb -y/tJianj-, * drive, draw/ used above (p. Ill) of the bow, 
is applied, of course, likewise to the arrow; compare Vd. ix. 46 
ycUha iahush hvathakhtOy *like a well-drawn arrow,' with Yt. x. 39 
huthakhlat haca tJianvandty 'from the well-drawn bow,' just cited. 
So also Yt xiii. 72, Vd. iv. 49. 

The arrow or dart, tighri-, is the symbol of swiftness, as is shown 
by the famous archer passage in the Avesta, Yt. viiL 6 

yd avavat kJishvaSwo vazdite 
avi zrayo vourvrkashdin 
yatha Ughrish mainyavaado 
yim anhat ardkhsho khshviwi4shiLBh 

To the Sea of Yourukasha 
Swift he flies as did the arrow, 
Darted through the vault celestial. 
Which the archer Erksha darted.' 

Again, in the comparison of the speed of Sraosha's horses with the 
wings of the wind, these chargers are said to be < swifter than a 
good arrow-shot ' Ys. IviL 28 dayahha hvastaydo ainhimanydo (prob. 
gen. dual). 

The number of arrows which the Avestan warrior carried (Vd. 
xiv. 9) was thirty. This number tallies exactly with that later given 
by Tabari (Noldeke's Uebersetzung, p. 249), 'Kocher enthaltend 2 
Bogen mit den Sehnen daran und 30 Pfeile.' The four arrows men- 
tioned by Firdausi (Mohl, Le Idvre des Bois, vi. p. 136), as noticed 
by Horn, are only those carried conveniently in the belt for immedi- 
ate use. On the question of a possible mention of arrows in the Old 
Persian Inscriptions, see above, p. 106, and consult Fig. III. and 
Plate. 

6. Quiyer. — A natural appurtenance of the bow and arrow is the 
quiver. This is mentioned as part of the soldier's equipment in 
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Herodotus viL 61 vvo Sk ^opcrpcuivcs iKptfuunroy above cited, and in 
iBschylus PerscR 1002-04 oioroScy/iom . . . ftpav/oov /ScXccoxv. In 
India the quiver midhi, lit. ' arrow-holder/ was equally important ; 
cf. Hopkins, Rvling Caste, p. 274. 

The Avesta word for quiver is now presumed to be akanay from 
the passage under discussion, Yd. xiv. 9 pukhdham zainish mat aJcana 
mat thrisHs^yo-aghrdish. This may be rendered 'a z. with a quiver 
containing thirty iron-tipped arrows.' The Pahlavi version of the 
passage runs zino levateh kantir levateh 30 zak-i aslnin sar. The 
Av. word akana, therefore, is rendered by katUiry and this latter has 
been shown by Geiger, Tatkdr-i Zarirdn, 16, p. 62, kantir-i pur4iry to 
mean ' quiver ' in Pahlavi.^ Some idea of the shape and size of the 
quiver for the arrows, and perhaps also for the bow (cf. p. 100), 
may be gathered from the Persepolis and Susa sculptures (see Figs. 
I., III., and Platb), in most of which the quiver is a conspicuous 
part of the armour. See also Stolze, Persepolis, i., p. 44. 

7. Zaini8h(?). — Of uncertain signification is the dir. key. zainish 
or zaJ^ndush enumerated fifth in the Vendidad list of weapons. 
The text as given in the preceding paragraph runs thus : pvkhdhdm 
zainish mm akana mm thrisd^s-ayo-aghrdish < fifth, a zainish with a 
quiver containing 30 iron-pointed arrows.' The Pahlavi version of 
the passage merely transcribes the word by zin.^ 

In modem Persian (in Firdausi, for example) ^J^) zin signifies 
* saddle.' In consequence of this, Darmesteter and others have ren- 
dered zainish, etc., by * a saddle to which is attached a quiver.' One 
objection to this is that the Vendidad passage deals with the equip- 
ment of the foot-soldier rather than of the mounted warrior. 
Another objection, and more serious, is that as zainish stands fifth 
in the list and is thus placed among the arms, not among the dress 
or armour, it ought rather to signify a weapon than an appurtenance. 
If the main stress of the sentence, however, fall on thris^is-ayo- 
aghrdish, i.e. arrows, as missiles, then the quiver and zainish could 
be regarded as appurtenances, and one might imagine that the 
zainish was a sort of leather jerkin or jacket, or even shoulder-strap. 



1 Horn, Z,D.M.G, xliii., p. 39, draws 
attention to Pers. JkjjULj A»ndt2 in 
Vullera, Lexicon Persicum, Perhaps 
there is something in this suggestion ; 
cf . Skt. kundala, mentioned by Vullers. 

2 The Pahlavi form zln occurs in 
the passage above cited (p. 106) from 
Mainy<hi KMrat zliii. 7 ; and in Haug, 



Zand-Pahlavi Glossary^ p. 242, one of 
the meanings given for Phi. zin is 
* a title of the weapon of the angel 
Sraosha.* But probably in both these 
instances the word is merely identical 
with Av. zaena- * weapon ' ; cf . Av. 
huzaena-y hvazaena- in Josti, Band- 
buck d. Zendsprache. 
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to which the quiver with its arrows was attached ; from this idea 
the later signification ' saddle ' might be an easy step. But such a 
suggestion has little to recommend it, and this prominent word 
remains unsatisfactorily explained. 

It might be added that de Harlez, Avesta traduU, p. 153^ hints 
that zainish is perhaps the ytppw of Herodotus. Could zainish or 
zaenaush possibly denote a lasso, noose, or net attached to the 
quiver, from -y/zi- = Skt. hi-; cf. Skt. hMt- * wurfwaffe' ? Herodotus 
vii. 85 describes the Sagartians, a race of Persian extraction and 
language, as using in battle lassos or nooses made of twisted thongs, 

Sxpff fipaxpvi ixoikm^. Guesses of this kind, however, are idle, and 
it would be difficult to trace from this signification the modem 
meaning of ^ saddle * which the word in Persian now has. Possibly 
the form yasto-^aSnish, Yt. xiii. 67, may contribute something to 
elucidating this obscure word. 

8. Sling and Sling-stones. — The sling, fradaJcTisTiana, is the sixth 
and last weapon directly given in the list, Vd. xiv. 9 khahtvl fro- 
daJchshana 9ndvar9-bdaura mat thrisOs-JradakhsJiainydish, 'sixth, a 
sling with arm-thong and with thirty sling-stones.' Sling-stones 
are mentioned also in Vd. xvii. 9 asn(icafradaJchs7ianya, and again in 
Yt. X. 39 we read — 

zarshtvacit (lesMm fradakJishanya 
vazdmna haca bazubyo 
ask9mn6-vtdhd bavaitL 

' Verily their (well-slung) sling-stones. 
Flying from the hands that hurl them. 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at.' 

In Yt. xiii. 72, also, the stones seem to be hurled by hand, aaand 
arsmrshuta, 'arm-thrown stones,' instead of being whirled from a 
sling. The number of sling-stones which the warrior carried is set 
at thirty, as shown above. For a discussion of the Pahlavi version 
by kopin, compare Mod. Pers. ^^^^ * battle-hammer ' ; see Horn, 
Z.D.M.Q. xliiL, p. 39. 

9. Qaoit-di8k(?) and Axe(?). — Among the missiles enumerated at 
Yt. L 18 (see p. 103, above), though not given in Vd. xiv. 9, is 
found caku-, a word of uncertain meaning. The Sanskrit version 
of Yt. i. 18, however, renders cdkavo (plur.) by cakr&is, * wheels, 
disks'; see Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, ii. p. 261. We know 
that the wheel or disk, Skt. cakror, was a formidable weapon in 
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ancient India; see Hopkins, Ruling Caste, p. 298-99. If we are to 
follow the tradition implied in the Sanskrit version of the word 
by cakr&iSy we must regard our missile as a sort of quoit-disk that 
was hurled.* Something similar — perhaps an axe or hammer — 
must be cdkushor in Yt. x. 130 hazanr9m cakushandtm haoaafnainlim 
hitaeghan&m, ' a thousand steel double-edged axes.' (?) Greldner, in 
K. Z. XXV., p. 531, has noticed a New Pers. caJcush, ^ hammer.' 

10. Shield. — Turning from the offensive to the defensive side of 
the warrior's equipment, we may regard the shield as foremost in 
importance; and this part of the accoutrement is included by 
Herodotus in his list, vii. 61. The shield, however, is conspicuous 
by its absence in the weapon catalogue of Yd. xiv. 9 ; it is missing 
also in the case of the Dieulafoy archers and the figures of Behistan 
(see Plate, and Fig. III.). The omission is perhaps natural, as 
both spear and bow appear in these particular cases ; it would be 
awkward to carry also the shield. The shield or buckler neverthe- 
less does appear in Pig. II., and is specially mentioned in two 
Avesta passages as elsewhere in Iranian literature. 

The Avesta designation of the shield is spdra. Phi. spar {Mkh. 

xliii. 8, see p. 106, above). Mod. Pers. /^ sipar; the Skt version 
of Mkh. xliiL 8 has pJiarikd. The two allusions to the shield in the 
Avesta are contained in the compound adjective spdrd-d&shtory ^bear- 
ing a shield.' The first passage, Yt. xiii. 35, runs — 

ashaunUm fravashayo . . . 
frasrutdo vanat-pdshanao 
aviramao spdro-ddshtdo 

' Fravashis, — souls of the righteous, 
Famed afar for winning battles. 
Bearing shields, and in might excelling.' 

The other quotable allusion is in Yt. xix. 54 : — 

tdtn liacat ashish 
pourushrhvardthra spara-dashta. 

' Glorious Fortune shall attend him. 
Bearing shield for his protection.' 

1 Is it a caku that the warrior por- A,^ IL 149, explained etihk- as 'one 

trayed in Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, de piece de bois h6ris86e de clous, que 

VArty V. 843, has attached to his belt ? ceuz qui d^fendent une place affli6g6e. 

Or is this a mere fastening of the lancent du haut des mors sur leois 

sword ? See also the third figure in ennemis.* For cakuaha- he implies a 

Fig. L above. Anquetil du Perron, Z. hatchet. 
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11. Corselet, BreMtplate, Mail-coat. — The natural inference that 
the ancient Persian warrior wore a corselet or breastplate is sup- 
portedy for instance, by Xenophon, Anab, i. 8. 3. Xenophon says 
that Cyrus put on his breastplate, Oiapcuca ay&v, before the battle of 
Cunaxa, and that his horsemen also were armed with corselets, 

The word used in the Avesta to designate this part of the defen- 
sive armour is vdr9thmanr, var^man-,^ or sometimes V9rdthrar, The 
divinity Mithra wears a golden breastplate, Tt. x. 112 mithr9m . . . 
9rdzato-fra8hn9m zaranyo-v&rathmanam, ^Mithra, the knee-caps (?) of 
whose armour are of silver, and whose breastplate is of gold.'' 
Again, in Yt. xL 2, we have drujd vdr9thma, ' a shield against the 
fiend.' The Fravashis, moreover, have corselets of iron; Yt. xiii. 
45 ayd4chaodUiSu) ayo-zaydo ayd^dr^hrdo, ' whose helmets, weapons, 
and corselet are all of iron.' Similarly at Yt. ix. 30 aahtOraurvafUd 
visportJiaurvd'asJUoish puthro visporthaurvd urvirJcJuiodhd stv^maiiao- 
thrish, * A., [who was] the son of V., and who was the all-oppressor 
— he of the brazen(?)' helmet and brazen corselet, and the stout 
neck.' 

The two parts, breastplate and back-piece, of the corselet seem to 
be recognized in Yt. i. 19 parsJUaaca painvdmsca ; see also the Pah- 
lavi citation from Mkh, xliiL 6, pusfUik-pdnaMh, <a protection for 
the back.' 

The mail-coat as directly connected with the cuirass is especially 
mentioned in Yd. xiv. 9 zradha-, which is presumed to designate the 
ringed mail-coat, so called, it is thought, from its rattling; com- 
pare Av. -y/zrad-, * rattle,' = Skt. -y/hradr; see also Bezzenberger, 
B,B. xix., p. 248. The Pahlavi version of Vd. xiv. 9 renders 

zradhor by zr&%, which answers to Pirdausi's ^ zirih, * vestis mili- 
taris ex anulis fereis conserta' (VuUers, Lexicon Persicum). In 
Tabari's description, above cited, the corresponding word is fi\«> 
dir'y Horn, Z.D.M.Q. xliiL, p. 49; and zrdi, zarih, is similarly men- 
tioned in the Pahlavi passage, xliii. 6, above quoted, p. 106. The 
monuments give little help on this point. 

^ The phrases in which vdnmaip- * Possibly we may compare Hdt. vii. 
(cf. Skt. v&rmanr) occur (Ys. z. 14; 84 x^^^'^'a Kal ci^pta. Darmesteter, 
Tt. y. 130) are unfortunately very Le Zend Avesta^ ii., p. 439, also con- 
obscure, jecturally renders 'casque d^airain.* 

3 Herodotus, vii. 83, draws atten- Bartholomae, Z.D.M.O.^ xxxvi. 576 

Hon to the splendour and profusion of has *mit mftchtigem Helm und 

gold in the equipment of the Persian mftchtigem Panzer, mit starkem Nack- 

troops. en.' De Harlez has * au large casque.' 
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12. Haaberk and Necklace. — The eighth piece of annour in the 
Avesta list ( Vd. xiv. 9) is the kuiris. This is a once-used word ; 
there is some uncertainty in regard to its meaning. The Pahlavi 
version renders the term by grtvpan, * neck-guard ' (cf. Mod. Pers. 

^Lo«j ^m6an); and adds the gloss zak i men targ ravar avo zrai 

hast yeka/otmunitf 4t is attached behind from the helmet to the 
corselet.' There seems little reason to doubt, therefore, that the 
armour in question is a sort of hauberk. Among the ancient Hindus 
also ' we find/ says Hopkins, Ruling Caste in Ancient India, p. 307, 
*an armour-piece called the neck-protector (kantJiatr&rjKi), which 
must have formed a defensive union between the helmet above and 
the corselet below.' ^ 

In this connection attention should be called to the necklace 
which the warriors wore as an ornament or as part of their trap- 
pings, as appears from the monuments (see Fig. I., and compare the 
figure in Perrot and Ghipiez, Hist, de VArtj v. 843. In ancient 
India likewise we have kanthasvara, 'necklace' (see Hopkins, Ruling 
Caste, p. 307) ; and in Xenophon, Anab. i. 2. 27, allusion is made to 
the twisted necklace of gold, orpcTrrov xpvo-ovv, as also in the Avesta 
the divinity of the wind wears a golden necklace, Yt. xiv. 67 vaJem 
zaranyb-mindm. Xenophon, Anab. i. 5. 8, also mentions the war- 
rior's bracelets, arpcirrovs ircpl roU Tpa^XxH,^ koI if/tXta ircpl rou? "XjLpcrCv. 
Bracelets, it might be added, are conspicuous in the Dieulafoy Susan 
archers ; see Plate, above. 

13. Mantle or Tunic. — Ninth in the armour list (Vd. xiv. 9) is 
the paiti-ddna, a mantle or tunic, if we follow the inference drawn 
from the Pahlavi gloss. It renders and explains Vd. xiv. 9 thus : 
padtdn : zak i azer zrdl yatund, ^ a paitidana : that which goes under 
the corselet.' This distinction is added by the translator in order 
to distinguish the word from the other paitidana, or cloth worn 
before the mouth by the priest when performing the ritual service. 
The question of the mantle or tunic has sufficiently been discussed 
above, and needs no further elucidation here. 



^ Have * the two twisted thongs,' 
alluded to by Tabari (cf . p. 108, above) 
as attached to the helmet, possibly 
some connection with kuiris f Geld- 
ner, K. Z. xxv. 567, renders kuiris by 
* helmbusch,* and compares Mod. Pers. 

^^kurs. •cirrus cincinnus, coma 
ciispata' (Vnlleis). The hone-tail 



which the modem French cavalry 
wear hanging from the helmet down 
to the cuirass, I have heard, is not only 
an ornament but serves as quite a use- 
ful protection against sabre-cuts. Is 
the Mod. Pers. kurs^ kuras, to be con- 
nected with Av. kuiris by some such 
explanation ? Of course this is a mere 
guess. 
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14. Helmet and Head-protection. — The covering for the head is 
the tenth armour-piece in the Vendidad catalogue. The word saror 
varay lit. ' head-covering/ there used to express this part of the pano- 
ply, is simply transcribed by the Pahlavi translator of the passage ; 
he adds, however, the word targ, 'casque/ as gloss, to specify the 
meaning more sharply. The term saravaror of the original is evi- 
dently deliberately chosen as it is the broader or more general desig- 
nation, ' head-piece,' to include the helmet, khaodJia, the tiara, and 
the simple band noticed, for example, in the Dieulafoy frieze (see 
Plate) and in the sculptures. Compare also the common explana- 
tions of the Xenophon passage, i. 8. 6 Kvpos Sk if/iktiv Ix^ '^ xc<^^v 

di Trfv fJuixrp^ KaOurraro. 

The regular Persian designation for the helmet is Av. khaodha, 
Old P. tigrorkhavda, Mod. P. klidd, khoi. In the Avesta it is 
described as made of iron, brass, or gold: Yt. xiii. 45 ashdunUm 
fravashayo . . . ayo-khaodhdo, Yt. ix. 30 urvi-khaodho (see p. 117, 
above), and Yt. xv. 67 vaem zaranyo-khaodham yazamaide, *we wor- 
ship Vayu, the divinity with the golden helm.' Herodotus, vii. 84, 
assigns bronze and steel helmets (xoXxca koX at^p€a) to the Persian 
cavalry. 

15. Belt or Girdle. — The girdle or sword-belt, Av. kamara (av. 
Acy.), to which the sword was attached (cf. Herodotus' C^avrf), is 
mentioned as next to the last piece in the soldier's trappings, Vd. 
xiv. 9. The Pahlavi version has the same word, kamar, which is 
found also in Firdausi; see also the Tabari passage above quoted, 
p. 108, and consult Fig. I. and the drawing in Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hist, de VArt, v. 843, for the arrangement of the belt. There are a 
number of allusions in literature to the decoration of the Persian 
girdles with jewels ; see, for example, Pahlavi, Madigdne Ohatrang, 
19, p. 5 (ed. Peshutan Sanjana). 

16. Leg-guards. — Last in the enumeration of defensive armour 
(Vd. xiv. 9) comes the word rdnapdno, * thigh-protector.' From the 
Pahlavi gloss — see E. W. West, cited by Horn, Z.D.M.O. xliii., 
p. 49 — we infer that greaves are alluded to. On the figures on the 
monuments no greaves or cuisses are visible, and one might at first 
be led to conjecture that by rdnapdno are meant the Persian trou- 
sers, ivaivptSaif alluded to by Herodotus (see p. 99) and by Xeno- 
phon, Anab. i. 6. 8. Several authorities have so explained the word. 
The passage in ArdfirViraf , xiv. 9 rdno-varWw, * thigh-coverings ' (cf . 
Germ. *beinkleider'), might favour such a view. Nevertheless, it is 
more likely that a special piece of armour, cuisse, greave, or tasse. 
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is meant ; the etymology speaks for this, and in Xenophon, Anab. 
i. 8. 6, Cyrus as well as his horsemen wears irapafiffpiSioii, < thigh- 
pieces or cuisses/ which answers almost exactly to rdnorpdnor, 
' thigh-protectors, leg-guards.' 

17. Knee-piece8(?). — Not mentioned as a direct piece of armour 
in the Yendidad catalogue, but alluded to in Yt. x. 112, if the word 
be rightly so explained, is the knee-cap, or knee-piece. The text, 
Yt. X. 112, alludes to the divinity Mithra as ardzato-frashnam zaror 
nyd^dr9thman9m, 'wearing knee-pieces (?) of silver and a corselet 
of gold.' So at least Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, ii., p. 471, con- 
jectures from frashnvr. 

18. Handrgoard or Gauntlet — In the Pahlavi treatise, Mkh. xliii. 
13, above translated (p. 106), there is an allusion to a piece of 
armour that seems not to be mentioned elsewhere in old Iranian 
literature ; it is the military glove, gauntlet, or hand-protector, PhL 
acdast. The Sanskrit version of the Pahlavi passage renders the 
word by hxxstdvaXamhin, This part of the defensive armour answers, 
therefore, to a hand-guard, which perhaps served like Chaucer's 
'bracer' as a protection for the arm and hand against the bow- 
string. Among the ancient Hindus (see Hopkins, Ruling CcLSte, 
p. 307) the hand-protection was in common use. All the soldiers 
on the ancient Persian monuments, however, seem to have the hands 
bare. 

CONCLUSION. 

There remain perhaps one or two other words, such as Av. bard- 
ztisham Yt. xix. 42, connected with the arms of the Iranian warrior, 
but they are either unimportant or are at present too obscure to 
allow of satisfactory treatment in a monograph like the present. 

There is nothing left but to give in tabular form a general survey 
of the weapons and armour above discussed, and to bid adieu to the 
subject, hoping, perhaps, that although not much new has been 
brought forward, still the presentation of most of the material in 
convenient form for the classical scholar may possibly merit some 
thanks. The table follows : — 
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APPENDIX I. 



A. ABMS AND WEAPONS. 





1. Spear. 


2. Sword, Dagger. 


S. Kaoe, Olnb. 


Herodotus 
Avesta 

OldPenian 

• 

Ffthlayi 

FiidaoBl 
Tabari 


arsfUU 
dm- 

arahH- 
anht 

nizah 
rumh 


kardta- 
aahtrd" 
{aku- ?) 

kdrt 

sakkind 

shamsfier 

saif 

• 
•• 


vazra^ 
gadhd- 
vadar- 

vazr 

gurzah 
Jurz 




4. Bow. 


6. Arrow. 


6. QnlTert 


Herodotos 
Avesta 

Old PeTBian 
Pahlayi 

Firdansi 
Tabari 


thanvar(a') 

thanvana- 

thanvanti- 

sanvar 
kamdn 

kamdn 

kau8 


6lffTb% 

Uhu- 
(tighra-) 

iahu- (?) 

sar 
dr 

tiz 

nus?idb 


akana- 

kantir 
Ja'bah 
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A. ASMS AND WEAPONS (continued). 





7i Unoertain. 


8. Sling. 


9. Quoit (7), Az8(7). 


Herodotus 








Avesta 


zainUh 


fraddkhshano' 


caku- 

(cf.SktcaAra-) 

cakushor 


Old Persian 








Pahlavi 


zin 


kopxno 




Firdaus! 


etn, 'saddle' 


{kamand ?) 




Tabari 









B. ABMOUB AND ACG0X7TBEMENTS. 



Herodotus 



Avesta 



Old Persian 
Pahlavi 
Firdaus! 
Tabari 



10. SUeld. 



yippov 



spara- 



spar 

9ipar 

turs 



11. Goat of mail, 
Ooneletf Breaatplato. 



(Xen. Anab, $6pa^) 



zrddha- 
vdnthman- 
V9r9thra' 
{vdrdman-) 



erai 



zirih 



jaushan ^JSyv 



12. Hanbork, Oollar, 
(Braooleti). 



(Xen. Anab. arptw- 
t6s, ' necklace ' ; 
^Ata, 'bracelets') 

kuiris^ 

* hauberk * 
manaothri'y 

' collar ' 



grxvpan 
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B. ABMOUB AND ACGOnTBBMBNTS (continued). 





IS. lUnile, Tnnio. 


14. Halmot. 


16. Bolt, CHrdto. 


Herodotus 

Avesta 
Old Persian 
Fahlayi 

Firdausi 
Tabari 


paUi-ddna 
padtdn 


Tidpa 
(cf . vii. 84, M rvtn, 

K.T.X.) 

adravdra-, kJiaadhc^ 
^kJiatida 
Bdrvdr 

khod^ etc. 

mighfar 

/^ 


kamara- 

kamar 

kamar 
mantikdh 




16. Leg^gawdf. 


17. Xnee-ospi (7). 


18. HaDd-gurd, 
Chumilet. 


Herodotus 

Ayesta 

OldPersiaii 

Pahlayi 

Fiidausi 

Tabari 


'trousers' 
(but cf . Xen. Anah. 
vapafiripldia) 

ranapdna- 

rdnpdn 

9dkain 


fnuhna- 


acdast 
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APPENDIX n. 

THB PBBSIAN yippov. 

Fob a new and valuable suggestion regarding the form of the 
Persian targe, I am indebted to a happy combination of literary and 
sculptural evidence by my colleague and friend, Professor Merriam. 
He writes me as follows : — 

*The Persian yippa may be further illustrated from another source. 
When Pausanias is describing the temple at Delphi, he says (x. 19. 4) 
that the shields captured from the Galatians, who invaded Greece 
under Brennus in 279 B.C., were affixed to the epistyle on the west 
and south sides of the structure. ''The form of these," he con- 
tinues, ''bears a very close resemblance to the Persian yippa — 
{<r)fifia Si avTwv iarlv iyyvrdria rwv ncpcrixuv ylpptav).*^ On the portico 
at Pergamum dedicated to Athena Polias by Eumenes II. in honour 
of victories over the Galatians of Asia Minor, were many sculptured 
representations of weapons taken as spoils from the enemy, and the 
marbles are now to be seen in the Berlin Museum. Among them 
are several oblong shields (see Baumeister, DenkmcUer, Pigs. 1406, 
1432, 1434, 1435) which may be identified with certainty as similar 
to those mentioned at Delphi (cf . Pans. i. 4. 6 IIcpya/Ai/voi? Si cort pJtv 
a-KvXoL Airo ToXoltS^v] also the targe of the "Dying Gaul," etc.). They 
resemble the Persian shields of Fig. II. above, p. 99, differing chiefly 
by a greater narrowness, by the possession of a definite rim, and by 
the absence of the holes in the sides.' 
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INDEX OF PRINCIPAL TOPICS, PASSAGES, AND WORDS. 







1. Topioft. 








ArrowBi 


101, 112 


Gauntlet, 


120 


Necklace, 


118 


Axe(?), 


116 


Girdle, 101 


,119 


Quiver, 


100, 113 


Belt, 


101, 119 


Hauberk, 


118 


QuoitrdiBk(7), 


115 


Bow, 


100, 111 f. 


Helmet, 


119 


Shield, 


99, 11(> 


Breastplate, 


117 


Knee-piece8( ?) , 


120 


Sling, 


115 


Club, 


110 


Leg-guards, 


119 


Spear, 
Tiara, 


100, IVl 


Corselet, 


117 


Mace, 


110 


* 97 


Dagger, 
Dieulafoy Ara 


100, 109 f . 


Mail-coat, 


117 


Trousers, 


99 


hers, 97 


Neck-guard, 


118 


Tunic, 


97,118 
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a. Texts. 




.fisehylns, Pert, 1001-3, 


Herodotus 7. 61, 


AW 

96 f. 


7.84, 


96 


7.85, 


115 


Pausanias 10. 19. 4 


124 


Xenophon, 




Anab, 1. 2. 7, 


118 


a. Texts. 




Yt. 1.18-19, 


103 


9.30, 


117 


la 39-40, 


103, 115 


128-132, 


104 f.. 




Ill, 112 


13.35, 


116 


67, 


115 


71-72, 


106,115 


Vd. 14. 9, 


102 f. 


17. 10, 


102 


18.30, 


110 



6. Word Index. 
akana, 114 



a. Texts. 
NBa43, 106 



a. Texts. 

A. Vf . 14. 7-9, 107, 119 
Mkh. 43. 7-13, 106 

Yat. Zar. 16, 68, 114 



a. Texts. 
Shah Namah, 107 



a. Text. 

8kt. Version Yt. 
1. 18, Bfkh. 43. 
7, 103 n., 107 



a. Text. 
Tahari (quotation), 



108 



2. Ghreek. 

Anab. 1. 5. 8, 98, 118 

1. a 3, 117 

1. 8. 6, 119, 120 

Cvr. 7. 1. 17, 99 

b. Word Index. 

tt'XMiJ, 100 

dra|wp/«of, 97, 99, 119 
y4ppo9, 99, 124 



3. A^esta. 



akavo^^ 
apa^ukhta, 
ar9m-shuta, 
arshti-, 

kamara-t 

kar9ta't 

khaodha^, 

gadha^, 

cakavo, 

cakushanSm, 

tighri-t 

thanvaraf 

Vthafij', 

dru-t 



110 
110 
115 
108 
109 
119 
109 
119 
111 
115 
116 
113 
HI 
111, 113 
109 



4. Old Penrian. 

6. Word Index. 
arthtish, 106 

5. Pahlavl. 

6. Word Index. 

acdast, 
ivpafi 
intir, 



arivparif 
lean 



120 
118 
114 



6. Bflodflm Pttnrian. 

b. Word Index. 

giribdn, 118 

qurzahf 110 

kaman, 111 

7. Sanakxit. 

b. Word Index. 



kanthcUra^iar, 
kanihasutrct', 
kartaribhia, 



118 
115 
110 



8. AraMo. 

b. Word Index. 



iyx^tpidtop, 100 

KiBiapatf 97 

6i<rro<, 100 

TopafiriplSuL, 120 

aTperrip, -rotff, 118 

t6^p, 100 

^p€Tp€t&9, 100 

^ffXia, 118 



paiti-danar, 118 

Jiradakh$Jianar, 115 

fravaegha-, 111 

yasto-zainUh, 115 

raruupdna-, 119 

vazTxi-, 110 

var9thman-f 117 

y/vif', 111 

V9r9thra, 117 

sdra^vdror, 119 

9pdr6-dd$hta-t 116 

zainish, 114 f. 

zrddha^, 117 

hunivWita^, 111 

hufrdyukhUi-, 109 



ohifiraBhtddiy, 
Tighrakhauda, 



kopin, 

padtdn, 

rdn(M)arHn, 

gpar, 

zin, 



dir. 



117 



105 

106 

106, 119 



115 
118 
119 
116 
114 



kanOilt 114 n. 

sipar, 116 

zbih, 127 

ztn, 114 



kuTiidaUk't 114n. 

gadd', 111 

caAra-, 115 

Dfiarikd', 116 

/icMtavatomMyi-, 000 



iwrz, 110 

J(aus, 110 

tur«, 000 
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Archaism in Aulus Grellius. 

PART I. : INTEODUCTOEY AND GENEBAlk 

That Aulus Gellius was an ardent lover and a diligent student of 
the early Latin writers, especially those who preceded the classical 
period, and that this fondness coloured and in large measure deter- 
mined the style of the Noctes Attic(B, are commonplaces of criticism. 
In 1853, BUhr (in Ersch and Gruber's AUgemeine EncyJdqpddiey part 
57, p. 57) wrote : — 

"Davon {i,e. from rhetorical arts and devices) aber wird man 
durchweg den Gellius frei finden und uberhaupt bei ihm bald die 
Beweise des Strebens erkennen, nach den alteren classischen Must- 
em der rOmischen Beredsamkeit aus der Periode ihres Glanzes sich 
zu bilden, und in derselben einfachen, klaren, und naturlichen 
Sprache sich moglichst zu bewegen. Im Einzelnen finden wir 
allerdings mehrfach Ausdriicke und Wendungen, welche dieser 
Periode schon f erner liegen und theilweise uns sogar auf eine f riihere 
zuriickfuhren, in sofern sie aus den alteren lateinischen Komikem 
groszentheils entnommen erscheinen und von Gellius in einer Weise 
angewendet worden sind, welche den Schein erregt, als habe er 
insbesondere durch derartige, zum Theil veraltete und ausser Gre- 
brauch gekommene Ausdriicke seine Rede aufputzen und ihr damit 
einen besondern Anstrich geben woUen.'* Later, while speaking of 
the unusual words and expressions to be found in Gellius, the same 
writer remarks, "iiberdies wird sich bei den moisten dieser Aus- 
driicke der Nachweis f iihren lassen, das sie aus Schriftstellem der 
alteren und friiheren Periode Roms, namentlich den alteren Komi- 
kem, entnommen sind: bei dem anhaltenden und umfassenden 
Studium, das Gellius den Werken dieser Periode zugewendet hatte, 
kann es ebenso wenig bef remden, wenn Gellius einzelne Worte und 
Ausdriicke aus diesem Kreise herausnimmt und in einzelnen Fallen, 
wie dies auch andere gethan, und wie es selbst im Geiste der Zeit 
lag, anwendet. Allerdings verdient dieser game Punkt noch eine 
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speciellere und mehr ins Einzelne gehende Erorterung, als ihm bisher 
zu Theil getvorden istJ'^ It is a curious fact that nearly all who 
have essayed to write about Gellius have done so from a thoroughly 
partisan point of view.* While B&hr, then, is diligent in making 
excuses for Gellius, Bernhardy's judgment seems to me to err some- 
what towards the other extreme, as failing to allow sufficient weight 
to the fact that the tendency towards archaisms was thoroughly in 
accord with the literary, as well as the artistic, principles of the 
time. Again, in seeking to form a true estimate of Gellius, we 
must not fail to compare his work and style with that of Fronto 
and Apuleius. Bernhardy's views are expressed in his Ghrundriss 
der romiachen LUteroUur, pp. 943, 944 : " seine Studien waren mehr 
der alten nationalen Litteratur, der alterthdmlichen Form, als den 
Griechen und ihren Sprachforschem zugewandt. . . . Sein Ge- 
schmack wurde von den veralteten Autoren des Freistaats bef riedigt, 
er liebt ihre verschollenen W5rter und bewegt sich mit Wohlgefallen 
in ihren steifen Formen, welche doch seinen Themen fibel stehen. 
. . . Der Stil ist gewunden und affektirt einen alterthfimelnden 
Ernst, seine breiten und verschwommenen Manieren verrathen den 
geistlosen Schiller, da Gellius ohne G^schmack und bis zur Yer- 
schwendung ein Gemisch alter und neuer, gezierter und abtdnender 
Wortbildnerei zur Schau stellt, aber auch mit Uebertreibungen der 
Syntax prunkt und in unleidlicher Weise das angelernte ECistzeug 
der Frontonianer schndrkelt. . . . Sein eigenes Urtheil war be- 
schrftnkt : er lebt in der veralteten Schriften und Formen." Hertz, 
the editor of the received text of Gellius, writing to Madvig in 1873, 
expressed himself as follows:' '^Daruber dass G. ein < antiquarius ' 
ist, besteht, wie bereits bemerkt worden ist, zwischen uns keine 
Differenz. Diese Vorliebe f tir die alte Sprache und Litteratur seines 
Volkes beth&tigt er vielfach dadurch, dass er aus ihren Sch&tzen 
seine eigene Ausdrucksweise bereichert. Es kann hier nicht der 
Ort sein, fiber diesen Punkt eine ins einzelne eingehende Untersuch- 
ung anzustellen, die eine ganz andere Ausdehnung erfordem wUrde, 
cUs auch der Idngste Brief sie gestattet"^ Elsewhere {Renaissance 
und Rococo, p. 38) Hertz has spoken to the same effect: ''Mehr 
als die Einkleidung entspricht dem Stoffe endlich die Schreibart: 

1 The italics are my own. « VindiciCR Gellianoe alteroe, p. 20 = 

* For some details on this point, see Stebente Supplementband der Jahr- 

Th. Vogel'8 programm (Zittau, 1860), biicher/ur classische Philologies p. 20. 

De A. Oellii vita, studiis, acriptis nar- ^ Here again the italics are my 

ratio et indicium^ pp. 1, 2. own. 



Archaism in Aulus Gellius. 

PART I. : INTEODUCTOEY AND GBNEBAL. 

That Aulus Gellius was an ardent lover and a diligent student of 
the early Latin writers, especially those who preceded the classical 
period, and that this fondness coloured and in large measure deter- 
mined the style of the Noctes Atticoey are commonplaces of criticism. 
In 1853, Bahr (in Ersch and Gruber's AUgemeine EncyJdqpddie, part 
67, p. 67) wrote : — 

"Davon (i.e. from rhetorical arts and devices) aber wird man 
durchweg den Gellius frei finden und fiberhaupt bei ihm bald die 
Beweise des Strebens erkennen, nach den alteren classischen Must- 
em der rdmischen Beredsamkeit aus der Periode ihres Glanzes sich 
zu bilden, und in derselben einfachen, klaren, und natdrlichen 
Sprache sich moglichst zu bewegen. Im Einzelnen finden wir 
allerdings mehrfach Ausdrucke und Wendungen, welche dieser 
Periode schon ferner liegen und theilweise uns sogar auf eine f rfihere 
zurdckftihren, in sofern sie aus den iilteren lateinischen Komikem 
groszentheils entnommen erscheinen und von Gellius in einer Weise 
angewendet worden sind, welche den Schein erregt, als habe er 
insbesondere durch derartige, zum Theil veraltete und ausser G^ 
branch gekommene Ausdrucke seine Rede aufputzen und ihr damit 
einen besondern Anstrich geben woUen." Later, while speaking of 
the unusual words and expressions to be found in Gellius, the same 
writer remarks, "uberdies wird sich bei den meisten dieser Aus- 
drticke der Nachweis f iihren lassen, das sie aus Schriftstellem der 
alteren und friiheren Periode Roms, namentlich den alteren Komi- 
kem, entnommen sind: bei dem anhaltenden und umfassenden 
Studium, das Gellius den Werken dieser Periode zugewendet hatte, 
kann es ebenso wenig bef remden, wenn Gellius einzelne Worte und 
Ausdrucke aus diesem Kreise herausnimmt und in einzelnen Fallen, 
wie dies auch andere gethan, und wie es selbst im G^iste der Zeit 
lag, anwendet. Allerdings verdient dieser ganze Punkt noch eine 
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specieUere und mehr ins Einzdne gehende Erorterung, als ihm bisher 
zu TheU gevoorden i«t."* It is a curious fact that nearly all who 
have essayed to write about Grellius have done so from a thoroughly 
partisan point of view.* While B&hr, then, is diligent in making 
excuses for Gellius, Bernhardy's judgment seems to me to err some- 
what towards the other extreme, as failing to allow sufficient weight 
to the fact that the tendency towards archaisms was thoroughly in 
accord with the literary, as well as the artistic, principles of the 
time. Again, in seeking to form a true estimate of Grellius, we 
must not fail to compare his work and style with that of Fronto 
and Apuleius. Bemhardy's views are expressed in his Ghrundriss 
der romischen Litteratury pp. 943, 944 : " seine Studien waren mehr 
der alten nationalen Litteratur, der alterthumlichen Form, als den 
Griechen und ihren Sprachforschem zugewandt. . . . Sein Ge- 
schmack wurde von den veralteten Autoren des Freistaats bef riedigt, 
er liebt ihre verschollenen Worter und bewegt sich mit Wohlgefallen 
in ihren steifen Formen, welche doch seinen Themen tibel stehen. 
. . . Der Stil ist gewunden und afPektirt einen alterthiimelnden 
Ernst, seine breiten und verschwommenen Manieren verrathen den 
geistlosen Schtiler, da G^llius ohne Geschmack und bis zur Yer- 
schwendung ein Gemisch alter und neuer, gezierter und abtonender 
Wortbildnerei zur Schau stellt, aber auch mit Uebertreibungen der 
Syntax prunkt und in unleidlicher Weise das angelernte Kiistzeug 
der Frontonianer schnSrkelt. . . . Sein eigenes Urtheil war be- 
schr&nkt : er lebt in der veralteten Schriften und Formen." Hertz, 
the editor of the received text of Gellius, writing to Madvig in 1873, 
expressed himself as follows : * " Daruber dass G. ein * antiquarius ' 
ist, besteht, wie bereits bemerkt worden ist, zwischen uns keine 
Differenz. Diese Vorliebe f iir die alte Sprache und Litteratur seines 
Volkes beth&tigt er vielfach dadurch, dass er aus ihren Sch&tzen 
seine eigene Ausdrucksweise bereichert. Es kann hier nicht der 
Ort sein, fiber diesen Punkt eine ins einzelne eingehende Untersuch- 
ung anzustellen, die eine gam andere Ausdehnung erfordem toiirde, 
als auch der Idngste Brief sie gestattet'^ * Elsewhere {Renaissance 
und RococOf p. 38) Hertz has spoken to the same effect: ''Mehr 
als die Einkleidung entspricht dem Stoffe endlich die Schreibart: 

1 The italics are my own. * Vindieice OelUatKB altercBy p. 20 = 

' For some details on this point, see Siehente Supplementband der Jahr- 

Th. Vogel's programm (Zittau, 1860), biicherfur claasische Fhilologie, p. 20. 

De A. Oellii vita, studiis, scriptis nar- ^ Here again the italics are my 

rcUio et indicium^ pp. 1, 2. own. 
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die niicliteme Sprache des Alltagslebens ist bei dem Bewiinderer 
des Fronto natiirlich wiederum versetzt mit allerhand Ingredienzen 
aus der vorciceronischen Zeit ; namentlich pliindert er die reichen 
Yorrathskammern der alien Komodie, deren drastischer iind ener- 
gischer Wortschatz sicli nur widerwillig einer so philisterhaften 
Verwendung fiigt." 

Grellius' fondness for the old writers and his habitual study of 
their works are well attested by the passage at x. 25. 1 TeHorumy 
iaculorum gladiorumque voccUnUa, quae in historiia veteribus scripta 
sunt, item navigiorum genera et nomina libitum forte nobis est sedenr 
tibus in reda conquirerey ne quid cUiarum ineptiarum vacantem stupen- 
temque animum occuparet. In the lists which follow in §§ 2 and 5^ 
no fewer than five words are found, which are now extant only in Grel- 
lius and the ante-classical writers ; e.g, oria, oriola, prosumiOy rumex^ 
trifax. Compare xi. 3. 1 quando db arbitriis negotiisque otium est et mo- 
tandi corporis gratia aut spatiamur aut vectamur, quaerere ^nonnunquam 
aput memet ipsum soUo res eiusmodi, parvas quidem minfUasque et ho- 
minibus non bene eruditis asperndbiles, sed ad vetei'um scripta penitus 
noscenda et ad scientiam linguae Latinae cumprimis necessarias; xx. 
10. 4 cumque iUe demiratus aliena haec esse a poetis et haud usquam 
inveniri in carminibus Ennii diceret, tum ego hos versus ex octavo 
annali a^sentes dion, nam forte eos tanquam insigniter praeter alios 
factos memineram, where the forte must be interpreted in the light 
of other passages of our author, such as that at x. 25. 1, cited above. 
See further xii. 9, 1 est plurifariam videre atque animadvertere in 
veteribus scriptis; xvi. 9. 1, 2, where it is said of the phrase susque 
deque that in poematis quoque et in epistulis veterum scriptum est plur 
rifariam; sed facUius reperias qui verbum ostentent quam qui inteUe- 
gant. Ita plerique nostrum, quae remotiora verba invenimus, dicere ea 
properamus, non discere; x. 27. 1 in libris veteribus memoria extat; 
xiii. 3. 3 itaque in libris veterum vulgo reperias necessitudinem dici 
pro eOf quod necessum est; the lemma of viii. 12 quid signijicet in 
veterum libris scriptum plerique oinnes ; xiii. 23. 4 sicut in libris vete- 
rum scriptum est; xviL 2. 5, where, after citing from Claudius 
Quadrigarius a passage containing the verb frunisciy he adds this 
interesting comment: fnmisci rarius quidem fuit in aetaJte M, TuJU 
ac deinceps infra rarissimum, dubitatumqvs est ab imperitis antiqui- 
tatis an Latinum foret. Non modo autem Latinum, sed iucunditis 
amoeniusque etiam est fnmisci quam fmor . . . ; xvii. 2. 10, where it 
is said of the phrase sole occaso, also cited from Quadrigarius, that 
non insuavi vetustaJte est, si quis aurem habeat non sordidam nee pro* 
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culcatam; xviL 2. 18 ne id quoque dixit {Quadrigarius) pro ne id 
quidem, infreqtiena nunc in loquendo, sed in libris veterum creberri- 
mum; xviii. 9. 6 haec quidem Pronto requirere nos itissit vocahxda non 
ea re, opinor, quod scripta esse in vllis veterum libris existum^ret, sed 
tU nobis studium lectitandi in quaerendis rarnoribus verbis exerceret; 
ii. 13. 1, 2 antiqui oratores historiaeque aut carminum scriptores etiam 
unum JUium JUiamve liberos multitudinis num^ero appellarunt. Idque 
nos, cum in complurium veterum libris scriptum cUiquotiens adverteri- 
mus; iii. 2. 14 ; xi. 2. in lemm. quod elegantia apud antiquiores non 
de wmoeniore ingenio, sed de nitidiore cultu (Uque victu dicebatur, and 
§ 1 of same chapter, where apud antiquiores of the lemma is defined 
by ad a^tatem M, Catonis; xvii. 1. 9 antiquiores verbo isto alio quoque 
mode uMtati sunt; v. 20. 6; xi. 1. in lemm. quibus verbis antiquitus 
muUa minima did solita sit; xii. 5. 13 ea vera et proba fortitudost, 
quam maiores nostri scientiam esse dixerunt reinim tolerandarum et non 
olerandarum; i. 7. 18; iL 23; iL 29. 20; iii. 16. in lemm.; iv. 7. 2; 
vii. 5. 10; ix. 14. 6; x. 3. 16; x. 24; xii. 2. 1, 2, 3, 12; xiii. 6. 1 ; 
xiii. 23; xvi 1. 3; xviiL 6. 7; xix. 13. 2, where Fronto is the 
speaker. 

It is manifest from these citations that the ''ancients" were ever 
with Gellins, and that they formed the final court of appeal on all 
matters relating to grammar, lexicography, or literary criticism. 
It becomes, therefore, a matter of very material importance to 
determine the exact sense in which he used the terms veteres, anti- 
quioresy maiores, antiquitits. The answer to this question can be 
given partly from the testimony of other Latin writers, partly from 
the evidence offered by Gellius himself. In the fifteenth chapter 
of the Dialogus of Tacitus, Aper says to Messala, Non desinis, Mes- 
sola, yetera tantum et antiqua mirari, nostrorum autem temporum 
studia inridere aique contemnere. Nam hunc tuum sermonem saepe 
except, cum oblitus et tuae et fraZris tui eloquentiae neminem hoc tem- 
pore oratorem esse contenderes parem antiquis. ... In reply Mes- 
sala, after saying that his opinions are altogether unchanged, asks 
why it is that the orators of the day are so greatly inferior to the 
ancients. Matemus promises for himself and Secundus that they 
will aid Messala in his efforts to unravel this mystery, and concludes 
with these words : Aprum enim solere dissentire et tu paulo ante dix- 
isti et ipse satis est manifestus iam dudum in contrarium accingi nee 
a>equo animo perferre Jianc nostrampro antiquorum laude concordiam. 
Aper, thus challenged, commences his reply with the question : sed 
hoc primum interrogabo, quos vocetis antiquos, quam oratorum aetaiem 
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significcUione ista determinetis. The part of his speech which is most 
to our purpose is to be found in chapter 17 : sed transeo ad Latinos 
aratoreSf in quUms non Meneniumy ut puto, Agrippam, qui potest 
videri antiquiLS, nostrorum temporum disertis anteponere soletis, sed 
Ciceronem et Caesarem et Cadium et CcUvum et Brutum et Asinium et 
MesscUam : quos quid antiquis temporibus potius ascribatis qiuim nos- 
triSf non video. At the beginning of chapter 19 the text is unfortu- 
nately in a very uncertain state, yet enough has been preserved to 
corroborate the results deducible from the passages already cited. 

In all these places we have a distinction sharply drawn between 
the arUiqui and the novi, the old and the new. To the former class 
Cicero belongs, together with his predecessors. In other words, the 
distinction is practically the same with that which we imply when 
we speak of classical or ante-classical as opposed to the post-classical 
writers. See Principal Peterson's note on the DicUogus, c. 16, in 
which it is pointed out that antiqui and veteres are used in Quin- 
tilian in exactly the same way in contradistinction to novL To this 
note I am indebted for a most appropriate citation from Quintilian 
ix. 3. 1 si antiquum sermonem nostro comparemuSj paene iam quidquid 
loquimur figura est : ut *hac re invidere,' non, ut veteres et Cicero prae- 
cipue, 'Jianc rem,^ Compare also Peterson's notes on Quintilian 
X. 1. 40, 43 ; X. 2. 17. Finally, I may cite Pliny Epp, i. 16. 2, where, 
in eulogizing his friend Pompeius Satuminus, Pliny says of him that 
in his orations adsunt acutae crebraeque sententiae, gravis et decora 
constructio, sonantia verba et antiqua, i.e. with the true classic ring ; 
and Pliny again i. 6. 11 Satrius Rufus, cui non est cum Cicerone 
aemulatio, et qui contentus est eloquentia saecidi nostri, with Mr. 
Cowan's notes on both passages. 

The evidence which can be drawn from the pages of Grellius' own 
work is next to be considered. Hertz {Vindicice ChU, Alt, p. 20) 
writes : " Den Kreis der sprachlichen Autorit&ten des G., die f iir 
ihn zugleich Vorbilder sind und deren Worte und Wendungen er, 
wie die Durchmusterung im einzelnen ergibt, mit Vorliebe ver- 
Werthet, gibt er selbst mehrfach an. Am genauesten bezeichnet er 
ihn V. 21. 6." In that chapter we are told that a certain friend of 
Gellius, a man adprime doctus, a homo doctrina seria et ad vitoA offi- 
da devincta ac nihil de verbis laborante, had in conversation used 
the ioTinphiria instead of plura. Gellius takes the trouble to tell 
us that his friend had used this form non studio ostentandi neque 
quo plura non dicendum pufaretj , . . sed adsidua veterum scriptorum 
tractatione inoleverat linguae illius vox, quam in libris saepe offende- 
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rat. Among the company was a certain individual, denounced by 
Gellius as reprehensor audacvlus verhorum, qui perpauca eademque 
a vulgo protrita legerat. This person had the temerity to remark : 
"Barbare dixisti pluria, nam neque rationem verbum hoc neque 
auctoritates habet." "Amabo te, vir bone," cries Gellius' friend, 
<< yelim doceas nos, cur ploria sive compluria, nihil enim differt, non 
Latine sed barbare dixerint M, CatOf Q. Claudiu8y Valerius Antias, 
L. AeliuSf P, Mgidius, M, Varro, quos subscriptores approbatores- 
que huius verbi habemus praeter poetarum oratorumque veterum 
copiam multam." The critic replies : '' Tibi habeas auctoritates 
istas, ex Faunorum et Ahoriginum saeculo repetitas^ In the eighth 
chapter of the nineteenth book, Gellius tells us that in his student 
days at Rome he often visited Fronto. On one of these occasions, 
a certain member of the company, described as honio bene eruditus 
et turn poeta iUustriSy chanced to use the phrase arenae ccUentes. To 
this Fronto objected on the ground that arena should be used only 
in the singular. This contention he supported by appealing to a 
statement to that effect in GsBsar's De AnoUogia, At the same time 
he mentions several words, e,g. armaj comitia, inimidtiaej quadrigae 
which ought to be employed only in the plural number. In § 6 the 
poet defends himself thus : fortassean de quadrigis veterum auctori- 
tati concesaero, inimicitiam tamen, sicuti inscientiam, et impotentiam 
et hiiuriam, quae ratio est quam oh rem C. Caesar vel dictam esse a 
veteribus vel dicendam a nobis nonputat, quando PlautuSy linguae 
Latinae decus, deliciam quoque cvikcos dixerit pro deliciis ? . . . Inimi- 
citiam autem Q. Ennius in illo memoratissimo libro dixit. Two 
points in this defence (as also in v. 21) are especially deserving of 
notice. The first is the phrase quoje ratio est quam ob rem C. Ca£sar 
yel dictam esse a veteribus vel dicendam a nobis non putat, in which 
the actual usage of the ancients and that which is allowable at the 
moment are treated as identical. Secondly, the authorities to whom 
appeal is made belong to the archaic period of the literature. In 
§ 15 Fronto ends the discussion by saying : ite ergo nunCy et, quando 
exit otium, quaerite an quadrigam et arenas dixerit e ilia cohorte dum- 
ta>xat antiquiore vel oratorum aliquis vel poetarum, id est classicus 
assiduusque scriptor, non proletarius, Gellius comments upon the 
discussion in words which will bear quoting again: haec quidem 
Fronto requirere nos iussU vocabula non ea re, opinor, quod scripta 
esse in uUis veterum libris existum^iret, sed ut nobis studium lectitandi 
in quaerendis rarioribus verbis exerceret. With one at least of his 
hearers Fronto was successful, for Gellius tells us with some pride 
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that lie succeeded in finding quadrigam in the Satires of Yarro. 
Manifestly^ in both these narratives^ though Gellius figures merely 
as an interested auditor, his own real sentiments are reflected.^ In 
the case of arende it is very striking, and at the same time charac- 
teristic of the attitude of this whole period, that neither Fronto, 
Grellius, nor the unknown poet thinks of considering the usage of 
the writers who come close to their own time. Ovid has the plural 
repeatedly, as also Statins, Seneca the philosopher, and Gellius him- 
self in xvi. 11. 7, yet none of these men seems to be sufficiently 
familiar with the works of his more immediate predecessors, or to 
attach enough importance to them, to quote them as factors in the 
settlement of the question under discussion. 

Since it has been shown, partly by reference to other authors, 
partly by appeal to Gellius himself, that by the terms veteres, arUiqui, 
maiores, and the like, we are to understand the writers of the so- 
called classical and ante-classical periods, we must next determine 
to which of these writers our author's admiration was chiefly 
accorded. Among poets Plautus and Ennius, among orators Cato 
Censor, stand highest in his estimation. Plautus is mentioned or 
cited by him in at least thirty-five places, and the quotations cover 
nearly the whole range of the extant plays. Indeed, it is to Grellius' 
love of Plautus that we are indebted for the main facts of the play- 
wright's life. See the whole chapter at iii. 3. In § 4 of that chap- 
ter it is said of a play called Boeotia that nihil dubitavit Varro quin 
Plauti foret, neque cUius quisqtuim non infrequens Plattti lector dubi- 
taveritf si vel koa solos ex ea faJbula versus cognoverit, qui quoniam 
sunt, ut de illius more dicam, PlavJtinissimij propterea et meminimus 
eos et a^cripsimus, words which imply plainly that he was himself a 
non infrequens Flauti lector, Cf., too, §§ 6, 7. In vi. 17. 4 Plautus 
is characterized as Jiomo linguae cUque elegantiae in verbis Latinae 
princes; in xix. 8. 6 as linguae Latinae decus. In view of the rela- 



1 Professor Nettleship (Essays and 
Lectures, pp. 252, 253, 256) maintained 
that Fronto, Favorinns, Castricius 
Taunis, Sulpicius ApoUinaris, or the 
quidam noster amicus, as the case may 
be, are mere personse, mere men of 
straw, introduced to give an attractive 
setting to the extracts. With the truth 
or falsity of this view I am not now 
concern^. But there are two points 
here that deserve attention. First, if 
Nettleship is right, Gellius has given 



in this very matter signal evidence of 
that artistic skill for the lack of which 
Nettleship severely criticises him, for 
in all the passages in which Fronto is 
introduced his antiquarian leanings are 
forcibly depicted. Secondly, if Nettle- 
ship's view be correct, the two chap- 
ters discussed above will be far more 
to our purpose, for we shall then un- 
derstand that Grellius is giving his aum 
views under an extremely thin dis- 
guise. 
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tion whicli Macrobius bears to Grellius, it is not surprising to find 
him saying (Sat. ii. 1. 10) : duos quos eloquentissimoa antiqiui aetds 
tulity comicum JPtaiUum et oratorem TuUium. See^ too, Lorenz' in- 
troduction to the Mostellaria of Plautus, p. 31, footnote. Ennius is 
cited by Grellius as an authority in more than forty passages. Gel- 
lius' admiration for him may be gathered from the following cita- 
tions: ii. 29. 20 huTic Aesopi apologum Q. Ennius in satiris scite 
admodum et venuste versibus quadratis composuit. Quorum duo post- 
remi isti sunt, quos habere cordi et memoriae operae pretium esse 
kerde puto; iii. 14. 5 Q. Ennium scienter hoc in Annalibits dixisse 
(Varro) ait; v. 11. 12 qualis a Quinto Ennio . . . perquam eleganti 
vocabulo 8tata dicitur; v. 15. 9; ix. 4. 1 cum . . . tn portu illo in- 
dito spatiaremury quem Q, Ennius remotiore pavlum, sed admodum 
scito vocabulo praepetem appellavit; xx. 10. 4 tum ego hos versus ex 
octavo annaii dbsentes dixi, nam forte eos tanquam insigniter propter 
alios factos m£mineram; xi. 4. 3 ?ios versus, cum eam tra^oediam 
verteretj non sane incommode aemulatus est; xii. 2 where Seneca the 
philosopher is roughly handled for certain criticisms he had passed 
upon Cicero and Ennius; xii. 4. 3 (of the verses upon Servilius 
Gkminus) ad hoc color quidam vetustatis in his versibus tam reveren- 
dus esty suavitas tam impromisca tamque a fuco omni remota est, ut 
mea quidem sententiapro antiquis sacratisque a/midtiae legibus obser- 
vandiy tenendi colendique sint; xviii. 2. 7. 

Judging from frequency of citation as well as from the encomiums 
heaped upon him, the writer who stood highest in his affections was 
Cato Censor.^ Gellius appeals to his authority in over sixty-five 
places, a single passage often containing two or more quotations from 
his works. Of the sixty-five passages referred to, the most impor- 
tant for our purpose are these : vi. 3, an elaborate defence of Cato 
against certain criticisms passed upon one of his speeches by Tullius 
Tiro (see in particular §§ 52-66) ; x. 3. 16, 16 intelleget Catonem con- 
tentum eloquentia aetatis suae non fuisse et id iam tum fa/cerc voluisse, 
quod Cicero postea perfecit ; i. 23. 1 historia . . . dicta scriptaque est 
a M, Catone . . . cum muUa quidem venusta^te atque lujce aJtque munr 
ditia verborum; xi. 18. 18; xiii. 26. 12; xiv. 2. 21; xvi. 1. 3; xix. 
10. 10. It will appear below that Grellius vigorously defends Sal- 
lust, himself an admirer of the old writers in general, and of Cato 
in particular. Finally, Plautus, Ennius, and Cato are often cited 
together as authorities, as in iv. 7. 14, 15 ; iv. 7. 2 ; iii. 14 ; v. 21. 16 ; 
xviii 9. 6. 

1 Contrast Quint. 11. 6. 21. < 
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Of the other writers whom our author especially esteemed we may 
mention CsBcilius, Lucilius, Claudius Quadrigarius, Valerius Antias, 
Varro, Sallust, Cicero, Vergil, Laberius, and Nigidius, all of whom 
belong to a time long prior to his own day. For Sallust compare 
X. 20. 10 SoMustivLs quoqxie, proprietatum in verbis retinerUissimus; 
iii. 1. 6 (Favorinus is the speaker) SaUuMium vd stibtiliasimum 
bremtatis artificem; he is coupled with Cato ii. 17. 7; ix. 12. 8, 9; 
z. 21. 2 ; with Plautus ix. 12. 22. Gkllius defends him from criti- 
cism, iv. 15. 1 elegantia orationis Sallustii verborumque fingendU et 
novandi studium cum muUa prorsus invidia fuit, mtdHque non medio- 
cri ingenio viri conati sunt reprehendere pleraque et obtrectare. In 
quibusplura inscite aut mcUigne vdlicant; ibid. § 6 Jiaec iUi mcUivoU 
reprehensores dicunt; x. 26 as a whole but especially § 1 Asinio Pol- 
lioni , . . et quibttsdam aliiSy C. ScUlustii iniquis, dignum nota 
visum est. For Quadrigarius see ix. 13. 4 Q. Claudius primo anna- 
Hum purissime aJtque Ulustrissims simplicique et incompta orcUionis 
antiquae suavitate descripsit; xv. 1. 4 Q. Claudia optumi et sinceris- 
simi scriptoris (Antonius lulianus is speaker); xii. 29. 2 where 
Fronto describes him as vir mMesti cUque puri ac prope cotidiani 
sermonis. Varro is mentioned and quoted very frequently, always 
with respect. See xiiL 13. 4 ego qui tarn assiduus in libris M, Var- 
ronis fui. For Lucilius compare xviii. 5. 10 1/., vir adprime linguae 
Latinae sciens; so in xvii. 2. 7 of Q. Metellus Numidicus, caste 
pureqve lingua usus Latina videtur. In conclusion, it will be useful 
to compare Grellius' judgment of Piso the Annalist with Cicero's 
estimate of the same writer. Contrast the Noctes Atticae vii. 9. 1 
res perquam pure et venuste narrata a Pisone; xi. 14. 1 simplidssima 
suavitate et rei et orcUionis L, Piso Frugi usus est in primo annali, 
cum de Romuli regis vita atque victu scriberet, with Cicero De Oratore 
2, §§ 61, 52 atqui ne nostros contemnas, inquit Antonius, Oraeci quoque 
ipsi sic initio scriptitarunt, ut noster Cato, ui Pictor, ut Piso; erat 
enim historia nihil aliud nisi annalium confectio; and the Brutus 
§ 106 (Piso) et orationes scripsit, qtuie iam evanuerunt et annates sane 
exiliter scriptos. On the other hand, though Gellius so constantly 
has upon his tongue the names of the ante-classical writers, h£ 
never mentions Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Livy, luvenal, QuintUian, 
Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, Martial, or Statius, while the only refer- 
ence to Horace is to be found in the phrase HoraJtianus iHe Atdbtdtis 
in iL 22. 26. 

In all this love of the Latin of the early period, the style of 
Gellius is in perfect accord with the aesthetic principles and literary 
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tendencies of his time. Fronto and Apuleius show the same fond- 
ness for all that is archaic in vocabulary and style that marks the 
Noctea Atticoe, Indeed, in this respect they show less taste and 
moderation than Grellius. On this point see B&hr in Ersch and 
Gruber's AUg, Encyk. part 67, p. 67; Wilkins in Ency. Brit. 14, 
p. 338; Ruhnken's preface to Oudendorp's edition of Apuleius. 
Before considering in detail the relations between Grellius and 
Fronto, it will be worth while to trace the growth in Latin lit- 
erature of this fondness for the writings of an age long past. 
Sallust's love of the archaic is well known. Cicero himself was 
criticised by those who favoured the earlier writers, as we see from 
Tacitus Dicdogua 22 : Ad Ciceronem veniOy cut eadem pugna cum 
aequcdibus auisfuit quae mihi vobiscum est. lUi enim antiquos mira" 
bantuTy ipse suorum temporum doquentiam anteponehat. . . . Echoes 
of this conflict would seem to reach us in passages such as Orator, 
§§ 168, 171, 229. See Peterson on Tacitus Lc. Of Asinius Pollio 
it is said in the Dialogus 21 : Asinius quoque, quamquam propioribus 
temporihus naJtus sit, videtur mihi inter Menenios et Appios studuisse. 
Pacuvium certe et Acdum non solum tmgoediis sed etiam orationibus 
suis expressit: adeo durus et siccus est. Due allowance must, of 
course, be made for the bias of the speaker, yet Quintilian x. 1. 113 
says of Pollio a nitore et iucunditate Oiceronis ita longe aibest ut videri 
possit saeculo prior. See Peterson's notes. Horace, in the first 
epistle of the second book, defends the new school of Latin poetry, 
that school to which Vergil, Yarius, and Horace himself belonged, 
and assails those who decried all contemporary poets in their admi- 
ration, real or professed, of the ancients. Mark especially verses 

18-27: — 

Sed tauB hie populos, sapiens et iustOB in uno 

Te nofitris ducibos, te Grais anteferendo, 
Cetera nequaquam simili ratione modoque 
Aestimat, et nisi quae terns semota snisque 
Temporibus defoncta videt, f astidit et odit ; 
Sic fautor vetenun, ut tabolas peccare vetantes 
Quas bis quinqne viri sanxenint, f oedera regom 
Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis aequata Sabinis, 
Pontificom libroe, annosa volumina vatom 
Dictitet Albano Musas in monte locutas. 

The tone here may remind us of the cry of the unknown critic in 
Grellius V. 21. 7 tibi habeas auctoritaJtes ex Faunorum et Aboriginum 
saeculo repetitas. Compare further w. 60-89 of the epistle. Persius 
follows in the footsteps of Horace (1, 76-78) : — 
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Est nunc Brisaei quern venosns liber Atti, 
Sunt quo8 Pacuviusque et verrucosa moretnr 
Antiopa, aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta. 

See Conington, Nettleship, and Gildersleeve on the passage. Mar- 
tial writes in a similar vein (viiL 69) : — 

Mlraris veteres, Vacerra, solos, 
Nee laudas nisi mortuos poetas. 
Ignoscas petimus, Vacerra : tantl 
Non est, ut placeam tibi, perire. 

Compare also Martial v. 10 : — 

Esse quid hoc dicam, yivis quod fama negator 

Et sua quod rams tempora lector amat? 
Hi sunt invidiae nimirum, Regule, mores, 

Praef erat antiquos semper ut ilia novis. 



Ennius est lectus salvo tibi, Roma, Marone 

Et sua riserunt saecula Maeoniden : 
Rara coronato plausere theatra Menandro, 

Norat Nasonem sola Corinna suum. 

Of similar import is Martial xi. 90 : — 

Carmina nulla probas molli quae limite cummt, 
Sed quae per salebras altaque saza cadunt, 

Et tibi Maeonio quoque carmine mains habetur 
Lucilei columella, f^ic 8itu\ MetropJianes; 

Attonitusque legis terrai fructiferaU 

Acdus et quidquid Pacuviusque vomunt. 

On the last passage Friedl&nder remarks : " Die Alterthiimelei in 
der Litteratur, die hier verspottet wird, hatte in jener Zeit bereits 
Boden gewonnen." See also the discussion in Friedlfinder's Sit- 
tengeschichte 3% pp. 380, 381. Further, with the thought of Mart. 
V. 10, we may compare Tacitus, DicUogus 18 : hoc interim probasse 
contenttis »wm, non esse unum eloquentiae vuUum, sed in illis quoque 
quos vocatis antiquos plures species deprehendij nee staMm deterius 
esse quod diversum est, vitio autem malignitatis humanae Vetera semper 
in laude, praesentia in fastidio. Num dubitamus inventos qui prae 
Catone Appium Caecum magis mirarentur? See also Seneca Epp, 
114, 13 Multi ex alieno saeculo petunt verba, duodecim taibulas loquun- 
tur; Ora^hus illis et Crassus et Curio nimis culti et recentes sunt: ad 
Appium usque et ad Coruncaneum redeunt; Quint, ii. 6. 21 Duo 
autem genera maxima cavenda pueris puto: unum, ne quia eoa a^Ui- 
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quitoMs nimius admirator in Gracchorum Catonisque et aliorum 
similium lectione durescere velit; fient enim horridi atqueieiuni . . . ; 
Quint X. 1. 43 verum antequam de singulis loquar, pauca in univer- 
sum de varietcUe opinionum dicendi sunt. Nam quidam solos veteres 
legendos putant neque in ullis aliis esse naturalem eloquentiam et robur 
viris dignum arbitrantur, alios recens haec lascivia delicta^que et 
omnia ad voluptaiem multitudinis imperitae composita delectant (see 
Peterson ad loc). Tacitus apparently foimd it necessary to coin 
the word antiquariuSf which occurs in the Dialogus cc. 21, 37, 42. 
We may compare also Juvenal vi 451 sqq. : 

Odi 
Hanc ego, quae repetit yolvitque Palaemonis artem 
Senrata semper lege et ratione loquendi, 
Ignotosque mihi tenet antiquaria yersos, 
Nee curanda viris opicae castigat amicae 
Verba ; soloecismum liceat f ecisse marito : 

lines which remind one of Horace Epp. iL 1. 86, 87 ; Suetonius Aug. 
86 : Cacozelos et antiquarios ut diverso genere vitiosos, pari fastidio 
{Augustus) sprevit, exagitabaique nonnunquam, . . . Bed nee Tiberio 
parcit et exsoleta^ interdum et reconditas voces av^mpanti. M. quidem 
Antonium ut insanum increpatf qimsi ea scribentem, quae mirentur 
potius homines quam intellegant; deinde ludens vnalum et inconstans 
in eligendo genere dicendi ingenium eius, addit haec: ** Tuque dubitas, 
Cimbeme Annius an Veranius Flaccus imitandi sint tibi, ita ut verbis, 
quae Crispus Sallustivs excerpsit ex Originibus Catonis, utarisf" 
and finally Tacitus Dialogus 23 Neminem nominabo, genus hominom 
signijuxisse corUentus; sed vobis uHque versantur ante oculos isti qui 
Lucilium ^ pro Horatio et Lucretium pro Vergilio legunt, quibus elo- 
quentia Aufidi Bassi aut Servilii Noniani ex comparaUone Sisennae 
aut Varronis sordet, qui rhetorum nostrorum comToentarios fastidiunt 
et oderunty Calvi mirantur, Quos more prisco apud iudicem fabu- 
lantes rum auditores sequuntur, non populvs audit, vix denique liti- 
gaior perpetitur; Quint, x. 1. 93 I/ucilius quosdam ita deditos sibi 
adhuc habet amatores ut eum non eiusdem modo operis auctoribus sed 
omnibus poetis praeferre non dubitent. 

Evidently from the days of Sallust there was eager strife between 
the advocates of the old and the new. Yet on the whole, through- 
out the first century of the empire, the "modem " tendency reigned 
supreme, and the antiquarians were forced into the background. 

1 Cf . Horace Sat. I 10. 2. 
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See Teuffel, voL 2, pp. 4, 5. No doubt Quintilian's attitude toward 
this question had great weight. Gf. the InstUtUianes x. 1. 88, with 
Peterson's notes, especially the quotation from Nettleship's article 
in the Journal of Philology^ vol. 18, p. 262 sqq. With the loss, how- 
ever, of the creative faculty in the second century, the tendency 
towards imitation of the early writers becomes more and more 
marked, till, supported by the influence of Hadrian, and by the 
teaching and example of Fronto, it becomes predominant Compare 
Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Eoms 3«, 381 ; Teuffel, 2, pi 192 ; Hertz 
Opuscula ChUiana, pp. 152 sqq. = Hermes 8, 1874, pp. 261 sqq. ; 
Simcox, History of Latin Literature, 2, p. 242; Nettleship's Essays, 
pp. 248, 9 ; Priebe,^ p. 2 ; Dziatsko, in his edition of the Phormio, 
p. 20. It was in Hadrian's time too that the archaizing tendency in 
Greek art was most manifest (Baumeister, DenkmcUer, p. 348; Mrs. 
Mitchell's History of Ancient Sculpture, pp. 663, 683). So too 
Arrian wrote his Indica in the obsolete Ionic dialect (Mahaffy, 
Greek Literature, 2, 290), and other writers may be cited. Greek 
inscriptions of the imperial and Christian times often show traces 
of archaism ; see Meisterhans, Orammatik d. Att. Inschr,*, p. 222. 

Of Hadrian, Spartianus (16. 2) says : amavit praeterea genus ve- 
tu^stum dicendi . . . Ciceroni CaZonem, Vergilio Ennium, SaUustio 
Caelium praetulit. An interesting accoimt of his literary activity is 
given by Hertz {Renn, u. Roc,, pp. 14 sqq.). The impulse which 
Hadrian's tastes gave to the study and imitation of the early authors 
was furthered by the teachings of Fronto, whose labours, begun 
in Hadrian's time, were continued in the reigns of Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius. To treat of his career at length would be 
foreign to our purpose. His bias in favour of the archaic will be 
sufficiently illustrated by a few citations* from his writings and 
those of his distinguished pupils. Compare De Feriis Aliensibus, 
p. 134, mox, ut te studium legendi incessisset, aui te PlauJto expolires 
aut Accio expleres aut L^icretio delenires aut Ennio incenderes. 
See Niebuhr's note on the passage ; also the remarks in his preface, 
pp. xviL and xxiii. Compare also Epp, ad M. Antoninum ii 3 = 
p. 98 (Marcus to his teacher) mitte mihi aliquid quod tibi disertis- 
simum videaiur, quod legam, vel tuum, vel Catonis, vel Ciceronis, aut 
Sallustii, aut Ghracchi, aut poetae cUicuius . . . etiam si qua Lucretii 
aut Ennii excerpta habes; De Orationihus, p. 121, in primis oratori 

1 De 3f. Comelio Frontone Imita- ' Niebuhr's edition of Fronto is 

tionem prisci Sermonis latini adfeo- the only one to which I have had ac- 
tante, Particula I. Stettin, 1885. cess. 
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cavendum, ne quod novum verbum ut aes aduUerinum percttHat; ut 
unum et idem verbum vetuatate noscatur et novitate delectet; p. 63 
Naber (suggested by Teuffel, 2, 216), where Cicero is criticized 
because in omnibus eius orationibus paudssim^ admodum reperiaa 
insperata cUque inopinata verba quae nonnisi cum studio atque cura 
cUque vigilia atque muUa veterum carminum m^moria indagantur; 
M. Caesar to Fronto, p. 67, ego tibi de patrono meo M. Porcio gratias 
ago, quod eum crebro Uctitas, Tu mihi de C Crispo timeo ut unquam 
graiias a^gere possis : nam uni M. Porcio me dedicavi atque despondi; 
p. 252, enim vero fandi agendique laudibits longe praestantissimtcs 
omnium Ca^to Porcius; De Eloqusntia, p. 92; Teuffel, § 365, 5; 
Hertz, Benn. und Moc., pp. 26 sqq. ; Friedlander, Sitteng. Bottis. 
3*, 381; Bemhardy, p. 840; Hertz, Vind. AU. Oell, pp. 22, 23; 
Priebe, part 1, pp. 6 sqq. In part two of bis work, Priebe points 
out that the De Feriis Aliensibus is a cento of passages borrowed 
chiefly from Plautus, Lucretius, and Vergil. 

It remains to consider the relation of Oellius to Fronto. Grellius 
mentions Fronto in several passages. In the first of these, ii. 26. 1, 
he says : Favorinus philosophus cum ad M. Frontonem consularem 
pedibus a^grum visum iret, voluit Tne quoque ad eum secum ire. In 
the course of the conversation which ensues at the house of Fronto, 
Favorinus asserts that there are various colours which the eye appre- 
ciates, but which have not as yet received appropriate names. His 
remark that the Latin language shows greater poverty in this regard 
than does the Greek, brings Fronto to the front as an earnest 
champion of the Latin. It is worth noting that in his argument he 
appeals to Ennius, Pacuvius, and Vergil.^ xiii. 29 begins with a 
quotation from Claudius Quadrigarius, containing the words mortali- 
bus muMis, to which objection was made. In reply, Fronto defends 
Quadrigarius as vir modesti atque puri acprope cotidiani sermonis, and 
continues : Ego quidem sic existimo, nisi si me scriptoria istius omnia- 
que antiquae orationia amor atque veneratio caeco ease iudicio f acit, longe 
longeque ampliuSj prolixius, fusius, in significanda totius prope civitor 
tis multitudine mortalea quam hominea dixisse. See also §§ 5, 6. 
The passage xix. 8. 1 is important : Adulescentulus Bomae priusquam 
Athenas concederem, quando enU a m^istris auditionibusque obewndis 
otium, ad Frontonem Comelium visendi gratia pergebam sermonibus- 
que eius purissimis bonarumque doctrinarum plenis fruebar. Nee 
unquam factum est, quotlens eum vidimus loquentemqus audivimus, 

1 See footnote on p. 132, above. 
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quin rediremus 'fere cuUiorea docHoresque. Then follows an account 
of the discussion to which reference has already been made (p. 131 
above). Compare further xix. 10. 1 Memini me quondam et del- 
sinum lulium Numidam ad Frontonem Camelium, pedes tunc 
graviter aegrum, ire et visere. Then follows the famous discussion 
of the meaning of pra^eterpropter. Here again we must note 
that the authorities appealed to are Gato, Yarro^ and Ennius. 
Finally, in xix. 13. 1 Gkllius is found once more in the company of 
Fronto. These passages, few as they are, are sufficient of them- 
selves to make it clear that Fronto exercised a considerable influence 
upon Grellius, yet they afford no ground whatever for the statement 
sometimes made that he was a pupil of Fronto. Indeed, our author's 
words at xix. 8. 1 are enough to disprove this assertion. Fronto's 
favourite authors were Cato, Sallust, Plautus, Ennius, and Lucretius. 
Gellius' tastes were substantially the same. Again, Fronto shows 
a decided antipathy to Seneca the philosopher (Teuffel, § 298, 1). 
So Gkllius criticises Seneca severely in xii. 2. These considerations 
show, as we should have expected from Grellius' hero-worshipping 
nature, that, in common with the men of his time, he was greatly 
affected by the example and teachings of Fronto. But some impor- 
tant differences between the two men must be noticed. Fronto no- 
where mentions Vergil, though it is certain that he was acquainted 
with the ^neid at least, for several reminiscences of that work 
occur in his fragments. (See Priebe, part two, pp. 8, 9.) Gtellius, on 
the other hand, repeatedly cites Vergil, from ^neid, Bucolics, and 
Georgics alike (over eighty citations in all), and accords him high 
praise; cf. ii. 26. 11; ix. 9. 3; iii. 2. 14; vii. 6; xiii. 27. 2; xvii. 
2. 7. On the other hand he not infrequently reproduces criticisms 
of others on Vergil, and suffers them to pass unchallenged : cf. x. 16, 
where lulius Hyginus is cited as pointing out various anachronisms 
inVerg.; ix. 9. 13 Valerius Probus' famous comparison of^n. i. 498 
sqq. with Odyss, vi. 102 sqq. Again, Fronto despised the Greeks : 
cf . Epp> ad M, Ccea. i 6 = p. 31 Nieb. ; ad M. Cces. ii. 2. 5 = p. 48 ; 
ibid. ii. 4. 20 = p. 56. In this last passage Fronto begs Marcus to re- 
vise a Greek letter which he had enclosed for his mother, saying nolo 
enim me mooter tua ut opi^mm contemnat, Gellius, on the contrary, 
esteemed the Greeks highly. In xiii. 27. 3 Vergil and Homer are 
compared, to the disadvantage of Vergil ; in xvii. 10. 9 sqq. VergiFs 
description of an eruption of ^tna is characterized as far inferior 
to Pindar's. In ii. 23. 2, 3 it is said of the Roman comic poets: 
Neque, cum legimus eas, nimium sane displicent, quin Upide quoque 
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€t ventiMe scriptae videarUurj prorsua ut melius posse fieri nihil censeas. 
Set enim si conferas et componas Chraeca ipsa, unde iUa venerunt, OjC 
singula considerate aique apte iunctis et aUemis lectionibus committaSf 
oppido quam iacere aique sordere incipiunt quae I/zHna sunt; ita 
Gfrnecaruniy quas aernvXari nequiverunt, facetiis aJtque luminibus obso- 
lescunt The thought is then worked out in detail in the rest of the 
chapter. Grellius quotes ^schines, iBschylus, Aristotle (often), 
Aristophanes, Ghrysippus, Euripides, Herodotus, Hesiod, Homer 
(very often), Plato (often), Plutarch, Sophocles, and Theophrastus. 
Compare especially xvii. 20, xx. 5. Finally, he frequently employs 
Greek words, as well as words derived from the Oreek and not in 
common use in other Eoman writers. 



PABT n.: ABCHAISMS OF FOBM AND YOGABULABY. 

§ 1. Archaisms of Form. 

Though historians and critics of Latin literature have again and 
again called attention to the fact that the style of Gtellius shows 
plainly the effects of his study of the early writers, no comprehen- 
sive review of the subject has yet been offered. Two treatises on 
the style of Grellius have come into my hands. The first of these, 
De quibusdam sermonis ChUiani proprietaHbus observationes, a dis- 
sertation by 0. Grorges (Halle, 1883), is extremely unsatisfactory. 
Hardly any point upon which it touches is treated exhaustively, 
while that feature of Grellius' style which most concerns us here is 
almost entirely neglected. It is but just to the author to say that 
he tells us himself (p. 3) that he publishes his work '4d potissimum 
dolens, quod per temporum angustias rem non absolvere, sed in- 
cohare modo mihi licuit." Still, once or twice useful suggestions 
have been derived from his work. The other treatise referred to is 
Th. Vogel's De A, ChUii sermone commentarius (Zwickaviae, 1862), 
which gives (generally without comment) lists of words classified 
according to endings. Words which Vogel thinks were taken by 
Gellius from the early writers are designated by a peculiar mark. 
This treatise has been found useful in confirming the collections 
which I had made independently before it came into my hands. 
In some instances it supplied examples which had escaped my 
own observation. Vogel, however, goes astray at times because 
he fails to distinguish those words which are employed in what we 
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may call a literary way and those which are merely quoted as 
illustrative of some point of grammar or criticisnL Questions of 
form and syntax fall entirely outside the scope of Yogel's work. 
Within the limits of this article, I can set forth only archaisms 
of form and vocabulary. At some future time I hope to com- 
plete the subject by a detailed examination of Grellian syntax, which 
possesses many interesting and instructive features. In treating of 
particular points, I shall follow two principles. First, I shall cite 
from Grellius himself all the instances illustrative of the matter in 
hand; for my collections will often be found to supplement the 
lexicon of Lewis and Short, and even in some cases (if I mistake 
not), such works as Neue's Formerdehre der lateiniscJien Sprache 
(as revised by C. Wagener), and Georges' Lexikon der lateinischen 
Wortformen} It is hardly necessary to say that in all things I 
have followed the text of Hertz. Secondly, in the discussions of 
individual words which I think were borrowed by Grellius from the 
authors whose works he read so diligently, I shall aim to set forth 
all the essential facts in the word's history, either by direct citation 
of all the passages in which the word occurs, or by a reference to 
some authority by whom it is discussed. Such treatment is neces- 
sary in order to show the grounds upon which I have based my 
judgments. 

In some few instances, the archaic spelling is preserved. Gf . poen- 
iend<i8 vi. 3. 54 ; poenwndis peccatis vii. 14. in lemm. ; duos poeniendi 
causas vii. 14. 6 ; de poeniendis fartis xi. 18. in lemm. ; poeniendtim 
xi. 18. 3 ; poeniefidis xi. 18. 6 ; damnata poenitaque xiL 7. 7; poenitur 
XX. 1. 7 ; de poenienda iniuria xx. 1. 12 ; so the noun poeniHo vii. 
14. 4, xi. 1. 2. On the spelling of these words, see Brambach's 
Hulfsbikhlein (p. 125, as translated by McCabe, 1877) ; Munro on 
Lucr. i. 29; Georges s.v. Volgo, the older form of the adverb 
(Brambach as above, pp. 18, 154) is found at ii. 20. in lemm. ; iv. 
6. 9; iv. 9. 9; ix. 7. 1; xi. 18. 13; xiv. 1. 11; xiv. 2. 6; xx. 11. 2. 
Volgus as the noun-form occurs vi. 1. 7 ; x. 11. in lemm. ; xiii. 17. 1 ; 
xiv. 3. 3 ; XV. 9. 3 ; xix. 14. 3. So, too, involgare iv. 9. 9 ; xi. 7. 1 ; 
XX. 5. 7 ; pervolgare iv. 1. 10 ; v. 10. 3 ; xii. v. 6 ; volgarius xviL 3. 
in lemm. ; voUus (Bramb., p. 154) xv. 9. 10 ; volnus v. 14. 22. Yet the 
forms with u frequently occur, e,g. vulgo xvi. 5. 1 ; xviii. 4. 6 ; vulgu3 
XX. 5. 7 ; vulgarity i. 22. 2 ; iii. 16. 18 ; xii. 10. 6 ; xiii. 25. 4 ; xvi. 5. 1 ; 
pervtUgatius vi. 17. 8. Ecus = equus appears ii. 22. 23 ; iL 26. 18. 

1 The former work is cited as Neue- Wagener, the latter simply as Cfeargee. 
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In zviii. 6. 11, cited by Greorges, Grellius does not use the word 
himself. It is found there in a discussion as to whether Ennius 
had written ecus or eques in a certain passage. Gf . aecua iv. 9. 12 ; 
anticua i. 9. 12 ; secuiUur iv. 17. 6; x. 22. 1 ; xvii. 21. 43 ; locuwtur ix. 
12. 3; XX. 6. 2. On these spellings, see Brambach, pp. 20, 21; 
Munro's Lwcr,, voL 1. p. 36, and his notes on i. 477 ; iii. 713 ; Greorges 
8.VV. ; Gellius xviii. 9 ; Wordsworth Frag, and Spec. p. 570. 

In the forms of the gerund and gerundive, the ending tmdjis not 
infrequently appears. On this form cf. Bramb. p. 34; Hallidie on 
Plant. Capt 117; Ashmore on Ter. Adel. 193, 469; Reid's note 
on ferundum, Cic. Goto Maior, § 5. Fronto and Apuleius are both 
fond of this form. Cf. in Grellius, quindecemvirum sacria faoiundis 
i. 12. 6; ius testamienti faciundi i. 12. 9 ; de more autem rUuque capi- 
undae Virginia i. 12. 10 ; ad iudicium faciundum ii. 23. 8 ; quaerundae 
pecuniae iiL 1. 9; de mancipiia vendundia iv. 2. 1; liberum quae- 
rundum iv. 3. 2 ; edundia animalibtia iv. 11. 11 ; ioci dicundi iv. 20. 4 ; 
liheria gignundia v. 19. 6; eixta potiundi vi. 1. 8; in vendundoy lex 
vendundi vi. 4. 2 ; experiundi vi. 17. 1 ; edundi finia vii. 13. 1 ; 
lavdibua dicundia x. 18. 5 ; iuri dicundo xiii. 12. 9 ; ferundum xiv. 1. 
23; edundi xvi 3. 2; experiundum xvi. 6. 1; edundia venenia xviL 
16. 1 ; decemviroa legibua acribundia xvii. 21. 15 (a chapter containing 
other archaisms : see on tempeataay p. 154, below) ; liberum quaerun- 
dorum xviL 21. 44. In citations made from the older writers we 
find faciundum iii. 7. 6 from Cato ; defendundam v. 18. 9 from Sem- 
pronius Asellio ; asta^e in agunda xviii. 2. 6 from Ennius. Some of 
the phrases cited above, such as aa>cria faciundia, teatamenti fadundij 
lex vendundi^ mancipiia vendundia, iuri dicundOy liberum quasrundumj 
have a technical and formidaic character, and so are not properly 
archaisms. See Corssen 2, 182 sqq. ; and a good discussion by P. 
Schultze, De Archaiamia SaUuaHania (Halle, 1871), pp. 26-28. 

So far as inflectional forms are concerned, the language of Grellius 
presents but few points that call for notice here. In the second 
declension, we find occasional forms in oa and om instead of ua 
and um. Cf. divoa Auguatua x. 11. 5 (but divua Auguatua ix. 11. 10; 
X. 24. 2) ; adoptivoa v. 19. 15 ; flavom ii. 26. 23 ; Hiatroa x. 7. 2 ; and 
in two words derived from the Greek, epitrUoa, hemiolioa xviii. 14. in 
lemm. ; MUhridaJtioa xvii. 6. 6. See Bramb. pp. 18, 26 ; Quint 1. 7. 
26 noatri praeceptorea aeruum ceruumque U et litteria acripaerunt, 
quia aubiecta aibi vocaXia in unum aonum codleacere et canfundi nequi- 
ret; nunc Ugemina acribuntur ea ratione quam reddidi. 

In iL 29. 7 we read idcirco die craatini . . . fac arnicas ecta et rogea. 
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That the form crastini, as locative or ablative, was obsolete in his 
day is evident from what Gellius says in x. 24. 1-3 die quarto et die 
quinJto » , . ab eruditis nunc quoque diet audio, et qui aliter dicit pro 
rudi (Uque indocto despicitur, Sed Marci TuUii aeta^ ac supra earn 
nan, opinor, ita dixerunt: diequinte enim et diequirdi pro adverbio 
copulate dictum eat , , . Satis autem erit perpetuae veterum consue- 
tudinis demonstrandae gratia verba sollemnia praetoris ponere. See 
further Lorenz on Plant. Most, 881, and his introduction to that 
play, p. 31, footnote; Macr. Sat, i. 3. 16; i. 4. 20 = GrelL x. 24; 
Brix-Niemeyer on Plant Mencech. 1156. In this chapter Grellius 
had before him, I think, a passage of Ennius. See on lud below, 
and mark especially § 20 of the chapter. 

The genitive plural in urn is found occasionally. Cf. i. 8. 5 ^ Lais 
fivpus Spaxfw poposcit, hoc facit nummi nostratis denarium decern 
milia; i. 16. 9 quam ob rem id quoque recte et probabiliter did solitum 
"mille denarium in area est'\' iii. 17. 1 decern milibus denarium; 
ii. 15. 1 ad deum prope etparentum vicem; prsef. 23 deum voluntate; 
xiii. 23. 1 detim immortalium; xvii. 19. 3 inclamabat deum atque 
hominum fdem ; iv. 3. 2 liberum quaerundum (an old formula) ; xii. 

1. 7 liberum cUendorum; xvii. 21. 44 liberum quaerundorum (the 
whole passage practically = iv. 3. 2); ix. 2. 8 miUe nummum; i. 12. 
6 quindecemvirum sacris faciundis aut septemvimm epulonum; i. 1. 2 
sesceiitum pedum; vi. 14. 8 tcUentum quingentum; iii. 9. 4 M, Anto- 
nio, qui postea triumvirum reipublicae constituendae fait. See Cicero 
Orator § 155, with Sandys' notes ; Neue 1, 102 sqq. ; Neue-Wagener 

2, pp. 48-50. It will be noticed that nearly all the words in which 
this form occurs are just the words in which we should expect to 
find it. Perhaps the only archaism, then, is the form liberum. We 
have seen above (p. 143) that Gellius borrowed the whole phrase 
liberum quaerundum from some old writer. 

Comum as a neuter noun of the second declension is found three 
times in the phrase comum copiae i. 8. 2; xiv. 6. 2; xviiL 6. in 
lemm. ; cf. Varro R, R, iii. 9. 14; Ter. Eun, 775] Lucr. iL 388; Ov. 
Met. ii. 874 ; Georges s.v. 

In the third declension we must note the old form luci, the loca- 
tive (or ablative, as some maintain) of lux, ii. 29. 14 adferes prima luci 
falces duas, whereas just above, in § 13, we find alia luce orta avis 
in pactum profecta est; xi. 18. 8 si modo bid id fecissent, where Gel- 
lius is evidently reproducing the phraseology of some old law. For 
numerous exx. of this form, especially in the phrases primx> luci, 
cum prima lud, lud daro, see Neue-Wag. 2, 644 Nonius, p. 210, 
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thinks that luci in all these places is in the masc. gender ; so, too, 
Donatus on Ter. Adel, 841 : veterea mascvlino genere dicebant lucem. 
The same view has frequently been taken by editors : of. Hallidie 
on Plant. Capt. 1008 ; Tyrrell on Mil, Olor. 18 ; Wordsworth, Frag, 
and Spec. p. 70 ; but Usener in N. Jahrb., 1878, pp. 76 sqq. considers 
luci to be an old form of the loc. which is used as an indeclinable 
noun and is combined with neuter adj. See further Wagner's note 
on Plant. Avlul. 741. In this chapter Grellius has apparently made 
a prose version of Ennius' translation of ^sop's fable ; see § 20 of 
chapter. For other archaisms in chapter, see on crastini and luci 
above, and fervit below, p. 146. 

Quia, as rel. pron. =qui is found iv. 12. 2 quis eques Romanua 
equum habere gracilentum autparum nitidum visus erat, where Gellius 
is probably copying some old authority : see § 3 and note that grad- 
lentus seems to be archaic for gracilis ; xiii. 23. 8 itaque ex Claudiis 
. . . quis eraJt egregia atque praestanti fortitudine Nero appelkUus est. 
See Neue-Wag. 2, 430. 

Qui stands in Plautine fashion as the abl. sing, of the. rel. pron. in 
all genders. Cf. i. 13. 11 opus essetfirma atque procera trabe, qui 
arietem faceret; xiiL 3. 2 nihU rationis did potest, qui necessitudo et 
necessitas separentur. See Neue-Wag. 2, 455-7. Q^^cum occurs iv. 

1. 5 eius quicum loquor, on which cf. Neue-Wag. 2, 465 "In der 
nachaugusteischen Zeit uberwiegt die Verbindung cum quo, cum 
qua, doch findet sich auch quocum . . . und quicum." The collo- 
quial quis = quibus occurs ii. 16. 8 ; iii. 10. 3 ; iii. 11. 2 ; x. 27. 3 ; 
xii. 5. 2. In iii. 16. 4 whether hisce or hice be read as nom. plur. 
{Caedlii versus hice sunt), the form is archaic: see Neue-Wag. 2. 416. 

Aliae is gen. fem. of alius ii. 28. 1 cuius aliae ret causa; xvii. 9.3 ut 
in scripto quidem alia aliae locum et nomen teneret; dative in ix. 4. 8 
ntUli aliae causae obnoxia. See Munro on Lucr. iii. 918 and Neue- 
Wag. 2, 534, 536. So alterae appears as dat. vii. 7. 1 alterae post mor- 
tem, Taradae autem vivas . . . honores . . . habiti sunt. Neue-Wag. 

2, 539. Nolli as gen. occurs in the phrase homo nulli rei ix. 2. 6 ; 
XV. 9. 11 ; nulli rd esse xiii. 31. 3 ; nulli pretii xvii. 6. 3 ; nulli rd in 
Cato, p. 85, 7, Jordan's edit Cf. Neue-Wag. 2, 527. 

Passing now to a review of the verb-forms, we mark first the infin. 
yiderier iii 7. 8. Gellius is here probably reproducing Cato : see the 
whole chapter. Siet occurs xx. 6. in lemm., and edint xx. 8. 7. See 
Kiessling on Horace Epod. iii. 3, and for a good collection of exx. 
Georges s.w., who, however, makes no mention of either of these 
passages of Grellius. 
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Ferrit is found iL 29. 10, a chapter in which we have already 
noted two archaisms : see on crastini and luci above p. 144. Cf. 
Monro on Lucr. ii. 41 ; Goningtoii on Yerg. Georg. i. 456 ; Quint. 
L 6. 7 9i quis antiquoa secutus fervere brevi media syllaba dicat, depre- 
hendcUur vitiose loqui, 

Oestibat is read xv. 2. 1 with which we may compare gestibant 
Plant. Asin. 315 ; also insilibat ix. 11. 7, and several times in Apu- 
leius. Fronto has impertibant. Gf. Lorenz on Plant. Most. 997 
^'Dagegen iinden sich Imperfecte wie geatibam (As. 315), veni- 
bam (Ter. Phorm. 652) nicht bios bei den Dramatikenii sondem 
auch ziemlich zahlreich bei den daktylischen Dichtem (und den 
Archaisten). . . ."; Dziatsko on Ter. Phorm, 529. 

Quita est from queo zx. 1. 52 saevitia ista poenae corUemni potest; 
Ter. Hec. 572 ; (xeorges. s.v. ; Munro on Lucr. i. 1045. Grellius freely 
uses forms of both neqv£0 and qtteo, following the practice of the 
old writers. Gf . quimus i. 2. 6 ; queunt praef . 1 ; v. 16. 2 ; xviii. 14. 
6 ; quibaJt v. 9. 1 ; xvii. 9. 13 ; queas i. 20. 9 ; xv. 9. 7 ; queat iL 6. 7 ; 
iii. 6. 2 ; xvii. 5. 1 ; q%dret i. 8. 4 ; xv. 10. 2 ; xx. 1. 30 ; quiverit 
(subj.) V. 6. 14; quisse ii. 10. 2; vi. 1. 3; xv. 1. 6; xvi. 19. 22; 
nequivit vi. 3.3; nequiverurUvL 23. 3; xvii. 10. 6; nequiveris (indie.) 
XV. 31. 4 ; nequiret ii. 23. 22. So aias xvi. 2. 1, 5 seems archaic. See 
Greorges. For other archaisms in xx. 1, see on poenire above p. 142, 
and ne . . . quoque below p. 170. 

§ 2. Archaisms of Vocabulary, 

When we begin to examine the vocabulary of Gellius in detail, 
we notice at once the wide difference between his theory and his 
practice. Twice (i. 10 ; xi. 7) he rebukes most severely the use of 
archaic and obsolete words, and in the latter passage he condemns 
also the employment of new words. Yet his pages are full of Siirai 
tipTffiiva and words which he seems to have coined. I have collected 
nearly two hundred aTroj elprjfitya, about forty voces Gellianae, and 
many other words coined by Grellius and adopted by later authors 
like Ammianus Marcellinus. Again, we find him explicitly char- 
acterizing certain words or phrases as obsolete in his own day, 
though common apud veteres, but elsewhere using these very words 
and phrases himself. Instances of this are intolerans, privus, 
n6 . . . quoque = ne . . . quidem, cumprimis, discussed below pp. 
158, 160, and crastini above p. 144. Seldom has a writer departed 
more widely from his own theories. Under the head of archaisms 
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of vocabulaiy, I shall include (1) words which Gellius seems to 
have borrowed, consciously or unconscioxisly, from the early writers, 
and (2) peculiarities in the use of words (such as changes of 
gender, or the substitution of an older by-form), which seem trace- 
able idtimately to the same source. 

1. Nouns borrowed from Early Writers. 

Acritado z. 27. 1 in litteris memoria exstat, quod par quondam fuit 
vigor et acritudo amplitudoque populi Romani a>tque Poeni, CI 
Attius 466 Kibb. ; Apul. Met} ix. p. 595. In xiii. 3. 2, while main- 
taining that there is no difference in meaning between njecessiiudo 
and necessitas, Grellius says: siciU autem nihil quicquam interest, 
•uavitudo an suavitas, sanctitudo an sanctitas, acerbitudo an acerbitaa, 
acritado, an, quod Accius in Neoptolemo scripsit, acritas, ita nihil 
rationis did potest, qui neccMitado et necessitas separentur. Again, 
xvii. 2. 19, after quoting from Claudius Quadrigarius the words sancti- 
tudo fani, he proceeds : sanctita>s quoque et sanctimonia non minus 
Latine dicuntur, sed nescio quid mmoris dignitatis est verbo sanctitudo 
sicuti M, CaJto . . . duritudinem (air. tip.) qua/m duritiam dicere gravius 
putavit. Now, so far as we can judge from the isxtant specimens 
of Latin, acerbitas is common, especially in Cicero, while acerbitudo 
is known only from Gellius' casual mention of it in the argument 
given above. Suavitudo, again, is rare, and mainly ante-classical, 
as compared with the classical swimtas. The relation of sanctitudo 
and sanctitas is precisely similar. So Grellius has vastitvdo v. 14. 9, 
which is ante- and post-classical as against the classical vastitas; 
assuetudo xi. 18. 17, a word unknown to Cicero or Csesar, though 
found several times in both Livy and Tacitus; claritudo vi. 5. 1, 
for which Cicero always writes claritas. Sallust, another lover of 
archaisms, prefers claritudo Bell. lug. ii. 4; viL 4; and necessitudo 
Cat. xxi. 3; xxxiii. 5. An examination of the passages cited by 
Lewis and Short, s.w. necessitudo and necessitas will show that 
Gellius is wrong in asserting that these words are indistinguishable 
in meaning. Nouns in tudo were freely coined by the early 
writers. In Pacuvius, prolixitudo 124 Eibb., and temeritudo 149 are 
S,vai tlprifieva. Honestitudo for honestas is found only in Attius 
16, 601 ; macrUudo, read by Weise, Ussing, and Hallidie, in Plant 

1 In citing particular passages of Edition, published by Yalpy at Lon- 
Apuleius, I give the work and book, don, in 1825. I have done this in 
then the page according to the Delphin order to make citations at first hand. 
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Ferrit is found iL 29. 10, a chapter in which we have already 
noted two archaisms : see on crastini and Zuct above p. 144. Cf. 
Monro on Lucr. ii. 41 ; Conington on Verg. Georg. L 456 ; Quint. 
L 6. 7 9i quia antiquos secutus fervere brevi media syllaba dicat, depre- 
hendaiur vitiose loquL 

Oestibat is read xv. 2. 1 with which we may compare gestibant 
Plant. Asin. 315 ; also insilibat ix. 11. 7, and several times in Apu- 
leius. Fronto has impertibant. Gf. Lorenz on Plant. Most 997 
^'Dagegen linden sich Imperfecte wie geatibam (As. 315), veni- 
bam (Ter. Phorm. 652) nicht bios bei den Dramatikem, sondem 
auch ziemlich zahlreich bei den daktylischen Dichtem (und den 
Archaisten). . . ."; Dziatsko on Ter. Phorm, 529. 

Quita est from queo xx. 1. 52 aaevi^ia iata poenae corUemni potest; 
Ter. Hec. 572 ; Georges, s.v. ; Munro on Lucr. i. 1045. Gtellius freely 
uses forms of both nequeo and qtieo, following the practice of the 
old writers. Cf . quimus i. 2. 6 ; queunt praef . 1 ; v. 16. 2 ; xviiL 14. 
6 ; quibat v. 9. 1 ; xvii. 9. 13 ; queas i. 20. 9 ; xv. 9. 7 ; queat iL 6. 7 ; 
iii. 6. 2 ; xvii. 5. 1 ; q^iiret i. 8. 4 ; xv. 10. 2 ; xx. 1. 30 ; quiverit 
(subj.) V. 6. 14; quisse ii. 10. 2; vi. 1. 3; xv. 1. 6; xvi. 19. 22; 
nequivit vi. 3. 3 ; nequiverunt iL 23. 3 ; xvii. 10. 6 ; nequiveris (indie.) 
XV. 31. 4 ; nequiret ii. 23. 22. So alas xvi. 2. 1, 5 seems archaic See 
Greorges. For other archaisms in xx. 1, see on poenire above p. 142, 
and ne . . . quoque below p. 170. 

§ 2. Archaisms of Vocabulary. 

When we begin to examine the vocabulary of Grellius in detail, 
we notice at once the wide difference between his theory and his 
practice. Twice (i. 10 ; xi. 7) he rebukes most severely the use of 
archaic and obsolete words, and in the latter passage he condemns 
also the employment of new words. Yet his pages are full of hrai 
tlfnffiiya and words which he seems to have coined. I have collected 
nearly two hundred airoj dpyjfiiya, about forty voces Gellianae, and 
many other words coined by Gellius and adopted by later authors 
like Ammianus Marcellinus. Again, we find him explicitly char- 
acterizing certain words or phrases as obsolete in his own day, 
though common apud veteres, but elsewhere using these very words 
and phrases himself. Instances of this are intolerans, privus, 
we . . . quoque = ne . . . quidem, cumprimis, discussed below pp. 
158, 160, and crastini above p. 144. Seldom has a writer departed 
more widely from his own theories. Under the head of archaisms 
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of vocabulaiy, I shall include (1) words which Gellius seems to 
have borrowed, consciously or unconsciously, from the early writers, 
and (2) peculiarities in the use of words (such as changes of 
gender, or the substitution of an older by-form), which seem trace- 
able idtimately to the same source. 

1. Nouns borrowed from Early Writers. 

Acritudo z. 27. 1 in litteris raemoria exstat, quod par quondam fuit 
vigor et acritudo amplitudoque populi Romani atque Poeni, CI 
Attius 466 Kibb. ; Apul. Met} ix. p. 595. In xiii. 3. 2, while main- 
taining that there is no difference in meaning between rvecessitudo 
and necessitas, Grellius says: sictU autem nihil quicquam interest, 
•oayitudo an snavitas, sanctitudo an sanctitas, acerbitudo an acerbitat, 
acritudo, an, quod Acciu^ in Neoptolemo scripsit, acritas, ita nihil 
rationis did potest, qui necessitudo et necessitas s^arentur. Again, 
xvii. 2. 19, after quoting from Claudius Quadrigarius the words sancti- 
tudo fani, he proceeds : sanctitas quoque et sanctimonia non minus 
Latine dicuntur, sed nescio quid mxiioris dignitatis est verbo sanctitudo 
sicuU M. CcUo . . . durUudinem (air. tip.) qua/m duritiam dicere gravius 
putavit. Now, so far as we can judge from the extant specimens 
of Latin, acerbitas is common, especially in Cicero, while acerbitudo 
is known only from Gellius' casual mention of it in the argument 
given above. Suavitudo, again, is rare, and mainly ante-classical, 
as compared with the classical suavitas. The relation of sanctitudo 
and san^stitas is precisely similar. So Gellius has vastitudo v. 14. 9, 
which is ante- and post-classical as against the classical vastitas; 
assuetudo xi. 18. 17, a word unknown to Cicero or Caesar, though 
found several times in both Livy and Tacitus; claritudo vi. 5. 1, 
for which Cicero always writes claritas. Sallust, another lover of 
archaisms, prefers claritudo Bell. lug. ii. 4; vii. 4; and necessitudo 
Cat. xxi. 3; xxxiii. 5. An examination of the passages cited by 
Lewis and Short, s.w. n^ecessitudo and necessitas will show that 
Gellius is wrong in asserting that these words are indistinguishable 
in meaning. Noims in tndo were freely coined by the early 
writers. In Pacuvius, prolixitudo 124 Eibb., and temeritudo 149 are 
S,vai tlprifieva. Honestitudo for h,onestas is found only in Attius 
16, 601 ; Tfiocritudo, read by Weise, Ussing, and Hallidie, in Plant. 

1 In citing particular passages of £dition, published by Valpy at Lon- 
Apuleius, I give the work and book, don, hi 1825. I have done this in 
then the page according to the Delphin order to make citations at first hand. 
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Capt 135, as nearer the MSS. than aegritudo (Brix, Fleckeisen) is 
air, dp, GrracUihAdo air, dp. Att. SS; hUafitudo, found only in 
Plautus ; sorditudo av, tip, in Plant. Poen, v. 2. 10 ; taetritudo Slit, 
dp. in Att. 556] tardUudo for tarditas Plant. Pcen, iii. 1. 29, Att. 
69; desertitudo in Pacuv. p. 136 Kibb., all belong to the ante- 
classical period. Habitudo, partitudo, oUbitudOy sanctitudo, poenUudOy 
severitvdoy suavitudo are fonnd only in very early or in late writers. 
See Roby, § 847 ; Schultze, De Arch. Sallust. pp. 62, 63. 

Aeromna, vii. 1. 1 aerumnarum et mcUorum, Cf. Quint. viiL 3. 26 
Aerumnas ^ quid opus est f tanquam parum sit, si diccUur quod hor- 
ridum. Sallnst has the word three times: Gat, li. 20; Bell. lug. 
xiii. 22 ; Hist, ii. 21. Persins, i. 78, complaining of the false literary 
taste of the times, says : sunt quos Pacuviusque et verrucosa moretur 
Antiopa, aerumnis cor luctificdbile fulta. Here aerumiia and luctifi- 
cabile seem intended to hit o£E the archaic style of the persons 
at whom the criticism is aimed. Aside from Cicero, who uses it 
several times in order to designate by one term the many modifi- 
cations and shades of mental suffering, and Sallust (as quoted 
above), the word is hardly found in prose before Grellius (followed 
by Apuleius), and Amm. Marc. xiii. 6. 3 post multiplices bellorum 
aerumnas. Petronius 48 does indeed write aerumnas HerculiSy but 
the phrase has a proverbial ring : cf. Cic. De Fin. ii. 118 ; Plant. 
Pers. 2 ; Epid. 179 R. ; Juv. x. 361. Schultze {De Arch. SaU. p. 47), 
calling attention to the frequent occurrence of aerumna in Cicero, 
denies that its use by Sallust is an archaism. But with Gellius 
the case is different. During the two centuries that elapsed be- 
tween Sallust and Gellius the Latin language underwent many 
changes. Many words and expressions frequent in the pages of 
Sallust and his contemporaries were completely obsolete by the 
year 160 a.d. (Cf. Seneca, Epp. vi. 6.) 

Alimonia, xii. 1. 9 JUium proprii atque consveti atque cogniti sangui- 
nis alimonia privare ; xvii. 15. 5 missoque omni naturalis alimoniae 
fundamento; Plant. Pers. 1. 2. 1; Varro ap. Non. 237 s.v. altum; 
Apul. in four passages ; Macr. Sat. v. 11. 16 ; vii. 4. 22 ; vii. 5. 7. 

Ambulacrum, i. 2. 2 U>ngis amhulacris et moUihus; iii. 1. 7 in eodem 
ambulacro; Plant. Most. 756, with Lorenz' note; Most. 817. The 
classical word is ambulatio. 

Bucetum, xi. 1. 1 Timaeus . , . et M. Varro . . . terram Italiam 
de Graeco voca^ulo appelkUam scripserunt, quoniam boves Gro/eca 

^ It should be noted that Zumpt conjectured aerumnonum^ which Hahn ap- 
proved. 
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vetere lingua craXol vocUcUi sint, quorum in Italia magna copia fueritf 
bucetaque in ea terra gigni pascique solita sini complurima. Cf. 
Varro L, L. v. 164. In Lucan Phars, ix. 185 the reading wavers 
between buceta and huxeta, I think it likely that Grellius took the 
word, perhaps unconsciously, from the passage of Varro to which 
he is alluding. 

Canalicnla, xvii. 11. 2 duos esse canaliculas quasi quasdami vel fistu- 
las. Two things show that our author was sensible of the fact that 
he was employing a rare word: (1) quoM quasdam, and (2) the care 
with which he defines canaliculas hj fistulas. The feminine diminu- 
tive seems to be found only here and in Lucil. ap. Non. 198. 7. 

Canicola as a term of abuse, iv. 20. 3 qui iurdbat caviUator quidam 
et canicuia et nimis ridicularius fuit, where we may note that ridicu- 
larius, too, seems archaic. See below, p. 160. As a term of abuse 
canicuUi is said of a woman. Plant Cure 598. So the use of canis 
as a term of reproach would seem to have been confined to plebeian 
Latin; cf. Petr. 74; Ter. Eun. 803; Plant. Most. 41; Men. 718; 
Friedl&nder on Petronius l.c. 

Castns (for castimonia), x. 15. 1 ca£rimonia impositae fiamini DicUi 
muUa€f item castus multiplicesy quos in libris qui de sacerdotibus puUi- 
cis compositi sunt, item in Fdbii Pictoris librorum primo scriptos legU 
mus\ Naev. and Varr. ap. Non. 197. From § 2 of this chapter it is 
clear that Gtellius derived this word, as well as others that occur in 
the chapter, from early writers. See below, on dassis, fertum, rica. 

ClABsiB = exercitiLS pedester, i. 11. 3 cum prodnctae igitur classes 
erant et instructa odes; x. 15. 4 (quoted from some old author; see 
remarks on castus just above) classem procinctam, id est, exercitum 
armcUum videre, where we note that Gtellius feels called upon to 
define the phrase ; Verg. ^n. vii. 716 and Conington's note ; Paul, 
ex Fest s.v. opima 189, 13 ; 56, 3 ; Weiss, on Livy iv. 34. 6. Other 
archaisms in L 11 are inceptare B,nd pone = post. 

Declinatus for the common dedinatio, x. 11 in lemm. praecox dedi- 
natum praecocis faciat, non praecoquis ; Varr. L. L. ix. 34, 51, 53. 

Discemiculum, xviL 15. 4 duas species ellebori esse discemiculo colo- 
ns insignes; Lucil. ap. Non. 35 (with a very different meaning, as 
= acus quae capUlos mulierum amJte frontem dividit). With the 
Lucilian use of the word, cf. Varr. L. L. v. 129. 

Disparilitas, praef. 3 d. rerum; vi. 3. 47 d. collationis; Varr. L. L. 
X. 36. 

Esus, iv. 1. 20 quae esui et potuiforerU; Varr. 22. 22. i. 60 ; id. Men. 
Sat. 262 : Greorges s.v. 
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Fabnlnsy a diminutive of faba iv. 11. i. ; iv. IL 10 ; Plant Stick. 
690; Cato & & 70. 1 ; Varro B. R,\. 31. 4 

Facetia in the siog. iiL 3. 3 adductua JUo cUque /(usetia sermonis; 
Plant. Stick. 727; Apuleins. 

Fertum, z. 15. 4 cum strue cUqueferto; Cato B. B. 134^ 2; 141, 4 ; 
Pers. ii. 48, with Jahn's note. Thronghont this chapter Qellins is 
reproducing very largely the words of another, probably Fabins 
Pictor. See on ca9tu8, above. 

Fietnra (of word-formation), z. 5. 3 ; Plant. Mil Oiar. 1189 with 
Lorenz* note ; Thin. 365 and Briz-Niemeyer ad lac 

Fidicina, L 11. in lemm. We have already noticed an archaic 
phrase in this chapter: see on claasis above, p. 149. Often in Plantns 
and Terence. To citations in Lewis and Short, add re£ to the Peri- 
ocha of Ter. Adelpk, 7. 

Finia is found in the feminine gender siz times : L 3» 16 qwntenm 
quaqne fini dari amicUiae venia debeat; iv. 1. 6 indigeo discere, quid 
sitpenus et qua fini ("termination") . . . dicatur; L 3. 30 hoc fini 
ames; ziii. 21. 9 his turn verbis et hoc fini ("with these concluding 
remarks ") ; iiL 16. 20 cwm . . . tempus ipsius partionis hono aut 
decimo mense definiret nequs id tamen semper eadem esse fini dixisset; 
ziv. 1. 14 quae tamen finis ohservationis fuU. qua fini is found in Cato 
and Yarro. Nonius, p. 205, after remarking finem Tnasculino genere 
dicimuSy quotes ezz. of the fem. from Lucretius (who always makes 
it fem. : see Munro on i. 107), Attius, Yarro (bis), Gselius, Sisenna, 
Cassius Hemina, and Yergil ^n. iii. 145. In uSn, v. 384 quae finis 
standi, three MSS. have qui, three others quis ; in iii. 145 two of Rib- 
beck's cursives give quem ; in iL 554 Jiaec finis Priami fatarum, several 
MSS. ezhibit hie, where, however, haec is confirmed by Grell. ziiL 21. 
12. Of. also uSn. zii. 793. Yery likely in these passages Yergil fol- 
lowed the practice of Lucretius. Horace' has the feuL Epod, 17. 36. 
To count Hor. Carm. ii. 18. 30 as an ez. of the fem., as Greorges does, 
is not altogether fair ; for if fine there be separated from desUruita, 
there is nothing to show the gender, and in the absence of any 
8X>ecial reason we must regard it as masc. See Kiessling's note. 
The fem. again is found in Cicero twice in the letters, once else- 
where. Cf . finally Cato ap. (JelL vi. 3. 29, and Weiss, on Livy iv. 2. 
4. For similar changes of gender in Grellius, see on lac, specus, tor- 
quis, and tUerum below. 

Oloriae = " boasts " i. 2. 6 has tile inanis glorias cum fiaret; Plant. 
JUL Olor, 22 with Lorenz' note. 

Ingratis, zvii. 1. 7 ea ingratis nostris vi ac necessitate naturae nobis 
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acddant, where ingrcUis would seem to be a substantive. If so, we 
must correct Neue-Wagener 2, 608: "Die substantivische Natur des 
Wortes finden wir nur im alten Latein, so tueis ingrtUieia Plaut. Merc. 
2, 4. 11 (479) und vobis invitis et amborum ingratiis una libella liber 
possum fieri Casin. 2, 5. 7." At any rate, the word, even as adverb, 
is mainly confined to the ante-classical writers and to Apuleius, 
Fronto and Grellius. See Neue-Wag. 2, 609 : Lorenz on Plaut. Mil 
Qlor, 449. 

Intemperies, i. 23. 11 quae ilia intemperies . . . vellet; xviii. 7. 4 
intemperiem istam, quae /icAayxoXta dicUur; i. 17. 2^ has eius intewr 
periea . . . demiratua; praef. 19 intemperiarum negotiorumque. This 
last plural form is found Plaut. Mil, Glor, 434 (see Lorenz' note) ; 
Avlvl 71, 634 ; Epid. 475. The plural, then, would seem to be con- 
fined to Plautus, Gato, and Gellius. 

Lac An accus. masc. form is given by Hertz xii. 1. 17 praesertim 
si ista quam ad praebendum lactem adhibetis aiU serva aiU servilis est, 
, , , Lewis and Short wrongly say that Hertz reads lacte. This 
masc, though not at all frequent, is nevertheless well attested. 
See the examples in Georges. Further, we may compare the form 
lacte, cited by Non. 483 from Ennius, CaBcilius, Hemina, and Yarro, 
and found also in Plautus, Cato, and Petronius. Though the masc. 
form does not appear in any writer earlier than Petronius, we are 
justified in regarding it as due either to the archaizing tendency, 
or to the influence of the sermo plebeius. Indeed, it is often difficult 
to determine to which of these influences a given usage in Gellius is 
due. This difficulty arises from the fact that, as it is characteristic 
of the plebeian speech, in English, for example, as well as in Latin, 
to preserve archaisms in vocabulary and syntax, the two influences 
referred to are often alike in their effects. But, on the whole, since 
we know how addicted Gellius was to the study of the writers of 
the early period, we are entitled, I think, to attach greater weight to 
this point, and to regard correspondences between his language and 
that of the comic poets and their contemporaries as due in the main 
rather to his archaizing tendencies than to the influence of the sermo 
plebeius. Changes of gender are characteristic both of Plautus and 
of the plebeian speech. See Tyrrell on Plaut Mil, Olor, 18, and 
Friedl&nder's note on caelus in Petron. 39. 

1 Cf . howeyer. Nonius, p. 403. 4 : nins is probably borrowing from Gel- 

Intemperia pro intemperantia, apud lias: see Hertz Opuscula Otlliana, 

veterem auctarUatis ohscurae: ''has p. 1B2 =i Jahrb, fUr PhUol 86, 1862, 

intemperias in maritum.^^ Here No- p. 789. 
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Lorea, x. 23. 2 hihere autem solitas ferunt loream ; Cato R, B. 25. 
In Plaut. Mil Olor. 883, Kitschl conjectured loream^ Tyriell, 
morium ; Lorenz accepted Gulielmus' oram. In writing this chap- 
ter, Grellius undoubtedly had in mind, or actually in hand, copies 
of early authors gut de victu cUque cultu populi Romani acripaerurU 
(§ 1). Of these he specifies Cato in § 4. From some of these 
authors, probably, he borrowed lorea. Many of the words in my 
lists are reproduced in like manner, consciously or unconsciously, 
from the writers whom Gellius happened to be reading. Examples 
are bucetum, castua, fertumj luci, crastini, classis, procintOy pavus, 
libertim qtuierundum. That Gelliiis' mind was a veritable store- 
house of words, phrases, and whole passages of the early writers, 
is evinced by what he says in ii. 29. 20 ; x. 25 ; xx. 10. 4 ; xix. 7. 2, 
and elsewhere.^ 

Navita = natUa xvi. 9., 8, 11, 13, 15, 19, 22 ; in prose elsewhere 
only in Cato and Apuleius. See Georges. 

Nigror, iL 26. 14 nigrore muUo inustus; Lucr. iii. 39; Lucil. ap. 
Non. p. 515 S.V. minutim; Pacuv. 412. 

Nutricatio, xii. 1. 5 munus nutricationis grave ac difficile; ApuL ; 
Varro R. R, I 44. 4. 

Offucia, xiv. 1. 2 id praeatigiarum atque offuciarum genua commentoa 
eaae hominea asruacatorea ; Plaut. Moat. 26^ ("face-wash"); Capt. 
656 (= "tricks," as in Gellius). 

Oria, X. 25. 5 ; Plaut. Rvd. 910 (cited by Non. 533) ; Rud. 1020. 
See above on lorea, 

Oriola, dimin. of oria x. 25. 5; Plaut Trin. 942. See on lorea 
above. 

Partio, iii. 16. 9 antiquoa autem Romanoa Varro dicU nan recipiaae 
huiuacemodi quaai monatruoaas raritatea, aed nono ant decimoy neque 
praeter hoa aliia, partionem mvXieria aecundum nctJturum fieri exiati- 
ma^ae, from which passage it seems likely that Gellius got the word 
from Varro, probably from the antiquitcUea rerum divinarum: see 
§ 6; iii. 16. 20; x. 2. 1; Varro R. R, iiL 9. 4; Afran. ap. Non, 217; 
Plaut. True. i. 2. 93. 

Pausa, xix. 5. 4 aim hihendae nivia pauaa fieret nulla; used by 
Accius, Ennius, Lucilius, Lucretius : see Non. 158 ; Munro on Lucr. 
i. 747; Stange De Aniohii Oratione, p. 5 (Saargemund, 1893). 

Pavus, as a by-form of pavo vi. 16. 5. Gellius is evidently repro- 

^ In the hats in x. 26. 2. 6, five words and the old writers. These are not 
appear, as noted above, p. 128, which strictly archaisms, as they are merely 
are known to us only from (rellius quoted. 
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ducing Varro; for, as Biicheler points out {Sat, Men. 403), this 
paragraph can easily be reduced to metrical form. Other exx. in 
Georges. 

Praeyerbium for praepositio ; vi. 7. 5; Varro L. L, vi. 38. 82. 

Proloqoium, v. 11. 9, as a term. tech. of logic, proL disiunctivum ; 
xvi. 8. 2 where Commentarius de proloquiis L. Aelii is given as 
the title of a work by Varro ; xvi. 8. 8 quidquid ita dicitur plena 
a^que perfecta verhorum sententia, ut id necesse sit aiU verum aut 
falsum esse, id a dialecticis diCuifm appeUatum est, a Varrone, sicuti 
dixi, proloquium, a M, autem, Cicerone pronuntiatum, 

Porculus, iv. 11. 16 porculis quoque minusculis et haedis tenerioribus 
victitasse; Plant. Men, 315; Bud, 1170. Two other words in this 
short sentence will be discussed below : minusculis, victitasse, 

Prolubiom, v. 10. 12 maius mihi in ista victoria prolubium est; xvL 
19. 13 feros et immanes navitas prolubium tamen audiendi subit; 
Accius, Novius, Laberius, Cato, and Varro ap. Non. 64 ; Ter. Adel. 
985 with Dziatsko's note ; Csecil. 91 and Kibbeck's note. 

Prosomia, according to x. 25. 5, is one of many names of vessels 
in veterum libris, yet in extant Latin it is found only in CseciL ap. 
Non. 536 (vss. 1, 110 Ribb.) ; cf. Paul. ex. Fest. 226, 4. See on 
lorea above. 

Rica, vii. 10. 4 caput rica velatus; x. 15. 28, where Grellius is repro- 
ducing the words of some one else ; see on cactus and lorea above. 
Cf. Plautus, Novius, Turpilius, and Lucilius ap. Non. 639; Paul, ex 
Fest. 277. 5 ; Fest. 289. 9 ; Plant. Epid, 232 ; Varro L, L. v. 130. 

Romez, x. 25. 2 ; Lucil. ap. Fest. 270. 16. See on lorea above. 

Rupex, xiii 9. 5 rupices et agrestes; Tert. several times ; Lucil. ap. 
Fest. 329. 30. 

Saviatio, xviii. 2. 8 saviatUmes puerorum et pu£Uarum, In Plant 
Bacch, 116, 120, Pseud, 63 (65) suavisaviatio occurs, but in Pseud, 
he, the line is bracketed by some ; see Lorenz' critical note. Gellius 
writes the verb saviari, iii. 15. 3, which occurs in Cicero's letters, 
while dissuavior appears in a letter from Q. Cicero to Tiro Fam, xvi. 
27. 2. The noun suavium is mainly ante- and post-classical. An 
archaism probably of the sermo plebeius. See on lac above. 

Scitamenta, xviii. 8. 1 = ^^ daintinesses, prettinesses of style''; 
Plant Men, 210 aUquid scitamentorum de foro obsonarier; in the 
Plautine sense Apul. Met, x. p. 681 ; Macr. Sat, vii. 14. 1. 

SpecuB is feminine v. 14. 8 specum quandam remotam latebrosam- 
que ; v. 14. 19 ad eandem specum ; Enn. Annal. vs. 17, cited by Serv. 
on ^n. vii. 568, Non. 223, and Prise vi. 75, p. 259 Hertz. Non. l,c. 
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also cites a verse from the Niptra of Pacuvius (= vs. 252 Bibb.) ; 
Fest. 343 cites the Chrysa of Pacuv. (vs. 99 Bibb.), and remarks, 
specus feminino genere pronuntidbant arUiqui, In G. iL 10. 4 ceUas 
quasdam et specus the gender is not clear. 

Symbola, vii. 13. 12 ; Plant and Ter. The meaning of the word 
is explained by § 2 of the chapter : cum domum suam nos vocaret, 
ne omninOy ut dicitury immunes et asymboli veniremus, caniect(ibamu8 
ad cenulam non cuppedias ciboruniy sed argutiaa quaestionum. For 
asynibolus see below, p. 156. 

Tempestas in the sense of tempus = ''time, point of time, period of 
time,'' is of frequent occurrence. Cf. iiL 15. 4 qua temperate apud 
Carinas exercitus populi Romani co/esus est; vii. 17. 2 eos libros . . . 
mriUis post tempestatibus . . . referendos Aihenas curavU; xv. 11. 5 
qua tempestate Epictetus . . . Roma decessit; xvii. 21. 17 qua temr- 
pestate . . . Tubertus Bomxie dictator fuit; xvii. 21. 20 ea fere tern- 
peatate; xvii 21. 38 ea tempestate; same phrase xviL 21. 17, xx. 5. 
7 ; XX. 1. 31 in ea temp, ; xvii. 3. 1 muUis post Ilium captum tempes- 
tatibus; xvii. 21. 15 per eas tempestates; xvii. 21. 36 isdem fere 
tempestatibus. Sallust, too, frequently employs the word in this 
sense ; e,g,, Cat, xvii. 7 ; xxii. 1 ; xxiv. 3 ; xxxvi. 4 ; Bell. lug. iii. 1 ; 
viii. 1 ; XXX. 4. See Schultze, De Arch. Sail, pp. 77, 78. Often in 
Livy; see Weiss, on i. 5. 2. Also in Quint. Curt. iii. 1. 2; iv. 2. 11; 
vi. 2. 15 ; Macr. Sat. i. 3. 14 ; Pacuv. ap. Cic. De Oratore iii. § 219 ; 
Non. p. 407, who cites Sallust, Lucilius, and Pacuvius. See further 
Cic. De Oratore iii. §§ 152, 153 (a passage of prime importance, but 
too long to quote here), with Wilkins' notes; Lorenz on Plant 
Most. 18. 

Torquis is feminine ix. 13. 3 causam cognomenti fuisse a^ccepimus 
torquis ex auro induvies, quam ex hoste, quern occiderat, detractam 
induit. In §§ 7 to 20 Gellius gives at length Quadrigarius' account 
of the famous fight between Manlius Torquatus and a gigantic Gaul. 
In this description, § 18, we have, " Ubi eum evertit, caput praecidit, 
torquem detraxit eamque sanguinolentam sibi in collum imponit." 
This whole sentence is quoted by Nonius * 228. 9. Gellius' words, 
quam ex hx>8te . , . detractam induit, show that he had Quadrigarius' 
account in mind. Other exx. of the fem. in Georges from Varro, 
LaBvius, Propertius, Apuleius, and Ammianus Marcellinus. 

Trif ax, x. 25. 2 ; Enn. ap. Fest 367. 7 = Annal, 524 Vahlen. See 
on lorea above. 

1 Hertz {OpuscMla Gellianay p. 124 that Nonius borrowed here from Gel- 
= Jahrb, f, Fhilol. 1862, p. 784) thinks lius, not from Claudius direct. 
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Utenun, a neuter form of utertiSy appears in iii. 16. 1 postquam 
mulieris uterum semen conceperit, Nonius 229 cites as exx. of neuter, 
Plaut. Aul. 683; Turpilius, from the Philopator (vs. 179 Ribb.) ; 
and Afran. from the Vopiacus (346). It is foimd also in Apuleius. 
Wagner's note on AvltU, Ix, requires correction. 

Vastitudo, v. 14. 9 corporis impetu et vastUudine; Att. ap. Non. 
184 = 465 Ribb. ; Pacuv. ap. Non. 162 = 314 Ribb. ; also in an old 
prayer in Cato R. B. 141. 2. See on acritvdo, above. 

Vindida occurs in the sing. xx. 10. 7. Gorges, p. 13, considers 
this use an archaism, referring to Fest. 376. 25 (a passage very 
badly mutilated, yet preserving a fragment of the Twelve Tables) 
si vindiciam foUsam tvlit (given by Wordsworth Frag, and Spec, 
p. 264 : see his note on p. 638). In § 1 of the chapter we have the 
more usual pluraL 

2. Adjectives borrowed from the Early Writers. 

Amaaius, vi. 8. 1 venerios et amasios; xix. 9. 9 same phrase ; Plaut. 
True. iii. 1. 13 ; Cas, 690. 

Arbitrarius, x. 4. 3 verba . . . naJturalia {t^wrtC) magis quam arbi- 
traria {Oitrv) \ xiv. 1. 5 coniectari pauca quaedam , . . nullo sciential 
fundo conceptOy sed fusa et vaga et arbitraria; xviii. 10. 10 (r<^vy/uios 
autem est motus et remissio in corde et arteria naturoMs, non arbi- 
traria; xix. 1. 6 non voluntatis sunt neque arbitrariae. Cf. Plaut. 
Amph, 372 hoc quidem profecto certumst, non est arbitrarium. The 
abverb arbitrario occurs Plaut. Pceii. 790 R. certOy haud arbitrario. 
Grellius exhibits a great fondness for adjectives terminating in arius, 
using about twenty-five in all, of which manifestarius, praesentarius, 
ridiculariuSy singvlarivSy vulgariuSy seem to have been borrowed by 
him from ante-classical writers and will be discussed below. Pronto 
and Apuleius also employ many adjectives with the same ending. 

Aspemabilis, xi. 3. 1 re^ minvtas et hominibus non bene eruditis 
aspernoMles; xvi. 8. 16 taetra et aspemabilis; xx. 1. 10 non levis 
existimator neque aspemabilis popidus Romanus; Att. ^56, Here, 
again, we seem to trace an archaism of the sermo plebeius: see on 
toe above, p. 161. Lorenz on Plaut. Pseud, 933 cites from Plautus 
impetrabiliSj utibUis, adiuiabiliSy incogitabUiSy condu^nbUiSy perplexor 
biliSy excrudabiliSy "ymd noch etwa 15 andre aTra^ Xcyoftcm." See, 
too, Brix on Capt, 56, Adverbs, too, from such adjectives are com- 
mon in Plautus. Munro on Lucr. vi. 1176 remarks that adverbs in 
biliter '^ seem to have been common in popular language : the scrib- 
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blings on the walls of Pompeii show not only amabUUerj but also 
fratrabiliter, incurdbilUer, irrumdbUitery featindbiliter, and one in 
n. 2138.'' In Pers. i. 78 luctificabile seems intended to hit off the 
archaic style of those at whom Persius aims his criticisms. See on 
aerumna above, p. 148. With Gellius, however, conscious imitation 
of what he found in the old writers probably had as much, if not 
more, influence than the sermo plebeius. "Ami ilprffUva in Gellius 
are inlatibUia L 20. 9 ; impeccabilia xvii 19. 6 5 imprensibtlis xi. 6. 4 ; 
inadvlahilis xiv. 4. 3; incongdabilis xviL 8. 16; indeprecabilis i. 13. 
3; indissimxdabilis x. 23. 24; obsequibilis ii. 29. 12; vocabUis xiiL 
21. 14 ; placabilUer vi 3. 19 ; tractabiliter vii. 2. 8. He seems also 
to have coined delectabiliter xiii. 24. 17 ; xv. 1. 1 ; inconibUis v. 3. 4 ; 
inopinabilis xi. 18. 1 ; 17. 9. 18 ; 17. 12. 1 ; insensibUia xvii. 10. 17. 
Indedinabilia vii. 2. 1 is post-classical ; cruciabilis iiL 9. 7 is rare. 

Asymbolus, vii. 13. 2 ; Ter. Phorm. 339. See on aymbola above. 

Atrior, ii. 26. 14 ; iL 30. 11 ; Plant. Pom. 1290. See on ignaris- 
simus below. 

Cognibilis, xx. 5. 9 in evident imitation of the phrase quoted in 
§ 13 from Cato. 

CompluBCttlas, praef. 15; ii. 21. 1 c. sectcUores; vi. 11. 16 c. verba; 
xviii. 2. 2 ; xviii. 13. 2 ; Plant. Bud. 131 ; Ter. Hec. 177. Complus- 
cule is av, dp. xvii. 2. 15. So pluscultia ix. 14. 6 conquisiHs veteribus 
libris plusculis; iv. 17. in lemm. ; x. 29. in lemm. ; xiii. 2. 2; xix. 9. 
7; Ter. Phorm. 665; Plant. Pers. 21; Apul. nine times (according to 
index in Delphin edition) ; Pronto, p. 69 Nieb. ; the adverb plusculum 
Plant. Amph. 283; Turpil. 71, 132 Ribb. ; Varro R. R. 2. 7. 10. On 
these forms made by adding a diminutive termination to a com- 
parative, see Lorenz on Plant. Pseud. 207-209. They are found in 
old Latin, Cicero's letters, and late writers. Of similar form in 
Gellius we find minusculus. Other archaic diminutives are paucu- 
lus, pauxillulus. In fact, the generous use of diminutives is a feature 
of the style of Gellius, Pronto, and Apuleius. They are indeed 
common in Plautus, Terence, Catullus, and even Cicero, especially 
in the Letters, but to quote the words of Vogel (p. 11) : " Hadriani 
temporibus tam longe lateque diffusus erat iste diminutivorum usus, 
ut nuUo prorsus discrimine ubivis deminata pro simplicibus scribe- 
rentur. Atque maxime quidem Apulejus hoc inani verborum tinnitu 
delectabatur ; paullo modestius, hand raro tamen illi quoque satis 
moleste, deminutivis utebantur Fronto et Gellius, ita ut effeminata 
hac loquendi figura saepe taedium moveant lectoribus." This use 
of diminutives without any special meaning is a peculiarity of the 
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aermo pleheius. Of the diminutiyes in Gellius the following are 
air. dp. : dccentiuncxday atidUiuncula, doctiuscule, frigidiu8culu8y grc^ 
viusculiLSy inauditiuncuLay 8ubargutvXu8, trepidtUnSf invitatiunciUa, ob- 
longulus; the following are rare : annotatiuncula, dedamcUiuncuUi, 
diutule, saUatricula. About fifty others are found. Among the 
archaisms of Fronto, Priebe enumerates argentiolua, breniciUus, 
meliuacuU, mensula, tardiusctde. For diminutives in Plautus^ see 
Lorenz' introduction to the PseudoluSj pp. 58 sqq. 

Condignus, iiL 7. 1 pulcrum facinus Ghraecarumque facundiarum 
magnUoquentia condignum; Plaut. Amph, 538; Mil* Qlor, 506 with 
Lorenz' note; Apul. Met. x. p. 679. See also Lorenz on Plant. 
Mil, Olor, 941. Grellius has several compounds of couy which seem 
to be foimd elsewhere only in old Latin ; condignusy candigney com- 
moliriy complacerey condormiscerey consUescerey compluriens. See 
Lorenz' introduction to the PseudoluSy p. 38. 

Cmdabilis, iii. 9. 7 misero cruciabilique exUu periit; Apuleius; 
Amob. ii. 61. Stange (De Amohii OrationCy p. 7) cites as archaisms 
of that writer genitcbbUiSy aversibiliSy and crudabiliSy remarking on 
the latter, " bene quidem hue hanc vocem ref erri puto, cum praeter 
Amobium Apuleius ea utatur et Grellius, qui quam libenter nomina 
6 vetustiore lingua adfectaverit non ignoramus." See on aspemor- 
bUis above. 

Cnias, cniatis, xv. 30. 3 cuiatiaqtie linguae vocdbtUum esset; xv. 30. 
in lemm. cuiatis linguae vocabulum »ity Qraecae an OaUicae; fre- 
quently in Plaut. ; Ace. 626 ; Apul. Though the word is found also 
in Livy xxvii. 19. 9 and Cic. Tusc. Disp. v. 108, I think it certain 
that Gellius derived it from the comic writers. 

Cnius, a, nm, i. 13. 7 cuia res; i. 22. 6 ; ii. 29. 16; often in Plaut. 
and Ter. ; occasionally in Lucil., Gato, Cic. ; twice in Vergil : cf. 
Gonington on Ed. iii. 1. For a full discussion see Neue-Wagener 
2, 471. 

Dividus, ii. 12. 4 si boni omnes . . . od alterutram partem dividi 
sese adiunocerint ; Att 118 Ribb. 

Egregissimus, xiv. 6. 3 egregie grammatice vely si Tnavis, egregis- 
sime; Pacuv. 230; Neue-Wag. 2, 230. See on ignarissimus below. 

Exoticas, xiii. 6. 6 vinum exoticum, vel Rodium aliquod vel Les- 
bium; Plaut. Most. 41; Men. 236; Epid. 232; Apul. twice; Lorenz' 
introduction to the Mostettaria, p. 31, footnote. 

Floras, iii. 9. S flora et comanti tuba; Pacuv. 19; Att. 246, 266. 

Gradlentus s gracUiSy iv. 12. 2 equum gracilentum; xix. 7. 3 exUi 
atque gracHento; Enn. AnncU. 269 Yahlen. See Non. 116. 1-10. 
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I think it likely that Grellius is again reproducing some on6 else; 
see on quia above, p. 145. 

leianidid, vL 14 5 squcUerUes et ieiunidid {orcUares). For the 
meaning, see Amer, Jour. PhUol. vol. 14, p. 222. For the form, we 
may compare blandidicus Plaut. Poen. L 1. 10; rnagnidicuSy MU. Gflor. 
922, Amm. Marc. ; vanidicus Plant, and Amm. ; spurddicuSj Oapt. 
56 ; 8aevidicu8 Ter. Phorm. 213 ; sunvidicus Lucr. iy. 180 ; fcUaidicHS 
Plant. Capt. 671. So of fifteen words ending in loquus and quoted 
by Neue-Wagener 2, 202, nearly all are confined to the early writers 
and their post-classical imitators. Gf. Mimro's Lucr. 2*, pp. 16, 17. 

Ignarissimus, only in xiy. 1. 13 eadem ipsa {sidera) ex cUia omni 
terra non videntur et sunt aliis omnino ignarissima (where we may 
note that it is strengthened by omnino)^ and Plant. Paeud. 1161 
Fleck. There are several other strange comparatives and superla- 
tives in Gellius, for which no parallels can be adduced save from the 
comic or other early writers; e.g. lepidior, peniHasimuSy acUiaaimus, 
cUrior, aciUaaime, atrenuiaaimua, conjidentior (x. 26. 9; Plaut. AmpK 
153; Men, 620), ainceriaaimuaj penatua (xiL 5. 7 cariua penaiuaque; 
Plaut. Stick. 118). It is evident here as it was above, in our discus- 
sion of diminutives, that the proper force and meaning of words was 
in many cases no longer felt. A large number of comparatives and 
superlatives, both adjectives and adverbs, were coined by Gellius. 
The list is too long to quote here; some of them are given by 
Draeger, Hiatoriache Syntax, 1, 40. 

Ingeniattts, xii. 1. 17 ; Plaut. Mil. CRor. 731, with Lorenz* note. 

Intolerans for intoleranduaj xiiL 8. 5 nihU enim fieri poaae indigniua 
neque intolerantiua dicebcU. In xiz. 7 Grellius comments on odd words 
used by Lsevius instead of the commoner terms, and in § 8 cites as 
an example curia intolerantUma pro intolerandia. Here, again, his 
theory is better than his practice. See above, p. 146. 

Intercns, xiii. 8. 5 interctUibua ipai vitiia madentea; Cato ap. Prise. 
vi. p. 271 Hertz. These two passages seem to be the only places 
in which intercua occurs aside from the phrase aqua intercua, for 
which cf. PL Men. 891; Cic. De Off. iii. 92; Suet Ner. 5; LuciL ap. 
Non. 37. 

Ischiacas, only in iv. 13. in lemm., and Cato B. B. 123. It is pos- 
sible, however, that (Gellius may have borrowed it from Theophrastus 
rather than from any Latin author. See the whole chapter. 

Lepidus, as well as lepide, the adverb, would seem to have dis- 
appeared from ordinary Latin before Horace's time; so Kiessling 
on decentea in Horace Carm. L 4 6 : '^ decentea . . . ist horazischer 
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Xjieblingsausdnick neben decortis, an Stelle des schon zu Giceros Zeit 
abgekommeuen lepidxis,^^ The positive lepidua is common in Plant, 
and Ter. Gf. Gell. i. 23. 8 lepidi atque festivi; i. 25. 3 lepidae atque 
iticundae; x. 4. 3 lepidum et festivum; the comparative Upidior is 
found only in Gell. i. 8. 6 and Plant. Mil Olor. 658. The adverb 
lepide is common in Plant, and Ter., twice in Apuleius (who several 
times has lepidus), and in the following places in Gellius: ii. 23. 2 
lepide et venuste; iL 29. 2 kpide ac iucunde; vi 16. 1 l^ide ac scite; 
ix. 16. 4 lepide arguteque, 

Manif estarins, L 7. 3 ; Plautus. See Lorenz on Most. 444. Grellius 
is here playing on Plant. Bacch, 918. See on arbitrarius, above. 

Bfansues, for mansuetus, v. 14. 21 leo mitia et mansues. In this 
chapter we have already noted an archaism ; see on specuSy p. 153. 
For mansues, cf . Cato ap. Fest. 154. 16 ; Att. 453 ; Varro Men. Sat. 
364 ; Plant. Asin. 504 Ussing, Fleck., Goetz and Schoell ; Apuleius ; 
Non. 483 cites Asin. 145 and is followed by Goetz and Schoell, 
though the MSS. of Plautus give manstietam. 

Minascnlus, iv. 11. 6 porctUis minusctdis ; Plant. Trin. 888; Cato 
Jt. R. 12 ; Varro R. R. iii. 5. 5 ; Gic. ad Att. xiv. 13. 5 ; Gic. ad Quint. 
iii. 1. 4 ; Macr. 8ai. iiL 12. 8. See on complttsctUus above. 

MorbiduB, iv. 13. 2 docet plunmus kominum morbidis medicinal 
fuisse incentiones tibiamm; Varro R.R. iiL 16. 22; Lucr. vi. 1097, 
1225, 1261. 

Necessom, a by-form of necease, is very frequent in Gellius. Gf. 
n. est ii. 29. 9; iii. 1. 12; viL 1. 3; vii. 14. 4; x. 11. 7; x. 15. 8; xii. 
2. 2 ; xiii. 3. 3 ; xiiL 20. 11 ; xiiL 23. 5 ; xvi. 2. 8 ; xix. 1. 7 ; xix. 5. 
6 ; n. sit v. 11. 8 ; n. esset i. 3. 4 ; n. esse ii. 7. 5 ; ix. 8. in lemm. ; 
Plant. MU. Olor. 1118, and in five other passages ; Lucr. five times ; 
Gato and Afran., cited by Georges. Munro's note on Lucr. iL 289 
requires correction; see Neue-Wagener 2, 182. Necesstis is found 
xvi. 8. 1. See ref. in Georges and Neue-Wagener I.e.; Munro on 
Lucr. iL 710. 

ObstttpidUB, V. 1. 6 obstupidi et oMoniti; Plant. MU. Olor. 1254; 
Pacuv. 54 ; Apul. Met. L p. 107. 

Pancolas, praef . 13 ; iii. 17. in lemm. ; iii. 17. 3 ; Plant, Ter., Gato ; 
Gic. ad Att. v. 21. 6 ; Apul. six times. 

Paupertinas, xiv. 6. 5 nee prorsus ad nostras paupertinas litteras 
congruentem ; xx. 1. 30 paupertino Jiomini vel inopi; Varro ap. Non. 
162 ; ApuL and Amm. Marc. 

PauxUlolus, praef. 16 minutae admonitiones et pauxUlvlae; Plant. 
Pseud. 706 B. = 685 Lorenz (see his note) ; pauxUlulum as noun in 
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Ter. Phorm. 37 ; as adv., Plaut. Bacch, 833 ; Sidon. Epp. iL 9 ; viiL 9. 
See on complusculus above. 

Penitissimus, superlative of penitus, itself ante- and post-classical, 
ix. 4. 6 ; Macr. Sat. v. 19. 6 ; id. v. 22. 15 ; Apul. ; Plaut. Cist. L 1. 
65 ; Pers. iv. 3. 53, 71 ; Lorenz on Most 656, See on ignarissimus, 
above. 

Plautinissimus, iiL 3. 4 versits qui quoniam sunt, ut de illius Plauti 
more dicam, Plautinissimi. . . . GrcUius no doubt had in mind such 
forms as ipsissimus Trin, 988 ; geminissimvs Pers, v. 2. 49 ; veTheror 
biU^simus Aul. 633 Groetz-Schoell ; paenissume Most 656, with Lorenz' 
note ; exdusissimus Men, 695 ; ocdsissimus dure, i. 2. 28 ; cumtiUxUS' 
simus Aul, 835. Compare Draeg. Hist Syn. 1, 28. 

Plerique, Pleraque, combined with omnes, omnia, L 3. 2 p. omnia; 
i 21. 1 p, omnes; iv. 17. Uplerosque omnes. In the twelfth chapter 
of book 8, now lost, Gellius had proposed to himself to answer the 
question quid significet in veterum libris scriptum plerique omnes. 
Cf . Ter. And, 55 ; Heavt, 830 ; Phorm, 172, with Dziatsko's note. 

Pluscolus. See on complusculus above. 

Praesentarius, vii. 4. 1 venefium non p, sed eiusmx>di qu>od mortem 
in diem proferret; Plaut. Poen, iii. 5. 47; Most, 361; Lorenz on 
Pseud. 290 = 302 R. 

PrivuB = singvlus, xi. 6. 1 where singulis verbis and privis vocibus 
are used with precisely the same meaning. In xx. 10. 4 Gellius 
says veteres priva dixerunt quae rios singula didmuSj thus distinctly 
characterizing privus in this sense as an archaism. See Munro on 
Lucr. iii. 372, and remarks on intolerans above. 

Procinctus, i. 11. 3 ; x. 15. 4. See on dassis above. 

Promiscus, as a by-form of promiscuus, xi. 16. 8 varia , , . promis- 
caque cogitatione ; xvi. 13. 4 ; xiii. 17. 1 ; xiii. 29. 4 ; Plaut. Asin, 
366; Bud, 1182; Varro Men, Sat, 383; Livy v. 13. 7 Weiss. 
Gellius coined impromisctcs xii. 4. 3, i. 7. 7, and for the adverb 
always prefers the form promisee; e,g, prsef. 2; ii. 24. 7; vi. 3. 52; 
X. 21. 2 ; Livy iii. 47. 5 Weiss. Promiscam as adverb is ante-classi- 
cal. Cf. Plaut. Pseud, 1062 with Lorenz* nota 

Propudiosus, ii. 7. 20 uoDorem infamemj prop, ; Plaut., Apul., and 
Fronto, p. 62 Nab. 

Ridicularius, iv. 20. 3; see on canimla above. Cf. Plaut. Asin, 
330; Trin, 66; True 684; Cato ap. Macr. 8at, iiL 14. 9, and see 
on arbitrarius above. 

Scitissimus, xix. 9. 3; Apul. Met. x. p. 725; Plaut. Stich. 184. 
See on ignarissimus above. 
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SenectOB, ii. 15. in lemm. aetati senectae; iii. 4. in lemm. aetatem 
sen, ; Munro on Lucr. iii. 772 ; Plant, and Sail. 

Sincerissimas, xv. 1. 4 ; xx. 6. 14 ; Plant. Bud, 757. 

Singolaiias, for singtdariSf ix. 4 6 aingvlariae vdocitatis; Plant. 
Capt. 113; TnrpiL 28. 

Sterilns, iv. 2. 8, 9; Lucr. ii. 845; Paul. ex. Fest. 316. Gellius 
is here reproducing Antistius Labeo. 

Strenulssimas, iiL 7. 13, due probably to Cato. See on ignarissi- 
tnus above, and Keue-Wagener 2, 203. 

Summas, vL 3. 7 summatibus viris; Plant. Stick. 492 summates 
viri; Pseud, 227 with Lorenz' note; Sidon. and Amm. Marc. 

Umectus, ii. 22. 4 {ventua) nebulosu8 atque u.; Macr. 8aJt, vii. 15. 
12; vii. 6. 17; vii. 10. 10; Cato R.R. 6; Varro R.R. L 24. 4; 
Lucr. iv. 634 

Vadvus, i. 22. 10 superfluenJti et vacivo; often in Plant, and Ter. 
See Lorenz on Pseud. 449 = 469 B. Lewis and Short wrongly 
describe this word as only ante-classicaL 

VolgariuSy for vulgaris, i. 22. 2 in plebe vulgaria; iii. 16. 18 vulga- 
riae significationis ; xii. 10. 6 in libris vulgariis; xvi. 5. 1 vulgariam 
tradUionem; xiii. 25. 4; xviL 3. in lemm. volgariam interpretation 
nem; Afran. 263, Turpil. 205 cited by Non. 488; Nov. 98 ap. Non. 
481; Apuleius. 

3. Verbs. 

Adiutare, vL 3. 3 Rodienses regem adverstis populum Romanum 
adiutarent; i. 3. 13 ^^cum agetur" inquit, ^^auJt caput amid aut 
fama, dedinandum est de via, ut etiam iniqu^m voluntatem iUiu^ 
adiutemus.'' Here Grellius is evidently referring to a passage which 
he has just cited from Cicero (Last. 61), where we read ut minus 
iustae voluntates amicorum adiuvandae sint. Grellius' substitution of 
adiutare for adiuvare is instructive. This particular verb is com- 
mon in Plant, and Terence. Cf., too, Att 103; Pacuv. 98, 157; 
Lucr. L 812; Varro R. ij. ii. 7; Prise. 8. 24, p. 391. According to 
my collections, Grellius uses about 60 frequentative verbs, with a 
total of about 110 occurrences. Of these verbs, 7 are to be 
regarded as archaic and are discussed below : defensare, dissertare, 
esitare, inceptare, Insitare, mutitare, victitare. Four others are 5ir. 
tip. : deversitare, frequentitare, improbitare, solitare, while two 
others, rasUare and responsitare, are extremely rare. Appellitare 
xviii. 9. 11, ii. 22. 25 ; cenvtare viiL 11. in lemm. ; coeptare iv. 1. 6, 
XV. 2. 3 ; flwUare xvi. 19. 16 ; gestare vi. 6. 5, x. 10. in lemm. ; m^tari 
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i. 1. 2; ohiectare vL 12. 4; ohservUare x. 16. 27; occuTM/re iii. 7. 6; 
pensUare i. 4. 1, vii. 10. in lemm. ; territare xix. 1. 20 ; vectare xvi. 
19. 16 are either not in Cicero and Caesar at all^ or else but seldom. 
LectUare is f onnd at least 7 times : i. 4 8, 1. 7. 16, ii. 23. 1, iii 3. 1, 
y. 15. 9, ix. 4. 5, xi. 13. 5. In iL 6 we are told that certain gram- 
marians criticised Vergil's use of vexare in EcL vi. 76 because 
vexasse . . . putant verbum esse leve et tenuis ac parvi incommodiy 
nee tantae cUrocitcUi congruere, cum homines repente a hdua immMnis- 
sima rapti laniaJtique sint (§2). The criticism is interesting as 
showing how completely, to the minds of such persons, the verb 
had lost its true life and force. Gellius' defence of Vergil is set 
forth in § 5 : sed de verbo vexasse ita responden posse credo : vexasse 
grave verbum esse factuTnque ab eo videtur, quod est veJiere, in quo 
inest vis iam quaedam cUieni arbitrii; nan enim sui patens est qui 
vehitur, Vexare autem, quod ex eo indinatum est, vi aique motu pro- 
cvl dubio vastiorest. Nam qui fertur et rapsatur aJtque hue atque 
illuc distrahitury is vexari proprie dicitur, sicuti taxare pressius ere- 
briu^que est quam tangerCy unde id procul dubio indinatum est, et 
iactare muUo fusius largiusque est quam iacere, unde id verbum 
traductum est, et quassare quo,m quatere gravius violentiusque est, 
Non igitur, quia vulgo did solet vexcUum esse quem fumo aut vento 
aut pulvere, propterea debet vis vera atque natura verbi deperirCj quae 
a veteribuSy qui proprie atque signate locuti sunt, conservata est. 
Yet, despite the clearness with which he enunciates the true force 
of frequentatives, he often employs them himself without implying 
at all, or even being conscious of, their full significance. A few illus- 
trations will suffice. Coeptare iv. 1. 6 has no special force as dis- 
tinct from incipere; defensitare ii. 25. 24 could well be replaced by 
defendere, just as propulsabat et defensabat vii. 16. 11 are no stronger 
than the simple verbs would be; inceptare i. 9. 6, i. 11. 3, iii. 19. 1 
differs in no way from the simple incipere; solitavi^se vi. 1. 6 cannot 
be distinguished from solitum esse. In xv. 2. 3 we find in conviviis 
quae agitare AtJienis sollemne nobis fuit. Still more striking are 
xii. 11. 1 cum ad eum frequenter ventitaremus, and xx. 1. 54 non 
admodum numsro (= saepe?) istiusmodi libros lectitantibus, Fronto 
and Apuleius show a similar fondness for frequentatives. Compare 
Lorenz on Plant. Most, 116: " Frequentativa fiir simplicia sind 
nicht bios in der stets auf Kachdruck zielenden Umgangssprache 
sehr allgemein, . . . sondern treten auch sonst in der &lteren Latin- 
itftt, z. B. bei Cato, stark hervor." See, further, Lorenz' introduction 
to the Pseud,y Anm. 48. Schultze (De Arch, SaM, p. 67) writes : "Ita- 
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que etdam Sallustius multa verba f requentativa et apud alios et eos 
quidem optimos scriptores usitata et per se ipsa non obsoleta aut 
antdqua adhibuit. Attamen dico eum permultas etdamsi solitas 
formas tarn saepe scripsisse, at oratio antiquum colorem redoleret^ 
quamobrem multum orebrumque horum verborum usum auctori 
arcbaismo tribuere non dubito.'' 

Adminicnlare, in a transferred sense, as s adiuvare ii. 30. 6 id 
arUem ipsum, quod dicimua, ex iUis qxioque Homericis veraibtia . . . 
adminiculari potest ; xiv. 2. 1 commoniti adminiculatiqtie sumtbSy said 
of help derived from books. Cf . Non. 77 adminiculavi positum pro 
adiuvi, a statement supported by citations from Varro and Gato; 
Yarro L. L. viiL 44. The same meaning appears in the noun admi- 
nicvJUUoTy am( dprnkhnxv in vi. 3. 8 {Tirone) . . . adminicvJUUore et 
quasi administro hi studiis lUterarum Cicero usus est. 

Arbitrari has true passive force i. 13. 2 anceps qtuiestio et in utram- 
que partem a prudentibvs viris arhitrata est; Plant. Pseud. 997 
Lorenz (with his note) = 1014 B ; Georges. See on atispicare below. 

Auspicare, active for the more usual deponent iii. 2. 10 auspicor 
verunt; xiii. 14. 6 auspicaverit ; cited by Oeorges from Nsbv., Cato, 
Atta, CaeciL, Plaut.,Varro, and Apul. Cf . exauspicavi Plant. Capt, 766. 
A wavering between active and passive forms is characteristic of 
the early Latin : see Brix on Plant. Mil. Glor. 172 ; Lorenz on Most. 
371, 960, also on Mil. Olor. 995 ; Lange Beitr. z. Krit. u. Erld. des 
Haut. pp. 59 sqq. Palmer on Amph. 884 supports testat, read there 
by Goetz and Loewe, by pointing out the frequency with which such 
active forms are used by PI. where later Latin has deponent forms. 
In this connection, the following forms employed by G^llius are 
worthy of notice : (1) depon. for act. : comperior iii. 3. 1 ; com- 
mereri i. 6. 6 ; osvs fait iv. 8. 3 ; (2) active for depon. : eblandire 
xL 13. 5; eia,culare xvi. 19. 21; imaginare xvi. 18. 3; (3) depon. 
forms in pass, meaning: poenitur xx. 1. 7; arbitra^a est i. 13. 2; xv. 
1. 6 cum ex omni latere {turris) circumplexa igniforet; xi. 2. 4 r^re- 
Jiendi desiity sed laude nulla dignabatur; xix. 11. 1 celebrantur duo 
isti Oraeci versiculi muUorumque doctorum hominum memoria dignan- 
tur; V. 10. 16 ab .. . discipulo . . . magister . . . frustratus est; 
xvi. 6. 11 de ovium dentibus opiliones percontantur ; xix. 8. 14 his 
quoque ipsis, quae iam dixi, demora^os vos esse video. Many of these 
forms are archaic in a special sense and will be discussed at the 
proper place. 

Blaterare, i. 15. 17 hominibus . . . sttUtaet immodica blaJterantibus ; 
AJran. 13, 195 ; Csecil. 66; Apul. in four passages. Cf. Plant Amph. 
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626 nugas hlatis, with Palmer's note. Apuleius coined adbkUerarey 
and Gellius also has dehlaterare. In i. 15. 20 he says neque minus 
insigniter veteres quoque nostri hoc genus homines in verba proiectos 
loctUuleios et bkUerones et linguaces dixerwnJtj thus indicating the 
source whence he had derived the verb. 

Candef acere, vii. 5. 9 ; Plant. Most, 259 ; Plin. Maior. 

Circumplectere, act. for depon. xv. 1. 6 ; Plant. Ann. 696 \ Cato 
jB. R. 21. 2 ; Apuleius. See on auspicate above. 

Commereri, depon. for act. L 6. Qfidem sedvlitaJtis veritatisque com- 
m^ritus; Plant Avl. 738 Groetz (beside the act. 731) ; Ter. Hec. 485; 
Am. 2. 70. 

Commoliriy iii. 19. 3 confahricaitus cominolitusque est originem vocor 
buli; Lucr. vi. 255; read^ too, by Lachmann Lucr. vL 242, where 
Munro reads demoliri; Csecil. 207. See on condignv>s above, p. 167. 

Comperior, depon. for act., iiL 3. 1 ; Sail. Bell. lug. xlv. 1, imitated 
by Tac. Ann. iv. 20. 4 (see Fumeaux' note, and Draeger Stpi. u. StU. 
d. Tac. § 259, p. 125). Cf., too, Ter. And. 902; Apuleius and Ter- 
tullian. 

Complacere, L 21. 3 compladtum {esse); xvii. 9. 4 complacebai; 
xviii. 3. 4 complacUum est; Plant. Rvd. 187, 727; Ter. And. 645, 
Heaut. 773 ; Apul. 

Concinnare, iii. 17. 5 quod impenso pretio librum PtftJiagoricae dis- 
ciplinae (Plato) emisset exque eo Tima^umy nobHem iUum dialogumy 
condnnasset ; common in Plant., both in this sense and with the 
force simply of ej^re; Cato; Petr. 113; Lucr.; ApuL; not in Ter., 
Cic, Cses., or Quintil. 

Condormiscere, vi. 1. 3 cum dbsente marUo cubans sola condormis- 
set; Plant. Most. 486 ; Bud. 572; Cure. 360; MU. Glor. 826. Lewis 
and Short wrongly say that this verb is foimd only in Plautus. 

Consilescere, v. 1. 6 consiluisse omnes dicit; xii. 1. 22 omnis impor 
tientissimae soUicitudinis stratus consilescit; Plant. MU. CHor. 583 
with Lorenz' note ; Enn. Ann. 585. Cf . Paul, ex Fest. 58. 

Deblaterare, i. 2. 6 theorematis tantum nugalibus deblaterantes ; 
ix. 15. 10 debkUeratis versuum muUis milibus; Plant Aul. 268 Goetz; 
Lucil. ap. Non. 96 ; PauL ex Fest. 72. 3. See on blaJterare above. 

Demerere=: "to earn (money)," L 8. S dem^ebaJt grandem pecu- 
niam; Plant. Pseud. 1169 = 1186 R, with Lorenz* note. 

Demnlcere, v. 14. 12 cruraqu^ eius et manus . . . lingua leniter 
{leo) demulcet; i. 11. 11; iii. 13. 5 mx)tus et demvUus et captus est; 
xvi 19. 6 aures mentesqtie demuZsit; xviii. 2. 1 animum demukentes; 
Ter. Heaut. 762; Livy ix. 16. 16. For other compounds of de, com- 
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pare demiUare, deperire below, and see Lorenz' introduction to the 
PaeudoluSy p. 39 footnote. 

Demutare, xvii. 1. 6 sententiam demvtamus; repeatedly in Plautus; 
Cato ap. Macr. iii. 14 9 ; Apul. and Tert. 

Deperire = " to be madly in love with," vii. 16. 13. (Jellius is 
reproducing Catullus : compare his words here with the quotation 
from Gatidlus in § 2. The verb in this sense is not found in Cic, 
Verg., Hor., or Ovid. It is frequent in Plautus; once in Terence. 
See, too, CatulL xxxv. 12, where Ellis writes : " Deperire with an ac- 
cusative of the person loved is frequent in Plautus and Terence." 
This statement, while true of Plautus, does not hold good for 
Terence : see Holtze, Syntaxia 1. 244, 245. 

Dignari with passive force, xL 2. 4, xix. 11. 1. As examples of this 
usage, Non. 281 cites Verg. uEn. 3. 475 ; Att. 474 ; Cic. Oral, 64, 
where, however, our MSS. give signata; Cic. De Orat. iii. 25, where 
see Wilkins' note. Cf . also Att. 447 ; Pacuv. 166, 213 ; Lucr. v. 52 
and Munro ad loc. In the post-classical time the depon. use seems 
well-nigh universal. 

Dissertate, vL 14. 9; i. 26. 7; Plant. Men, 809; Paul, ex Fest. 
61. 1. See Draeger (Syn. u, Stil. d. Tac. § 258) : "Als Archaismen 
konnte man etwa notiren . . . dissertare (nach Cato und Plautus) 
. . . und dann wieder bei Gellius." 

Esitare, iv. 11. 1 non emtavisse ex animaHibuB ; iv. 11. 9; xi. 7. 3 
farfureum panem esitare; Plant. Psetid, 830 ; Capt 188 ; Cato iJ. iJ. 
157; Apuleius. 

Ezpergere, vii 10. 1 iuvenum animos expergebdt; ApuL several 
times ; Fronto, p. 246 Nieb. ; Am. v. 1 ; Att. 140 ; Santra 4 ; Lucr. 
iii. 929 ; Paul, ex Fest. 80, 8. Gellius coined expergijkare xvii. 12. 1, 
and Apul. twice writes the adv. expergite, 

Fomigare, xix. 1. 3 ; Varro R, R, iiL 16. 17 ; Col. ; Arn. viL 20. 

Inceptare, i. 9. 6 artibus quae discere aJtque meditari inceptaverant ; 
i. 11. 3 tibicines . . . canere inceptabant; iii. 19. 1 servua . . . legere 
inceptabat; elsewhere only in Plant, and Terence. See on odtV 
tare above. 

Indipisci, i. 11. 8 Achaeo8 Homerua pugnam indipisd ait; xvii. 2. 1 
indipiad animo atque recensere; Plant. Rud, 1315 ; Epid, 451 ; Lucr. 
iii. 212 ; Livy twice. 

Interminari, xv. 22. 8 iuasit tacere ac, ne cui palam dicerety intermu 
natus est; Plautus and Terence. 

Labascere, xv. 2. 7 ; Plant. Rud. 1394; Ter. Add. 239 ; Lucr. i. 537, 
iv. 1285 ; cited in deponent form by Non. 473, from Attius and Varro. 
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Lusitare, xyiii. 13. 1 alea . . . lusitahamuSj whereas in § 4 we have 
omnibus qui eum luaum luseramus; Plaut. Capt, 1003; Nsby. ap. 
Non. 139 s.v. morsicatim. 

Mutitare, ii. 24. 2 qui Itidis Megalensibus antique rUu mutitarent, id 
estf mutua inter sese dominia agitarent, where Gellius is evidently 
reproducing the words of some old decree of the senate ; viiL 2. 1. 
It is an accident that the verb is extant only in Oellius. 

Nidolariy ii. 29. 4, where Gellius borrowed probably from Ennius 
(see remarks above on crastini, lv4:if pp. 143, 144) ; also in iiL 10. 5, 
a passage derived from Varro. 

Odi, odisse. We meet with a deponent form of this verb in iv. 8. 3 
hunc Fabricius non probdbat neque amico utebatur OBuaque eum 
m,orum causa fait. Contrast the lemma : quem, cum odisset inimicus- 
que essety designandum tamen consulem curavit, Gf. Gracchus ap. 
Paul, ex Fest. 201 osi sunt ah odio dedinasse antiques C Oracchus 
testis est; Plaut. Amph, 900; Sen. Suas, i. 5. 

Opprobrare, i. 15. 10; iii. 5 in lemm. ; vi. 16. 4; xviL 1. 11 ; Plaut. 
Most. 300 ; True. ii. 2. 26 ; Apul. once ; Paul, ex Fest. 187. Gellius 
coined the noun opprobratiOy for which see ii. 7. 13, xiL 12. 4. We 
may also compare opprobram^ntum Plaut. Merc. ii. 3. 84. 

Percontari, in passive meaning, xvi. 6. 11. Exx. in Nst., Nov., 
and Apul., cited by Georges. 

Percupio, xiii. 17. Ipercupiunt appetuntque; Plaut. Asin, 76; Ter. 
Eun. 896. Lewis and Short are in error on this word. 

Pertaedescere, i. 2. 6 ; Gato R, R, 156. 

Praefulcire, vi. 3. 44; Plaut. Pseud. 750 Lorenz, with his note; 
Fers. 12 ; Gic. ad Att, v. 13. 3. 

Praeservire, i. 7. 6 nequ£ num^eris neque generibus praeseroiens ; 
Plaut. Amph. Prol. 126. 

Protolli, iii. 16. 15; Plaut. Pseud. 860; twice in the Cos.; LuciL 
ap. Non. 169. 

Velitari, vii. 11. 1 non esse convido decertandum neque in matedictis 
adversum impudentes et improbos vditandum, in a rather colloquial 
sense ; Plaut. Men. 780 ; Turpil. and Afran. ap. Non., p. 3; Apuleius. 

Victitare, iv. 11. 6; ix. 4. 10; xv. 4 3; xvii. 6. 1; Plaut and Ter- 
ence. Gorrect Lewis and Short See on adiutare. 

Vodflcare, ix. 3. 1 ; Varro R. R. iii. 16. 8. 
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4. Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions, 

Absque =a sine, ii. 2. 7 absque pra^iudicio; ii. 26. 20 odague te una 
forsitan lingua^ profecto Qra>eca longe anteisset, where absque te, in 
true Plautine fashion = «i tu non adfuisses; Fronto and Apuleins. 
See Draeger, Hist. Synt i. § 289; Brix-Niemeyer on Plant. Trin. 
832 ; Dziatsko on Ter. Phorm. 188. 

Ad amussim, i, 4u 1 ut iudicium esse factum ad amussim diceres; 
XX. 1. 34 vel ad amussim aequipararent ; Macr. Sa^. i. 4. 13; Varro 
Jt. R. ii. 1. 26. We may compare ex amussim, noticed by Non., p. 9, 
and Paul, ex Fest., p. 80 ; Plant. Most, 102, with Lorenz' note ; Men, 
60 ; Amph, 843 ; ApuL four times ; and the verb amussitare Plant. 
MU. Qlor, 632. 

Adprime. In xviL 2. 14, in a citation from Claudius Quadrigarius, 
we find these words: cuius operam cum M, Furio dictatore apud 
OoMos cumprim£ fortem atque exsuperahilem respvblica sensit. He 
then remarks, adprime crebrius est, comprime rarius tradiLCtumque ex 
€0 est, quod cumprimis dicebant pro quod est imprimis. In extant 
Latin, adprime is foimd several times in Plant., e,g. Mil Olor. 794 ; 
Trin, 373; Ter. And, 61 (with Spengel's note) and elsewhere; 
Quadr. ap. Gell. vi. 11. 7 ; Varro B. R, iii. 2. 17 ; GelL v. 21. 1 ; ix. 
13. 1; xiii. 12. 1; xvii. 7. 3; xviii. 5. 10; Apuleius often; Neue- 
Wagener 2, 628 ; Hertz. Vindic. Qell AU. p. 23. 

Aliorsum, vi. 16. 1; xii. 1. 22; xvii. 1. 9; Plant. True, 403; Ter. 
Hun, 82 ; Cato ap. Paul, ex Fest. 27. 10 ; Apul. and Amm. Marcell. ; 
aliovorsum Plant. Aul, 287. 

Aliqoam, combined with mvlU, iii. 10. 17; Apuleius. Cf. Nene- 
Wagener 2, 578. 

Aliquantisper, ii. 30. 5; Plant. Pseud, 571 B.; Ter. Adel, 639; 
HeauJt, 572 ; GseciL and Quadr. ap. Non. 511. 

Ampliter = ample, ii. 6. 11 ; x. 3. 4 ; Apul. ; Macr. 8aJt, vi. 7. 14 ; 
Plaut. frequently, e,g. Mil, Olor, 260: see Tyrrell and Lorenz, 
ad loc, ; Lucil. ap. Non. 511 ; Pompon. 54, 234. Cf. Neue-Wagener 
2, 725 : ^' Yon einer bedeutenden Anzahl von Adiectiva auf us a um, 
er ra rum und er era emm werden bei den ftlteren Dichtem und bei 
ihren spfiteren Nachahmern Adverbia auf ter gebildet. Mehrere 
derselben z&hlt Nonius auf in dem Abschnitt de indiscretis adverbiis 
S. 509-517, und nach diesem Prise. 15, 3, 13, S. 1010." See further 
Ellis on Catullus 39, 14 ; Munro on Lucr. i. 525. With ampliter we 
may compare duriter, festiviter, firmiter, ignaviter, naviter, all of which 
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GelliuB seems to have borrowed from the early writers. Of archaic 
adverbs in ter from adjectives of the third declension, we note ynde- 
menter and rarenter. Gtellius' preference for such forms may be 
seen from the following facts. Several adverbs in iter from adjec- 
tives of the second declension are av. dp. : amoeniter xx. 8. 1 
(whether amoeniua xiv. 1. 32 is from amoetie or amoeniter cannot 
be determined) ; concinniter xviii. 2. 7 ; inconcinniter x. 17. 2 ; infes- 
tiviter ix. 9. 9; intempestimter iv. 20 in lemm. (contra intempestive iv. 
20. 6 and i. 2. 4) ; so from adjectives of the third declension we have 
in, dp. tractchbiliter vii. 2. 8 ; from verbs edocenter xvi. 8. 3 ; inflam^ 
manter x. 3. 13; insectanter xix. 3. 1; miseranter x. 3. 4; proapicienter 
iL 29. 1 ; vacanter xvii. 10. 16. Several others were apparently coined 
by Oellius and adopted by later writers: adfabUiter xvi. 3. 5; can- 
similiter vL 11. 7 ; viL 16. 12 ; xi. 5. 8 ; xiii. 21. 10 ; xviL 9. 7 ; ddeo- 
tdbUiter xiii 24. 17; xv. 1. 1 ; pradicenter xvi. 7. 1 ; imm/initer L 26. 
8 ; einceriter xiii 17. 1. See also on aspemdbUis above, p. 155. 

Clam, as preposition, ii. 23. 16 ea res dam patrem fail. Here 
(xellius probably had in mind a play of Csecilius. See Draeg. Hist. 
Syn. 1, p. 665. 

Ast, i. 9. 5 ast ubi res didicerant. See Nettleship, Contributions to 
Latin Lexicography^ s.v. 

Clanculam, i. 8. 7 od ?ianc iUe Demosthenes cHanculum adiit; Plant, 
and Ter. often. See Neue-Wagener 2, 621, and correct Lewis and 
Short. ClancvXo, as adverb, appears in Apul., Marc., and Amm. 
Marc. 

Comploriens, vL 3. 5 Sodienses pertimuere oh ea, quas compluriens 
in coetibus poptUi acta dictaque erant. This is apparently the only 
passage in Latin in which this word has been preserved naturally, 
so to speak. It is known to us otherwise only through citations in 
Gellius, Nonius, and Festus. Li v. 21. 16 (Xellius characterizes it 
as minus usitaiumy and for that very reason cites it from Plautos 
and Gato, thus himself marking the word as practically obsolete. 

Concinniter is airal itprj/iivw xviii. 2. 7. Concinne is used by Cicero 
and even by Plautus. See on ampliter, above. 

Condigne (see on condigntiSy above, p. 157), L 6. 4 ; xiv. 4 1; Plant., 
Pronto, and Apuleius. See Lorenz on Plant. Mil. Qlor. 506, 941. 

Conqoisite, iii. 10. 16 ; Af ran. 259 ; ad Herenn. ii 31. 50. 

Comprimia is characterized by Gellius himself as obsolete in xviL 
2. 14, in words quoted above on adprime. Yet he uses it often; 
i. 13. 7; i 16. 8; xL 3. 1; xiii. 17. 2; xiii. 21. 25; xviii. 4 8; xix. 
5.3. 
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Dnriter, xviL 10. 15; cited by Georges from Ter., Enn., Lucr., 
Afran., Nov., and Maer. On the other hand dure occurs, xviii. 11. 
2 and xx. 1. 7. See Neue-Wagener 2, 727, and on amplUer, above. 

Fermemodum, xviii. 12. 9 (10) verba autem patiendi pro agentibtis 
in omnibus fermemodum veterum acripHs inveniuntur. The reading 
is defended against Madvig's criticism by Hertz, Vtndiciae GeU. 
AUerae, pp. 82, 83, as an archaism. 

Festivitcr, L 2. in lemm.; i. 2. 7; i. 22. 6; xviiL 8. 2; Nov. 40. 
The classical festive appears in xviii 1. 9 and even in Plant. Pseud, 
1254. See on ampliter above. 

Fortassean, v. 14. 13; vi. 3. 53; xi. 9. 1; xvii. 5. 13; xix. 8. 6; Att 
122 ; Sisenna ap. Non. 138 ; Varro L, L, v. 6. 34 and elsewhere ; 
Apuleius and Tertullian. 

Graphice, x. 17. 2; xii. 4. 1; Plant, and Apuleius. 

Ignaviter, ii. 6. in lemm. ; cited by Georges from Lucil., Quadrig., 
Apul., and Amm. Marc. 

Illi, as adverb, for illic, v. 1. 1. See Brix on Plant. Capt 278; 
Neue-Wagener 2, 655 ; Gonington on Verg. Qeorg. L 54. 

Impendio, as a strengthening adverb, = vcUde : i. 2. 3 ; xi. 18. 4 ; 
xix. 13. 3 ; XX. 1. 12 ; Apuleius ; often in Amm. Marc. ; Plant. Aul 
18 with Wagner's note ; Ter. Eun. 587 ; Cic. ad Att, x. 4. 9 ; Laev. 
ap. Gell. xix. 7. 10; Afran. 351. 

Imperiose, ii. 29. 1, a chapter full of archaisms ; Varro ap. Non. 
287. 20. 

Inibi is used quite often by Gellius, and in somewhat curious ways. 
Compare L 17. in lemm. Quanta cum animi asquitate toleraverit 
Socrates uxoris ingenium intractdbUe ; atque inibi, quid M, Varro in 
quadam saiura de officio martfi scripserit. The phrase aiqu>e inibi 
repeatedly occurs in the same sense in the lemmata of various 
chapters. See i. 3; i. 11; i. 17; ii. 26; iii. 2; iii. 3; iii. 16; iv. 3; 
vi. 18 ; vi. 19 ; vii. 6 ; viii. 14 ; viii. 15 ; ix. 4 ; x. 11 ; x. 19 ; x. 23 ; 
X. 25 ; xL 15 ; xi. 18 ; also xiv. 7. 9 ; xiii 23. 15 ; xvii. 12. 13. I. 3. 
1 is different : eum ChUonem in vitae suae postremo, cum iam inibi 
mors occuparet; in i. 3. 5 it stands in a paratactic construction: vix 
ego Juiec dixeram cunctabundus, aJtque inibi quispiam , . . inquit. 
In its temporal meaning inibi is found Cic. PhU. xiv. 2. 5 ; Pacuv. 
124 ; CsBcil. 189 ; in its physical sense Cic. Agr, i. 7. 20 ; Plant. 
Pers. i. 3. 45 ; Cato B, R, 18. 2. The word, perhaps, belongs to the 
sermo plebeius, 

Intempestiyiter, iv. 20. in lemm., but in iv. 20. 6 we have the more 
correct form intempestive. See on ampliter above. 
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InterdiuBy archaic form of interdiuy xviL 10. 11; Gato B. B.8Sy 
Varro B. B. 2. 10 ; Plaut. Aul. 72 with Wagner's note ; Adn. 599 ; 
Capt, 730 with Brix' note ; Most, 444 and Loienz' note, together 
with his introduction to that play, p. 31 footnote ; Ter. Add. 531. 

Munde, x. 17. 2 ; Plaut. Poen. v. 4 5 ; Cato B. B. 66. 1 ; Titin. ap. 
Charis. p. 183. 

Ne . . . quoqae = ne . . . quidem. In xvii. 2. 18 it is said of 
Claudius Quadrigarius that ne id quoque dixit pro ne id quidem, 
infrequens nunc in loquendo, sed in lihris veterum creberrimum. Yet 
Grellius writes the phrase three times: i. 2. 5 n6 oris quoque; xi. 
5. 4 ne videre quoque; xx. 1. 15 neprocedere quoque, 

Nlmisqaam, xiv. 1. 4 nimisquam ineptum absurdumque ; Plaut 
Most. 511 with Lorenz' note. Grellius may have borrowed here from 
Plautus, or the use of the word may be due to the influence of the 
sermo plebeius, 

Nove, XV. 14. 1 nove dictum; xvii. 2. 13 magnum viaticum pro 
magna facuMate et paratu magno novepositum est; Plaut Epid, 222; 
ad Herenn. i. 9. 15. 

Numero as adverb, xx. 1. 54 historia de Metto Fufetio Albano nobis 
quoque, non admodum numero istiusmodi libros lectitantibuSj ignota 
non est, where numero seems to be used in the sense of sa^pemimero. 
If I am right in interpreting 7ion admodum numero istiusmodi libros 
lectitantibus as *^ though I do not very often read books of that sort," 
then the meaning of numero would seem to be without parallel, 
for in all other passages in which numero appears it = " soon," or 
" too soon," or "in the nick of time." See Lorenz on Plaut Mil. 
Olor. 1400 ; Ribbeck's CoroUarium to the Tragic Fragments, pp. xiv., 
XV. All the passages in which numero occurs as adverb, save the 
one under discussion, are in the early writers. I am inclined to 
think that saepenumero should be read in Gellius. 

Pone = post, i. 11. 11 q\d pone eum loquentem staret. See on dassis 
above. Draeg. Hist. Syntax 1, p. 599. 

Praemature, x. 11. 8 and Plaut. Most 500. 

Praeqaam, i. 3. 5 visum est quod feci praequam alia erant toleratu 
facilius; xvi. 1. 3 ; Plaut Most. 982 and Lorenz' note ; Holtze, Syn- 
taxis Prise. Laiin. 2, 289. 

Primitus, i. 18. 1 ; vii. 2. 8; x. 8. 2; xii. 5. 8; xii. 14. 2; Lucil., 
Lucr., Varro, Petron., Sueton. ; Neue-Wagener 2, 740. 

PubUcittts, ii. 16. 1; Fab. Pict. ap. Gell. x. 15. 4; Varro ap. GelL 
ii. 25. 8; Macr. Sat. vii. 12. 28; Cato B.B, 103; Csecil., Pompon., 
Enn., Liv. Andron., and Apuleius. 
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Sdtissime, x. 11. 6 ; Plaut. Stich. 273 ; ApuL and Macrobius. See 
on scUissimus and ignarissimua above. 

Univeraim, L 3. 22 aummatim universimque; Nsby. BeU. Pun. iii. 7. 

Utroqueyersttm, v. 12. 10 ambigua nnt et utroqueversum dicantur; 
ix. 12. 13 utroqveversum did possint; ix. 12. 20; Plaut. Capt, 368; 
utroqueversus xlL 9. 2; xv. 13. in lemm. and § 1. 

Charles Knapp. 
Barnard Ck>LLSGB. 



On Certain Parallelisms between the Ancient 

and the Modem Drama. 



Fob the man of letters who has let his classical studies lapse on 
leaving college, and who takes them up again a score of years later, 
there are compensations, as I have recently discovered by personal 
experience. What the man of letters who does this has lost is 
incalculable and irrecoverable, no doubt, and what he may gain is 
but little indeed and of small worth, — yet it is something if it be 
only a renewed freshness of view. And it is indisputable that this 
is the chief gain, — this ability to look at old texts from new stand- 
points, and to interpret the life and the literature of the past by the 
aid of a deeper knowledge of the life and the literature of the 
present. 

The vital principles of any art are always the same, and they subsist 
through the ages essentially unchanged, however much they may 
seem to be modified superficially by the varying fashions of succeed- 
ing generations. Of no art are the fundamental laws more absolutely 
fixed than are those of the drama. When, therefore, one who has 
given his attention for twenty-five years to the modem stage returns 
to the study of the ancient theatre, he might &irly be expected now 
and again to note points of contact between the old and the new. 

A knowledge of the manners and customs of the players and the 
playwrights of Paris and London and New York enables the student 
to understand better than he could otherwise the manners and the 
customs of the players and the playwrights of Athens and Rome. 
When any one having an acquaintance with the modem playhouse 
inquires into the practices of the ancient theatre, he cannot but 
remark, in the older plays, features which are often supposed to be 
the sole property of the most recent playwrights. In the Oreek 
theatre, for instance, it is not difficult to discover that the dramatist 
was generally careful to provide an "exit-speech" whenever an 
important character left the stage ; nor is it hard to detect among 
the plays of Euripides more than one specimen of the " star-piece." 

178 
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Though there may be no Greek equivalents for these technical terms, 
the things these words denote existed in Greece none the less. 

The terminology of the contemporary theatre is precise and 
copious, although it has not as yet been recorded fully in any dic- 
tionary of the English language, or even in any technical vocabulary 
of its own. A '' star-piece," for example, is a play so devised as to 
display all the histrionic powers of the performer of the chief part. 
Certain of Shakspere's plays are obviously " star-pieces " : Hamlet, 
for one, and Bickard III,, for another; and so is the Medea of 
Euripides. Medea is not only the " star-part," but the other char- 
acters of the play are little more than mere '' feeders," — that is to 
say, they exist, not for their own sake, but solely for their relation 
to Medea ; and they speak, not to reveal themselves, but solely to 
afford occasion to Medea to express herself fully and at length and 
under the strain of the most poignant emotions. The character 
played by the protagonist is all-important, and the characters played 
by the deuteragonist and by the tritagonist are all of them subordi- 
nated and effaced. It is known that there were strolling companies 
of performers in Greece and in the Grecian colonies, as there have 
been of late years in Great Britain and the United States (Haigh's 
Attic TheaJtre, p. 43) ; and to give a fairly satisfactory performance 
of the Medea, only one great actor was needed. 

A renowned Athenian protagonist could '^ go on the road " with 
the Medea, as certain of pleasing the multitudes who would flock 
to see him act in the theatres of the smaller Greek cities, as 
Madame Sarah-Bemhardt is now certain to delight the audiences 
who fill the playhouses of all the larger towns of the whole world 
to behold her suffer and die in Za Tosca, Nor has M. Sardou con- 
trived La Tosca more adroitly for this special portability than Eurip- 
ides composed the Medea. Euripides is like M. Sardou in more 
ways than one; in his exceeding cleverness, for instance, in his 
dramaturgic dexterity, in his mastery of theatrical device, in his 
predilection for women as his chief characters. 

'' It is stated," so Mr. Haigh reminds us in his admirable volume 
on the AUic Theatre (p. 76), citing the authorities for the state- 
ment, ''that Sophocles was accustomed to write his plays with a 
view to the capacities of his actors." Ko one who has investigated 
the methods of the great modem dramatists would venture to dis- 
pute this assertion; and it would be easy to adduce reasons for 
thinking that Euripides did what Sophocles was accused of doing.^ 

1 Compare Aristotle, Poetics, 9 (1461 b 38). 
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An analysis of the Medea has convinoed me that in composing this 
play, Euripides was, in all probability, carefully " fitting " — to use 
the technical term of the theatre of to-day — some Athenian actor 
by whose extraordinary histrionic ability he wished to profit, just 
as M. Sardou, in composing La Tosca, '< fitted '' Madame Sarah- 
Bemhardt, just as Moli^re, for that matter, certainly <' fitted" 
Mademoiselle de Moli^re when he was writing Le Misanthropey and 
just as Shakspere possibly '< fitted" Master Burbage when he was 
writing Handet. And while Hamlet and Le MisatUhrope are the 
masterpieces of their authors, the Medea again is rather like La 
Tosca, in that it owes its permanent popularity to the histrionic 
opportunities it affords. After all, what we go to the theatre to see 
is — in the final analysis — acting. Whatever we may like in the 
library, in the theatre we prefer the plays which give most scope to 
the actors. 

"Exit-speech" is the name given to the final words spoken by a 
character before he leaves the stage after an important scene. Now- 
adays, an " exit-speech " is generally a point of one kind or another, 
rhetorical or jocular. In Shakspere's time, the '^ exit-speech " gen- 
erally ended with a couplet, the rhymes of which were signals to the 
groundlings to be ready with their applause. In the great period 
of the Spanish drama which was contemporary with the Elizabethan 
drama of England, the utility of the " exit-speech " was perfectly 
understood, and in the Arte nuevo de hacer comedian in which Lope 
de Vega laid down precepts for the guidance of practical dramatists, 
he advises the 'prentice playwright thus : " Adorn the end of your 
scenes with some swelling phrase, with some joke, with lines more 
carefully polished, so that the actor at his exit does not leave the 
audience in ill-humour." In the Greek drama the ''exit-speech " is 
frequent. In the Medea, again, Jason's final words at the end of 
the stormy scene with his wife, have all the characteristics of the 
« exit^peech" (619-22) : — 

dXX' oh iy^ fikv Soufuwag fuifiTvpofMi^ 
<tf9 Trdvff xnrovpytiv croc re kou rocvofts 0cX« * 
o-oi 8* ovK dp€0'K€t rdya^', dXX' avAiSuji 
^tXov9 diiriaOu ' rocyotp dLXyvm irXcov. 

An ''exit-speech" also of the most approved type is Medea's, 
when she leaves the stage after the marvellously pathetic scene with 
her children, and after the messenger has declared the success of 
her scheme to kill her rival (1244-dO) : — 
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c[y* <S roAotva \up ifirfy Xafik (iffto^y 
Xdfi^f ^pTTC Trpoi PaXpiiSa kvTnjpav pCov^ 
jcoi iLti KOKurO^^y fiTj^ 6yafivri<r&^s racvfov 
is f^ikraffj m Irucrcs * dXAa n/vSc yc 
XoBqv Ppayuav ijfiipav muStay aiSeVf 
iccbrard dprgvu* kou yap ci Krevcis cr^' ofuos 
^iXoi y* l^voav, Stxrrv)^ 8* ^yci> yvn;. 

The complement of the '^ exit-speech " is the device now known as 
<< working up an entrance." A leading actor likes to have his com- 
ing before the audience for the first time in the play, carefully pre- 
pared and plainly announced, so that expectancy may be aroused 
and recognition may follow at once upon his appearance on the 
stage. Every playgoer can recall instances of the ingenuity with 
which the modem playwrights have been able to "work up the 
entrance " of important characters ; there is no better example, per- 
haps, than the first appearance of the heroine in Adrienne LecouvreuVy 
the drama devised for Rachel by Scribe and M. Legouv^. Kow this 
" working up an entrance" for the chief persons of the play, was far 
more needful in the Greece of old than it is in the Paris and in the 
New York of to-day, for the Grecian theatres were many times the 
size of ours, and the actors wore masks which hid their features, 
and — so far as I know, at least — there were no programmes to aid 
in identification. Therefore, we find that the Greek dramatists were 
very careful to "work up the entrance" even of unimportant char- 
acters. In the Medea, once more, after the prologue in which the 
nurse declares herself, no person of the play comes on unannounced 
by some one already on the stage; and the appearance of Medea 
herself is " worked up " quite in the most modem manner, her loud 
bewailings off the stage being expounded by the nurse. 

The fact is that the psychology of the theatrical spectator is very 
much the same in all climes and in all ages. The New York boy 
who perches in the upper gallery of the Broadway Theatre, however 
deficient in intelligence when compared with the citizen of Athens 
seated on a marble bench in the beautiful theatre of Dionysus, has 
needs like his in so far as they are both playgoers. Both demand 
clearness above all things ; both desire not to be left in doubt as to 
what is going on before them. For a man at the play, understanding 
is the condition precedent of enjoyment. 

It is greatly to be desired that some classical scholar should famil- 
iarize himself with the modem theatre, so that he might approach 
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the study of the drama of antiquity with a full understanding of 
the present methods of the same art Much of the value of Patin's 
Tragiques Orecs is due to his knowledge of the French theatre and 
to his constant use of the modem stage for comparison with the 
ancient. In this, as in other respects. Professor MahafiPy has fol- 
lowed in Patin's footsteps. But no one has yet done for the Greeks 
what the late M. Goumy attempted to do for the Latins — to explain 
the past in terms of the present It would be too much to say that 
M. Gk)umy, who died before he had half finished his task, was 
wholly successful in finding modem equivalents for ancient expe- 
riences. But Les Latins is a volume to be read with refreshment 
and stimulation, and it is good for us to be told that Caesar's Comr 
mentaries was really what we Americans might call " a campaign 
autobiography," and that Cicero did not deliver his orations as they 
have come down to us, but '^ asked leave to print," so to speak, that 
he might polish his periods at leisure. 

Though I have neither the scholarship nor the time to undertake 
the explanation of the ancient drama by the modem theatre in the 
method I have suggested, I can furnish a few additional instances 
of parallelism perhaps not unworthy of record. The likeness of the 
Greek tragedy, with its appropriate music, its slow and stately move- 
ment, and its use of local legend, to the Wagnerian music-drama has 
been dwelt on sufficiently ; and, even as I pen these paragraphs, I 
find in the second number of the new Revue de Paris an essay on 
the specific resemblances of Die Walkiire to the Antigone, But less 
attention has been drawn to a more recent return to Greek principles 
of playmaking, Ibsen's presentation of only the culminating point 
of the plot, and his concentration of all the interest of the action 
into its compact climax, in which the CSdipus Bex itself is scarcely 
more skilfully contrived than is Ohosts, 

It may seem most irreverent to suggest a similarity between a 
masterpiece of humour like the Progs and an amusing modem bur- 
lesque like the Adonis, in which Mr. Dixey parodied the peculiari- 
ties of Mr. Henry Irving, much as some Athenian comedian must 
have mimicked the mannerisms of Euripides, but nevertheless the 
similarity of the two pieces is striking enough. Indeed, the differ- 
ence between Adonis and the Frogs is due mainly to the fact that 
the author of Adonis was only a clever comic playwright, while the 
author of the Frogs happened also to be a great poet — just as it 
is also his poetic power which gives Euripides his immeasurable 
superiority over M. Sardou. In the Frogs, for example, Bacchus, in 
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the x^ostume of Hercules, is like a modern actor in classic attire, 
crowned with the very latest style of stove-pipe hat; and when 
Bacchus appeals to his priest sitting officially in front of the stage, 
he is not unlike the comedian of our time who holds a colloquy with 
the leader of the band. I confess that the comic servant, Xanthias, 
in the Frogs, complaining that he is not allowed to complain, re- 
minds me of the comic servant, Greppo, in the Elack Crook, also 
involved in mysterious adventures which he does not understand. 

I wonder whether or not it was a tradition of the Grecian theatres 
that the performer who played Xanthias, or any other comic servant 
of the sort, should wear many garments of contrasting colours, super- 
imposed one on the other so that he might excite the laughter of 
unthinking spectators by removing them one by one. This " busi- 
ness " is traditional with the Second Grave Digger in the Hamlet of 
Shakspere, and with Jodelet in the Pr^cieuses Ridicules of Moli^re ; 
and it is derived probably from some forgotten farce of the Middle 
Ages, which in turn was possibly descended from some Roman pan- 
tomime. Visible jests of this kind are very long-lived, and no doubt 
many of them passed over from the Latin fabulce Atellance to the 
Italian commedie deW arte. 

For the adapted comedies of Plautus and Terence, with abundant 
Boman allusions flowering out of Grecian plots, more or less skil- 
fully transplanted, there are many modem parallels. It is not at 
all uncommon to see on the modem English-speaking stage a French 
or a German play, roughly twisted into conformity with the condi- 
tions of British or American life. They may be amusing, like Mr. 
Augustin Daly's later adaptations from the German, or they may be 
exciting like some of his earlier adaptations from the French ; yet 
there cannot but be always an obvious and inevitable unreality in 
any drama merely decanted in this fashion. While the comedies of 
Plautus may thus be likened, not Tinfairly, to the modem English 
localized arrangements of foreign plays, the skill with which the 
Latin dramatist presented the every-day life of the Roman house- 
hold and market-place suggests that his comedies may also be com- 
pared with the amusing and broadly sketched pieces in which Mr. 
Harrigan has most amusingly set before us the characteristics of the 
polyglot population of New York. 

Perhaps no peculiarity of Greek comedy has seemed stranger to 
latterday commentators than the parabasis; and yet to discover 
modem equivalents even for this is not difficult I think it is even 
possible to derive from our own experience the reason why the earlier 
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dramatists were moved to make use of this device. The parabasis — 
so Miiller describes it in the History of the Literature of AnderU 
Greece (i. p. 401) — is " an address of the chorus in the middle of the 
comedy " ; and in it ^' the poet makes his chorus speak of his own 
poetical affairs^ of the object and end of his productions, of his ser- 
vices to the state, of his relation to his rivals, and so forth." Then 
the chorus sings a lyrical poem, and recites in trochaic verse *' some 
joking complaint, some reproach against the city, some witty sally 
against the people.'^ It is this second part of the parabasis that 
Professor Mahaffy, in his History of Chreek Literature (L chap, xx.) 
likens to the '^ topical song" of the modern burlesque, ''which is 
always composed on current events, and has verses added from week 
to week, as new points of public interest crop up." 

The first part of the parabasis, wherein the poet makes the chorus 
his own mouthpiece, and addresses the audience almost in his own 
person, is very closely akin to the Elizabethan prologue, in which 
the dramatist discussed the play about to be performed, in which 
occasionally he abused his rivals, and in which he sometimes vaunted 
himself. And here the prologue, like the parabasis, performed a 
useful function ; for as the psychology of the playgoer changes but 
little through the ages, so also the psychology of the playwright 
is substantially the same in Periclean Athens and in Elizabethan 
London. Above all things, the spectator wants to be able to under- 
stand what he is seeing, and the dramatist wishes to have his work 
seen from his own point of view. The playwright is glad to have 
the right of rising to a personal explanation. Nowadays the novelist 
and the poet can declare in a preface the code by which they wish 
to be judged. The dramatist cannot avail himself of this privilege ; 
and the prologue or the parabasis is the only preface he is per- 
mitted. If he cannot get the ear of the public for an explanation 
outside of his work, he must perforce make this explanation a part 
of the work itself, placing it either at the beginning, as Ben Jonson 
did, or in the middle, as did Aristophanes. 

The frequency with which the prologue was made to perform this 
function is well brought out in A Study of the Prologue and Epilogue 
in English Literature (by "G. S. B.," London, 1884), wherein it is 
shown that the prologue was of real service to Ben Jonson, and that 
it was useful even to Dryden, although he had already other means 
of reaching the public ear. The prologue and the epilogue still 
accompanied new plays at the end of the last century, although they 
had ceased to have any close connection with the pieces before and 
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after which they were spoken. It is obvious that the prologue and 
epilogue in Sheridan's plays^ for example^ are mere survivals of an 
outworn fashion. 

Yet even in this centuiy^ when the dramatist can call on the 
journalists to publish abroad any declaration he may desire to make, 
there are occasions when the temptation to expound his own theories 
of his art inside the work of art itself are too strong to be overcome. 
In the Antony of the elder Dumas, in the fourth act, there is a dis- 
cussion between Eugene and the Baron de Marsanne about Boman- 
ticism, — what is this but a prose parabasis cut into dialogue ? And 
in the Denise of the younger Dumas, the analysis of the thesis of 
the piece by Thouvenin, — in what manner does this differ essen- 
tially from the parabasis? So frequent has been the use of a 
character like Thouvenin by M. Dumas JUSf and by certain of his 
contemporaries, that the French critics have been forced to find a 
name for this new stage-type; they call the character who explains 
the play a raisonneur. As it happens, the delivery of the parabasis 
is not the sole duty of the raisonneur, for he performs other functions 
of the chorus, of which multiple personality he may be supposed to 
be a condensation into a single person. He listens to the talk of the 
hero and of the heroine, taking the part of the confident of French 
tragedy (itself a feeble substitute for the chorus of Greek tragedy) ; 
he asks the proper questions to evoke the fullest expression of the 
hero's and the heroine's sentiments; he is properly sympathetic; 
and he also serves as a speaking-trumpet for the author, being some- 
times, as in Les IdSes de Madame Aubrey , charged with the utterance 
of the final moral. 

To the ancient chorus and to the modem raisonneur, there was 
even a mediaeval analogue. In the interludes — which followed the 
mysteries and the moralities, and which with them prepared players 
and playgoers for the coming of the dramatized chronicle and of the 
romantic drama — ''not infrequently," so Symonds records in his 
Shdksper^s Predecessors in the English Drama (p. 176) " a Doctor, 
surviving from the Expositor of the miracles, interpreted the alle- 
gory as the action proceeded." 

Bbandeb Matthews. 

Ck>LnMBiA Ck>Li«saB. 



Ovid's Use of Colour and of Colour-Terms. 

<' Besides these historical pictures there is a charm, not to be 
neglected, in some of the short descriptions of nature : 

Saepe sub autumno com formosissimoB annus 
Plenaque porpureo subnibet uva mero. (A A, ii. 316.) 
Or 

Palluit ut serae lectis de vita racemis 

Pallescant ftondes quas nova laesit hiemps. (A. A. ill. 703.) 

Here, as elsewhere, it is the beauty of colour rather than of form, 
that Ovid recognises.^' Thus brief and unsatisfying is the single 
reference in Sellar's chapter on Ovid, in his Elegiac Poets, to Ovid's 
love of colour. This is, notwithstanding, one of the most character- 
istic aspects of the poet's artistic temperament. Less prominent, 
certainly, in the poems of exile than in those of the happier years 
that preceded, Ovid's sensuous delight in the play of colour finds its 
expression in the work of every period of his life, now in isolated 
touches, now in highly wrought passages of chromatic harmony or 
contrast. In his perception of landscape the note of colour is con- 
spicuously present. The changing lights of sea and of sky, espe- 
cially the glories of the dawn, have for him an unceasing attraction. 
And, as in his studies of nature, so in the pictures of the beings, 
divine and human, that move amid his varied scenes, colour is one 
of the most noticeable elements in the composition. To quote but 
a few instances out of many, we find in the Metamorphoses ''the 
wonderful description that gave the idea of Guido's famous picture 
of Aurora " : 

Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea summae 
Curvatura rotae, radiorum argenteus ordo. 
' Per iuga chrysolithi positaeque ex online gemmae 
Clara repcrcusao reddebant lumina Phoebo. 
Dumque ea magnanimus Phaethon miratur opusque 
Perspicit, ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ab ortu 
Purpureas Aurora fores et plena rosarum 
Atria. difFugiunt stellae, quarum agmina cogit 
Lucifer, et caeli statione novissimus exit. 
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Qaem petere ut terras mundumque rubescere vidit, 

Comuaque extremae velut evanescere lanae : 

lungere equos Titan velocibas imperat Horis. (ilf. ii. 107-118.) 

Now he depicts the rainbow : 

Qualis ab imbre solet percuBsis solibus areas 

Inficere ingenti longum corvamine caelum : 

In quo diversi niteant cum mille colores, 

Transitus ipse tamen spectantia lumina fallit : 

Usque adeo quod tangit idem est ; tamen ultima distant. 

( Jf. vi. 63-67.) 

Kow the resplendent figure of Phoebus kindles his fancy : 

nie caput flavum lauro Pamaslde vinctus 

Verret humum Tyrio saturata murice palla : 

Instrictamque fidem gemmis et dentibus Indis 

Sustinet a laeva : tenuit manus altera plectrum. (3f. zL 165-168.) 

One famous elegy gives us the vivid description of Gorinna's pet 

parrot: 

Tu poteras f ragiles pinnis hebetare zmaragdos 

Tincta gerens rubro Punica rostra croco. (^m. iL 6. 21-22.) 

But especially does he revel in similes for a blush on a fair face: 

Conscia purpureus venit in era pudor, 
Quale coloratum Tithoni coniuge caelum 

Subrubet aut sponso visa puella novo, 
Quale rosae fulgent inter sua lilia miztae, 

Aut ubi cantatis Luna laborat equis, 
Aut quod, ne longis flavescere i>ossit ab annis, 

Maeonis Assyrium femina tinzit ebur. (^m. ii. 6. 34-40.) 

These are similes that linger in his mind, and reappear in part in 
M, iv. 329 and M. vi. 46. We may compare, too, the portrait of 
Narcissus in M, iii. 480-485. At the opening of the Amores we are 
met by the dainty vision of Love : 

Laeta triumphant! de summo mater Olympo 

Flaudet et adpositas sparget in ora rosas, 
Tu pinnas gemma, gemma yariante capillos 

Ibis in auratis aureus ipse rotis. (^m. i. 2. 39-42.) 

And finally, in a passage full of colour, we have pictured the effect 
of the tremulous flame of the sacrifice upon the golden roof of the 
temple of Jupiter : 

Flamma nitore suo templorum verberat aurum, 

Et tremulum summa spargit in aede iubar. {F. i. 77-78.) 
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It is evident then that even a cursoij reader cannot fail to be 
impressed by the range of Ovid's observation of colour. To a closer 
student certain questions will be apt to suggest themselves. How 
far, it may be asked, is the colour world of Ovid a world of conven- 
tion? Is his observation of colour discriminating? G-iven the same 
object, seen under varying conditions of atmosphere or immediate 
surroundings, will the colour-term applied vary accordingly? Is his 
use of colour in any wise as scientifically accurate as his portrayal of 
certain sides of human character ? Again, what are the values of 
the terms employed ? Considered relatively to the number of tints 
that might be discriminated, the resources of a Latin poet's Xi/icvAh 
were inevitably slender, and he had not, like the Pictors of his 
nation, the power of increasing them by mixing the materials with 
which he worked. His appreciation of tone might be delicate and 
precise; his expression of tone must, in many cases, be approximate 
only. We may expect therefore that, to quote the words (slightly 
altered) of a most subtle and suggestive essay, ^ ''each colour-term 
will express a group of allied tints, grading up and down the vertical 
spectrum, toward the colour-terms that lie nearest. In oa^mleusj for 
example, there must lie not only the meaning of pure blue, as found 
in coeZtim, but also on both sides of blue a large number of distinct 
tints, closely allied to blue, but grading off, tint by tint, on the 
upper side toward green, and on the lower side toward violet." 
What then in Ovid is the exact range of each term employed? 
Finally, what relation does Ovid's observation and use of colour sus- 
tain to the actual occurrence of colour as established by science ? 
Does he show any preferences ? If so, what interpretation may be 
placed upon them ? 

The aim of the present paper is then threefold : 

(1) To present in an orderly manner, following as far as possible 
the succession found in the spectrum, all instances of the use of 
each colour-term, with a view of determining in detail the range of 
the term in question and also the range of the poef s observation 
of colour in nature. 

(2) To note the effect of change in the environment of objects 
upon the choice of the colour-term in the (comparatively few) cases 
in which the epithets applied vary. 

(3) To determine Ovid's colour-preferences. 

^ The Color- System of Vergil^ by PhiL,yol.iy.,pp. 1-20, a paper to which 
Thomas B. Price, Am. Journal of the author is veiy deeply indebted. 
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The Merkel-Ehwald text has been adopted as the basis of the 
citations. Consequently, in the case of the Heroides, only the first 
fourteen have been taken into consideration. Furthermore, many 
phrases involving colour occur in Ovid which are nevertheless of 
no value for the treatment here purposed, since the colours so 
referred to are altogether indefinite; e,g. Tot fuerarU UliCf quot 
habet naturcLy coloreSf | Pktaque dissimUi flore nitebat humtis {F, 
iv. 429-30). These passages, which are veiy numerous, though 
they strengthen the colour element in the ipoemBy have been here 
disregarded. Only the terms for high colour will be discussed in 
full. Gases in which the terms for the so-called whites, blacks, and 
grays are indicative of high colour seen under peculiar conditions 
will be noted under their appropriate heads. 

Ruber. — ;^The generic term. Of. Schmidt, Handbuck der IcUeinr 
ischen u, grieehischen Synonymik, p. 221 : ** Wir finden alle Stuf en 
des roten damit bezeichnet, vom purpurroten, blutroten und shar- 
lachroten bis zum orangeroten (bei der Morgenr5te)." With this 
definition Ovid's usage accords. At one extreme we find the word 
used of the purplish hue of grapes, uva suhrubet purpurea mero {A. 
A. ii. 316) ; so of the pinkish lilac of certain varieties of the helio- 
trope, est in parte rubor {M. iv. 268) ; then of the crimson of the 
Tyrian purple, de Tyrio murice, lana, rubes {A. A. iii. 170), and 
Tyrio rubentia suco terga premuni {M. vi. 222) ; so of the varying 
tones of crimson in general, dark, as of blood after it has left the 
body {Am. ii. 16. 40 ; M. iv. 482, viii. 383, xL 19, 376, xii. 71, 382, 
xiii. 394, 888; T. iv. 6. 34; P. iiL 2, 64 ; F. ii. 212), lightening into 
rose and rose-pink, as in saaa roratis erubuisse rests {P. ii. 1. 36), and 
(by implication) in QuaJi rosae fulgent inter sua lUia mixtas {Am. ii. 
6. 37). The function of this last case affords a natural transition to 
the flesh tints of the human face. Here ruber is used of the natural 
(or artificial) glow of health in maiden or in youthful hero, as in 
Am. iii. 3. 6, 6 (v. roseus), and also Sanguine quae vera non rubet^ 
arte rubet {A. A. iii. 200) [cf. rubri nUin, "rouge" {Med. 73)], of 
Narcissus, candor mixtus rubori {M. iii. 423, 491), of Hippolytus, in 
H. iv. 72, for which v. ftavus. Similarly of a blush, once only ex- 
pressed by rubere {Am. L 14. 47 ; cf . the double sense of Am. i. 13. 
47), 18 times by rubesoere or ervbescere {M. i. 766, ii. 460, iv. 330, 
V. 684, vL 46, viii. 388, ix. 471, x. 293 ; Am. i. 8. 36, ii. 8. 7 and 16 ; 
H. xi. 36; T. iii. 1. 14, iv. 3. 6; T. v. 11. 6; Ibis 360; F. ii 168, 
828), so by rvbw {M. L 484, iL 450, iv. 329; Am. L 14 62; A A 
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iii. 83; T. iii 7. 26, iv. 3. 60; F, v. 69), in Am. i. 8. 36,* decet alba 
pudoT ora by pvdor. In like manner ruber is used of the flush of 
anger (3f. viii. 466), of the breast beaten in sorrow (Jf. iii. 482), 
and of the flush of fever (M. yii. 666). In another field of observa- 
tion, it expresses the tints, varying through admixture of blue or of 
yellow, of the sky at dawn (Am. L 13. 47, ii. 6. 36; M. ii. 116, iii. 
600, xiii. 681 ; F. iv. 166). Once we find the word used of the pure 
scarlet of the arbute berry (M. x. 101). Descending the spectrum 
toward yellow, we find ruber used to denote the brilliant red of 
vermilion, of a wax tablet, tam,quam minio penitus medicata rubebcu 
(Am. i. 12. 11), of Priapus (F. i. 400, 416, vi. 333; once rubicundus 
is applied, F. vi. 319 ; cf. Kiessling ad Hor. Sat. L 8. 6, '' die ganze 
mit Mennig angestrichene Grestalt des Gottes"). Bubicundus is 
further used twice of the brownish red of a face much exposed to 
sun and wind, contrasted with the niveu^ color (F. ii. 763) of the 
Roman ladies, so in Med. 13 of the matrona Tatio 8ub rege, and 
accentuated in coniunx Umbri rubicunda mariti (A. A. iii. 303). 
Returning to the order of the spectrum, we note the characterization 
of the fiery eyes of a belua (M. xi. 366), of swans' feet (M. ii. 376), 
of heated iron (M. xii. 277; cf. ferrum candensj F. iv. 287). Used of 
the red disk of the sun when rising and setting, in contrast with cati- 
diduBy its epithet when in summ^ (M. xv. 193) ; so too of the moon 
in eclipse (hie color est) sub candore rubenti, \ Cum Jrustra resonant 
aera auxiliaria, lunae (M. iv. 332 ; cf. Am. i. 8. 12, ii. 6. 38, and M. 
vii. 207-8). Finally, we note the orange-red of the pomegranate 
(P. iv. 16. 8; cf. the reference to its scarlet blossoms in M. x. 736) , 
of the stigmata of saffron (F. i 342) and of its essence (Am. iL 6. 
22 ; A. A. i. 104). The tones of wine (F. v. 611) and of apples (M. 
iii. 484) vary so as to make classification impossible. Cancri signa 
rubescunt (F. vi. 727) is probably to be explained from the associa- 
tion of red with heat Cf. Bliimner, p. 172. 

Red darkening from defect of luminosity is termed niger or ater, 
as of blood (M. xii. 326 and 3f. xii. 266, vii. 269). In the last case 
ater is the more appropriate, since it is applied not directly to 
sanguis, but to fossa. 

1 The use of alba here is worthy Weiss, finden wir es nur Hor. Carm. 

of note. H. Blttmner, Die Farbenbe- IL 6. 18 ; id., Sat. i. 2. 86 ; Mart xi. 

zeichnungen bei den rlhnischen Dicht- 84. 3 ; Claud, in Olyb. et Prob. 90. Das 

ern, Berliner Studien, vol. xiii. p. 5, says Bind aber die einzigen Stellen, welche 

of albtis: *^Im Sinne von candidus, man daflir anffihren kann.^' Thispas- 

also wirklich als zartes, anmuthiges sage should evidently be added. 
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Sangnineas. — Blood-red, dark or Lght; cf. Schmidt, p. 224: "be- 
zeichDet ein dunkles, dem braunen sich nfiherndes rot." It is for 
Ovid a vivid tone, finding its standard in nature in the anemone, 
whose blossom is compared with the scarlet flowers of the pome- 
granate, flos de sanguine concolor orttts, \ Quxjilemy quae lento celant 
sub cortice granum, \ Punica ferre aolent (M. x. 735-7). Cf. Haupt- 
Korn ad loc., and also J. A. Symonds, Sketches and Studies in South- 
em Europe, vol. i. p. 13, " far and wide, red anemones bum like 
fire." The adjective is applied to the moon under the influence of 
"carwitwa" (Am, ii. 1. 23), and the cognate sanguinolenttts is declared 
to be properly applicable to the unfortunate wax tablet, which is 
red, tamquam minio penitus medicata {Am, i. 12. 12). In both 
these cases the metaphysical associations of blood itself seem to 
be involved. 

Roseus. — Cf. Price, p. 14, "rose-red with blue tinge, light or 
dark." So once of Ovid's favourite contrast, Candida candorem roseo 
suffusa rubore, \ Ante fait; niveo lucet in ore rubor {Am, iii. 3. 5, 6). 
Otherwise only of Aurora and (by natural transition) of her attri- 
butes {A. A. iu. 84; M. vii. 705; P. i. 4 58; i?: v. 159; Am. i. 8. 4; 
F. iv. 714). 

Puniceas. — Cf. Schmidt, p. 226, "Die rein rote Farbe wird als 
puniceus bezeichnet" Properly, then, of scarlet, as in M. xii. 104, 
where it is applied to the cloths used to inflame the bull in the 
arena; cf. Siebelis-Polle ad loc. At times, however, rather crimson, 
33 in Jf. xiv. 345, where the royal chlamys of Picus, in 1. 395 termed 
purpurea, is called punicea. In this latter sense it is applied to 
blood flowing from a wound (M. ii. 607, iv. 728, xiii. 887; R iv. 7. 20). 
In the first case cited it is thrown into relief by the ^^ Candida 
Tnembray The word shows, also, a tinge of orange as used of 
the pomegranate {M. v. 536) and of the saffron {F. v. 318). In the 
description of the parrot, Tincta gerens rubra Punica rostra croco 
{Am. ii. 6. 22), the tint should perhaps be taken as scarlet. Finally^ 
we find the term applied to wax {Am. iii. 7. 29). 

Minium. — Bed oxide of lead, cinnabar, vermilion; cf. Schmidt, 
p. 225, " n&hert sich noch mehr (than coccinus) dem gelben, so dass 
es den Ubergang in die orangerote Farbe bildet." Twice used by 
Ovid, once in Am. i. 12. 11, already discussed, and again in " one of 
the loci dassici for ancient books, T, i. 1. 7, of the titulus. Cf. 
S. G. Owen, Tristia, I., App. 

FUnuneas. — Cf . Schmidt, p. 225, " orange farbig, umfasst ohne 
Zweifel die verschiedenen Stufen vom orangeroten bis zum orange- 
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gelben." In Ovid's single uso of the word red is markedly pre- 
dominant. This occurs, H. xii. 107^ in the lumina Jlammea of the 
draco guarding the Golden Fleece. We may note also the colour 
use of the noun in flammaa imitante pyropo {M. ii. 2), part of the 
gorgeous description of the palace of Phoebus. Gl Haupt-Kom, 
ad loc. 

Rntilns. — Gf. Schmidt, p. 224, ** ursprdnglicher die Bezeichnung 
fiir lebhaft metallisch oder feurig funkelnde gelbrote Farben/' A 
tone of high luminosity always. So of a jet of arterial blood 
{M. V. 83), of the vivid reds of dawn (Jf. ii. 112), of the flashing 
light of flames (3f. iv. 403, xii. 294) and of Ughtning (if. xi. 436 ; 
H. iii. 64; F. iii. 285). So, too, of lustrous reddish golden hair 
(Jf. ii. 319, 635; M. vi. 715). In the last instance one should note 
that in 1. 718, flavescere is used as its equivalent. 

Flavus-folvus. — Cf. Schmidt, p. 218. "Flavus is nur gelb oder 
blond," and p. 219, "Die Bedeutungs-Q^biet von fulvua ist weit 
umfassender. Es umfasst das you jlavus mit, so dass z. B. das Gold 
und die Sterne ebenfalls so genannt werden ; nur denkt man nicht 
an ein blasses gelb, da in einer anzuf drenden Stelle nicht von oera 
fuXva die Rede ist, wie es nach den Angaben der W6rterbiicher 
erscheint, sondem von Wachs * so fulvus wie m5glichst gesftttigt 
gelb.' — Man muss also bestimmen ; ^fulvua bedeutet gelb in alien 
Stufen, mit Ausname der ganz blassen, und mit alien Uberg&ngen 
ins braune und das braune selbst.'" Flavna finds its standard in 
nature for Ovid in the waters and sands of the Tiber {M, xiv. 448 ; 
T, v. 1. 31 ; F. vi. 228) ; cf. Burn, Rome and the Campagna^ p. 3. 
Similarly of the river Lycormas (3f. ii. 245), of the sands of the 
shore (3f. xv. 722), and of the sands of the arena {Ibis 47) ; cf. too 
(Alcides) fiUvae tactu flavescit harenae {M, ix. 36), where the close 
relationship of the two terms may be seen. Again, flavna is ap- 
plied to the hair of apes (3f. xiv. 97), to the wings of the Sirens 
(3f. V. 560), to the manes of horses (3f. xiii. 848), so of the Gentaur 
Chiron {F. v. 380, cf. the aurea coma of Cyllarus, M, xii. 395), to 
gold (3f. viii. 701, ix. 688), to honey (3f. i. 112; F. iii. 746), to cakes 
{F. vi 476), to chamomile (-4. A. ii. 418), to cedar-oil (T. iii. 1. 13), 
to wax (3f. iii. 487, viii. 198, 670), to the hue of old ivory {Am. ii. 
5. 39). In the majority of cases in Ovid, however (28 out of 51), 
flavua is used of the golden yellow hair, so much prized by the 
Romans. So, especially of Geres {Am, iii. 10. 3, 43; 3f. vi 118; 
F. iv. 424), where it seems to be used because it had become a fixed 
epithet, for Ovid never uses flavus of grain, but only canus {M. i. 
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110, X. 655 ; Am, iiL 10. 39 ; T. iv. 6. 11 ; in M. vi. 466, canua char- 
acterizes the faded stalks, cf. M. xii. 274). Farther, of Minerva 
{Am. L 1. 7, 8 ; M. iL 749, vL 130, viii. 275 ; T. i. 10. 1 ; F. vi. 652), 
of Aurora {Am. i. 13. 2), oipueUae in general (Am. i. 1. 29, ii. 4. 39, 
43, iiL 7.23; H. v. 122 ; M. ix. 307, 715 ; F. ii. 763, v. 609). So of 
gods and of youthful heroes {Am. i. 15. 35 ; Jf. vi. 718, xL 165 ; 
H. xu. 11; M. in. 617; F. iii. 60), and finally of the Coralli 
(P. iv. 2. 37). One case deserves note: Flava verecundtis Hnxerat 
ara rubor {H. iv. 72). Here flavd cannot refer to the hair of Hip- 
polytus. E. S. Shuckburgh in his note ad loc. translates ''suu- 
browned." The passage is overlooked by Bltimner, p. 109, who cites 
Sen. Phcedr. 660 (evidently an imitation of Ovid), and adds, "Da 
sicherlich vom goldgelben Bartflaum die Rede ist, so konnte man 
an nitor denken." (!) FulvuSj like flavus, is used of sand {M. ii. 
865, ix. 36, X. 716, xi 355), so of the arena {T. iv. 6. 31). A 
darker tone is possibly implied, as seems highly probable, in its ap- 
plication to the hair of heroes {M. xii. 273 ; P. iii. 2. 74 ; two cases 
only, against six oi flavua). Again, of ashwood {M. vii. 678), of 
myrrh {M. xv. 399), of the yellow stripes of the woodpecker 
{M. xiv. 395). Certainly in the sense of "tawny," when applied 
to the wings of birds, as of the avis lovis, the aquUa chryaaetus 
{F. V. 732), of the bubo {M. v. 546), of the Judia^os {M. viii. 146), 
so of the wings of Gseneus {M. xii. 524). Further used of lions 
{H. X. 85 ; M. i. 304, x. 551, 698 ; F. ii. 339), of the wolf {M. xi. 771), 
of the boar {A. A. ii. 373), and of horse-hair plumes, darkened after 
cutting {M. xii. 89). It is Ovid's favourite epithet for gold, 12 
cases out of 37 in all {Am. ii. 11. 4 ; ^. vi. 14 ; A. A. iii. 335 ; M. x. 
648, xi. 103, 124, xiv. 345, 395; T. i. 5. 25, 7. 7; P. iii 8. 3). So 
twice used of aes {M. i. 115; H. iii. 31). Finally, it is twice 
employed in reference to storm clouds {M. iii. 273, and M. vi. 707) ; 
cf., however, Bltimner, p. 118. 

Aorens. — The lustrous yellow of gold. A term, the use of which 
does not necessarily imply the perception of colour. Such percep- 
tion, however, seems certainly to be involved in the following 
instances in Ovid: aureus sol {M. vii. 663), applied to hair {Am. 
i. 14. 9; M. XV, 316), or to hair and beard of the Centaur Cyllarus 
{M. xii. 395), to grapes {M. xiii. 813), to a snake {M. iii. 32, cf. 
Haupt-Eom, ad loc.) and to the god ^sculapius in form of a serpent 
• {M. XV. 669), to honey (P. iv. 540). In aureus aether {M. xiii. 587), 
aurea Luna (M. ii. 723, x. 448), it seems to be little more than a 
poetic epithet. The exact value of the remaining instances, which 
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are in Ovid very numerous, is determinable with difficulty. Now 
the idea of material, now the thought of splendour, seems to be 
involved. One is, perhaps, justified in finding the notion of colour 
in cases where aureus or aurum is associated with a definite colour- 
term, as often with purpureua. If this be correct, the following 
passages may be added: Am. i. 2. 42, iiL 2. 44, iii 13, 29; H. ziii. 
32; Med. 18; A A i. 214, iL 299; M. u. 2, 107 (3 times), iii. 55C, 
V. 52, vL 166, 567, viii. 448, 701 ; P. iii. 424 ; F. iv. 135, v. 28. 

Crocens. — According to Schmidt, p. 220, '< ist ein gesattigtes, nicht 
ins rotliche fallendes reines gelb," but rather, for Ovid at least, as 
Price puts it, p. 14, "yellow tinged with red." Cf. the only Ovidian 
colour epithets of crocus, puniceua and ruber j also Ps. Ov. H. xx. 
[xxi.] 162, trahUur multo splendida palla croco, and L 168, Quique 
erat in paUa, transit in ora rubor. So in robe of Hymen {M. x. 1), 
and in A. A. iii. 179. Of golden hair (A. A. i. 530 and Am. iL 4, 
43), cited MnderflamLs, where its close connection with that term is 
seen. Twice of Aurora {F. iiL 403; M. iii. 150). Finally, of the 
narcissus (M. iii. 509), cf. Haupt-Kom ad loc.y "Unter den verschie- 
den Arten des Narcissus, die man hatte, f iihrt die Beschreibung auf 
unsere weisse Tazette mit gelbem Kelche." 

Cerens. — Wax-yellow. Adjective does not occur, but noun is 
used as colour standard in description of plums (3f. xiii. 818), of 
dress (A. A. iii. 184), and of the pallor of the face (P. i. 10. 28). 
The thought of definite colour in the splendida cera of Am. L IL 20 
is doubtful, even if one compares the following poem, 11. 11-12. 

Bttxens. — Cf . Schmidt, p. 220, " ist ein besonderer Ausdruck f (ir 
eine bratinliche unreine Farbe, der &nlich welche Buchsbaumholz 
hat." Adjective does not occur, but noun is used as colour standard 
of the pallor of the face (3f. iv. 135, xL 418). Cf. Haupt-Kom 
ad loc. 

Ravus. — Cf. " Mavus color dicitur niger mixtus cum fidvo" Acron 
ad Hor. C. iii. 27. 3. So in Ovid, evidently as term of depreciation, 
in the well-known wroKopiafuira passage, A. A. \L 659, Si paeta^^ 
Veneri simUis, si rava, MinervaCy sc. vocetur. Cf. the constant appli- 
cation of Jlava to Minerva in Ovid. 

Luteus. — Cf. Bliimner, p. 126, '' Mit Wau erreicht man ein Sch5nes 
Qelb von verschiedenen, auch in das Grdnliche und Eothliche fal- 
lenden Schattirungen." Ovid's standard in nature is sulphur (M. 
XV. 351). Bldmner, p. 128, maintains that in this case the word 
<< bedeutet einfach gelb." Possibly so^ but one is tempted to adopt 
a different line of reasoning. The colour of sulphur is not pure 
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yellow, rather greenish yellow ; and if this is really Ovid's physical 
standard for ItUeus, his use of the word is scientifically accurate. 
For in the other three cases of its occurrence (JIf. vii. 703, xiii. 579 ; 
F. iv. 714), it is used of Aurora, and always in contrast with roseus 
or mbescere. Now the effect of rose on yellow is to superinduce a 
greenish tone, as is actually observable in the sky. Cf. 0. Rood, 
Modem Chromatics, p. 245. Imteus would then be Ovid's term for 
a greenish yellow as opposed to croceuSy a reddish yellow. Schmidt, 
at all events, is not correct in saying, p. 220, " Die Beziehung des 
Wortes auf den Schwefel bei Ov. Met. 15. 351, muss deshalb als eine 
tJbei-treibung betrachtet werden." 

Among the yellows should also be reckoned the colour use of 
certain objects with hue defined in nature. None occurs more than 
once. So the wood of the cedar {Am, i. 14. 12), glandea and amyg- 
dala (A, A. iiL 183), dectrum (M. xv. 316), quinces and imripe 
cornel-cherries {A. A. iii. 705-6), a passage where the yellow leaves 
of autumn are also used in a simile, v. viridis, fin. 

Viridis. — Cf. Blumner, p. 209, ^^viridis ist eben grdn in alien 
Nfiancen, vom hellsten bis zum dunkelsten." Properly, according 
to Price, p. 14, of "young leaves of trees, young grasses." So 
simply as an element in landscape, of herba (Am. ii. 16. 6 ; M. iii. 
86, 502, iv. 301, ix. 655; F. iii. 525, iv. 395), of area {Am. iiL 5. 5; 
M. X. 87), oipratum {M. i. 297, xiii. 924), of humus (F. vi. 330), of 
caespes {A. A. iii. 688; Jf. x. 166, xv. 573; T. v. 5. 9), of ripae 
{M. ii. 371), of sUva (F i. 243; Jf. iii 324), of lucus {M. xiv. 837), 
of foliage and of bark (3f. iv. 505, viii. 663, x. 97, 137, xi. 27, xii. 
22\ A.A. ii. 3; T. iv. 1. 43 ; F. iv. 363 ; Ibis 237 ; and A. A. ii. 649). 
Sometimes as a background to throw other objects into relief, as in 
et nunc adludit viridique exsultat in herba, \ nunc lotus in fulvis 
niveum deponit harenis {M. ii. 864-5), and in Am. iii. 5. 22 ; so of 
the draco which spar sit virides spumis albentibus agros {M. vii. 415), 
cf., too, teUus I purpureum viridi genuit de caespite florem {M. xiii, 
395). Viridis is also used for more general effect of contrast, either 
in thought as in Am. i. 14. 22, where the viride gramen is the foil 
of the purpureus torus of 1. 20, and in P. i. 3. 52, where the salices 
and robora are opposed to the perpetuae nives of 1. 50 ; so in P. iii. 4. 
90; F. iii 139 (cf., however, T. iii. 1. 45), where different tones of 
the laurel are in question; in the second passage the loss of fresh- 
ness is indicated by the use of cana, or in actual juxtaposition, as 
in Uiesas iubet revirescere silvas {M. ii 408) and in M. vii. 280, 284; 
T. iv. 9. 14, so again in coepere virescere telae, \ Inque h^derae faciem 
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pefidena frondescere ve8tis {M, iy. 394-^) ^ where the picture is com- 
pleted by the addition of Purpura fvlgoTem pictis accammodcU uvis 
(L 398). Here may be put, also, Aut virides mcUvaa avt fungos col- 
ligit cUbos {F. iv. 697) and Comibus hie fracthy viridi male tectus ab 
viva, I Decolor ipae sua sanguine Bhenus erat (T. iy. 2. 41-2). Three 
passages deserve special note : Summa virerU pinuy cetera guercus 
habet {F. v. 382) ; here the pines have relatively higher illumination ; 
cf. Rood, p. 181. Flavaque de viridi sHUabant Uice meUa {M, L 112) ; 
here the green of the ilex is emphasized by the yellow honey. Else- 
where the ilex is contrasted with the lighter greens of the landscape, 
and is termed atra {H. xii. 67) or nigra (3f. ix. 666 ; F, ii. 166 ; Am, 
ii. 6. 49; F. iiL 295). Similarly, Vos quoque sub viridi myrto iubet 
ipsa lavari {F. iv. 139) should be compared with Bos maris et lauri 
nigraque myrtus olent {A. A, iiL 690). In the first line we have 
comparatively high luminosity and contrast with the colour of the 
hair (cf ., perhaps, Am. i. 1. 29) ; in the second, shadow and contrast 
with the brighter green of the grass. Further, we find the word 
used of frogs {M. xv. 376, vL 380), of a snake (M. ix. 267), and 
metaphorically of Invidia (3f. ii. 777), of the painted Britons in a 
colour contrast with red {Am. ii. 16. 39). Descending the spec- 
trum, we find viridis applied to the bluish green of the sea {F. iv. 
164 ; A. A, i. 402, ii. 92, iii. 130, in the last case contrasted with 
the pearl-divers, the decolor (=sfuscu8) Indies). Then by natural 
imagery it is used of the deities of sea, of river, or of spring 
(T, i. 2. 69; 3f. ii. 12; ff. v. 67; M. xiii. 960, ix. 32, v. 676). In 
the four cases (A, A. iii. 667; T. iii 1. 7, iv. 10. 17; P. iv. 12. 30), 
in which the word is applied to the season of "youth," the con- 
sciousness of colour is perhaps questionable. Finally we should 
note the use of pallescere of the frondes quas nova laesit hiemps 
(A. A, 704). 

Vitreus. — Cf. Price, p. 14, properly, " of greenish antique glass, 
of transparent green." Probably the vitreas undae of M. v. 48 
should be classed here. 

Smaragdus. — Emerald green. So twice expressive of colour, M. 
ii 24 and Am, i. 14. 12. 

Thalassinns. — Cf. Schmidt, p. 217, "Man kann bestimmen als 
ein griin welches einen gewissen Ton von violett hat." Cf., how- 
ever, Munro, ad Lucr., iv. 1127. The term is probably represented 
by Hie (color) undas imitatur, habet quoque nom,en ab undis 
{A. A. iii. 177), a passage in which the different colours of robes 
are noted at length. 
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Femigo. — Ovid's conception of this word is definitely fixed by 
the viridem ferrugine harham, and caerula bracchia of the metamor- 
phosed Glaucus (Jf. xiii. 960-2) ; cf. Siebelis-PoUe ad loc. It is 
then a dark bluish green, approaching blackness in the atrafemtr 
gine of M. xv. 789^ and in the obscura tinctas ferrugine Jutbenas 
(if. V. 404) of Dis (cf. his equi caemlei, F. iv. 446). As dye-stuff in 
M. ii. 798, and also Ibis 233. 

Caemleus. — The generic term. Cf . Price, p. 15, " Physical stand- 
ard, blue sky, normal tint of Mediterranean." So of sky by day, 
ccLenda caeli {M. xiv. 814 ; F. ii. 487) ; cf. Aeria ecce color, turn cum 
sine nubibus aer {A. A. iii. 173), so of the deeper blue of night 
(F. iii. 449) ; approaching black in the storm clouds, caeruletis 
iniber {H. viL 94), and in the appearance of Lucifer as portending 
the death of Gsesar (M. xv. 789; cf. Siebelis-PoUe ad loc.), darker 
still of the horses of Dis {F. iy. 446). Again of the blue of the sea 
(Am. ii 11. 12; M. ii. 528, viu. 229, xiii. 838, xv. 699; A. A iii. 126; 
H. V. 42, vi. 67; P. ii. 10. 33), so even when darkened in storm 
( T. i. 4 25, 11. 40) ; cf . the use of niger of the storm-tossed waters 
at night (3f. xL 568). Of the dark waters of the Black Sea, Quin 
etiam, stagno similis pigraeque paludi, \ Caeruleus vix est dUuiturque 
color (P. iv. 10. 61-2), and in P. iii. 5. 2. Of the blue of rivers and 
of springs (T. iii. 10. 29; M. xiii. 895, v. 633). By a natural transi- 
tion, applied to the deities of the waters and to their attributes {M. i. 
275, 333, ii 8, iii. 342, v. 432, xi. 398, xiii. 288, 742, 962, xiv. 45, 555 ; 
H. vii. 50, ix. 14; F. i. 136, 375, iiL 874 ; P. iv. 16. 22). Twice of 
ships (3f. xiv. 555; F. ii. 112). Thrice of the steel-blue of snakes 
(M. iiL 38, cf. Siebelis-Polle ad loc. ; M. xiL 13, iv. 578, in the last 
case, of spots contrasted with the nigrum corpus), so of the sudor of 
Hercules on (Eta, due to the poison. Of the bluish gray of smoke 
(F. iv. 739), and of the deeper tones of distant foliage (Tmolo) 
quercu coma caerula tantum \ CingUur (M. xi. 158), cf. Haupt-Kom 
ad he., and J. C. Van Dyke, Art for Art's Sake, p. 132. Once the 
poet notes the dark bluish green of the olive leaf {A. A. ii. 518). 
Elsewhere he records his observation of the glancing of light on the 
under side of the leaves, so marked in the olives and willows. This 
is expressed now by albens oliva {H. xi. 67) ; now by oliva canens 
{M. vi. 81) ; so, too, cana salicta (M. v. 590). Cf. J. Gilbert, Land- 
scape in Art, p. 20, and J. A. Symonds, The Greek Poets, vol. ii., 
p. 249, " Lower down, the olives spread a hoary grayness and soft 
robe of silver mist. The harmony between the beauty of the olive- 
booghs and the blue sea can be better felt than described. Guido, 
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whose subtlety of sentiment was very rare^ has expressed it in one 
or two of his earliest and best pictures by graduated tones of silver, 
azure, and cool gray." Finally, caeruletLs is applied to the dark 
bluish-purple berries of the laurestine {M. x. 98). 

Liyidns. — Grayish, dull blue. So of plums (darkened by con- 
trast with complementary yellow), Prunaque, nan solum nigra 
liventia siu^, \ Verum etiam generosa novasque imitantia ceras (Jf. 
xiii. 817-8). There is actually 70 % of black in plum purple. 
Similarly, of a spot on the body darkened by contrast with shining 
white, niger livor (Am. iii. 5. 26, 43). So most frequently of the 
human body (Am. i. 7. 41, 8. 98, ii. 2. 47; M. vi. 279, viii. 536, x. 
258; r. ii. 455). Finally, of the teeth of Invidia {M. ii. 776). 

Parpnrens. — Gf. Schmidt, p. 226, '^Ilop^vpovf ist wie purpureus 
nach Homer die Bezeichnung fdr alle rein roten Farben one einen 
Stich ins gelbe, mit Ubergang bis zum violetten." So essentially 
Bldmner, p. 198. A mixture, then, of red and blue in varying 
proportions, red usually, at times blue, predominating; the latter 
is in some uses of the term just traceable, as in roseus. At one 
extreme, then, we find it equipollent with roaeus, as (possibly, cf. 
Bliimner, p. 186, in purpuretis Amor (Am. ii. 1. 38, 9. 34 ; A A L 
232) ; cf. his purpureae aloe (Rem. 701). So, certainly, in Purpureas 
tenero poUice tange genas (Am. i. 4. 22; cf. the rouge, purpuras 
virgae of A. A. iii. 269), intensified in a blush (Am. i. 3. 14, ii 5. 34 ; 
T. iv. 3. 70), deepened in lips, purpureis labeUis (Am. iii. 14. 23). 
So of the rosy tints of dawn (Am. i. 13. 10 ; M. ii. 13, iiL 184, vi 48 j 
T. i. 2. 27 ; H. iv. 160 ; F. iii. 518), and once * of the evening purples 
(F. ii. 74). Again, of the varying (cf. M. vL 61) crimson of Tyrian 
purple (of attire, H. v. 65, xiv. 51 ; M. ii. 23, iii. 556, vi. 61, vii. 103> 
viii. 33, xiv. 393 ; T. iv. 10. 29 ; P. iL 8. 50, iii. 4. 24, 8. 7, iv. 2. 48, 
4. 25 ; F. i. 81, iv. 339, v. 28 ; of coverlets. Am. 1 14. 20 ; H. v. 88, 
xii. 52 ; so, too, of the notae of M. vi. 577, and the capistra of M. x. 
125). Similarly applied to blood (M. xii 111; T. iv. 2. 6; F. vL 
566), and to the moon under the influence of ''carmina," Purpureus 
Lunae sanguine vultus erat (Am. L 8. 12, v. ruber and sanguineus). 
Then of must (F. iv. 780), contrasted with lac niveum, and of the 
deepening purple tints of grapes (3f. iii. 485; A. A. ii. 316 (cf. 
the transference to the vttes, M. viii. 676), M. iv. 398 and M. xiii. 
814, in the last case in contrast with yellow, intensifying the com- 

1 Correct Blfimner, p. 193, who H. zx. [xxi.] 86 is almost an exact 
says : ** auf die Abendrothe geht nur reprodaction of the line in the FasH. 
die ehizige Stelle Ov. Fast. U. 74.'' 
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plementary blue). So, further, of the purple dye of the bilberry 
(T. i. 1. 5). Again, of the reds and purples of flowers in general 
(F. V. 363, A. A. iii. 687), and in particular of the hyacinthua of the 
ancients (3f. xiiL 395, x. 213) ; cf. Haupt-Kom ctd loc,, ^' Die bezeich- 
nete Blume ist nicht die von uns Hyaeinthe benannte Blume, 
sondem Lilienart, entweder lUium Martagon L. (turkischer Bund) 
oder Iris germanica (violettblaue Schwertlilie)." The word reaches 
the lower end of the spectrum most nearly in its application to 
amethystos (A. A. iii. 181). Somewhat indefinitely, it is used of 
the varying reddish tones of the woodpecker's plumage in the 
metamorphosis of Picus (Jtf. xiv. 393), and of the wonderful hair 
of Nisus ( Jf. viii. 80, 93 ; -4. -4. i. 331 ; Rem. 68), which in the 
Ciris 120 is termed roaeus. 

Tyrins. — Specifically of Tyrian purple, crimson. So 3f. v. 61, 
vi. 222 'y A. A. ii. 297 ; Med. 9. Once Sidonis is similarly used (3f. 
X. 267), and once Amydaetis (Bern. 707). 

Mnrez. — The shells themselves are used as colour elements, cer- 
tainly in M. viii. 564, possibly in M. i. 332. As dye-stuff in A. A. 
i 251, iiL 170 ; H. xiii. 37 ; Bern. 708 ; Jf. vL 9, xi. 166 ; F. ii. 
107, 319. 

Ostrum. — Used as dye-stuff {H. xii. 179; T. iv. 2. 27; P. iii. 
4. 101), as standard of colour (3f. viii. 8, x. 211). 

lanthinns. — Purple inclining toward violet So of lilies (A. A. 
ii. 115) ; cf. purpureus. 

The foregoing results may now be subjected to quantitative treat- 
ment in comparison with the diffusion of colour in the spectrum, the 
figures for which are compiled from Rood, p. 24. Stated numeri- 
cally, Ovid's use of the colour-terms is as follows : — 

Red Group (including purple because of its predominant red tone). 
— Ruber 81, sanguineus 3, roseus 7, puniceus 10, minium 2, flammeus 
2, rutilus 10, purpureus 63, Tyrius 7, murex 10, ostrum 5, ianthinus 
1,— total 201. 

Yellow Group. — Flavus 61, fulvus 37, croceus 8, aureus 29, ravus 
1, luteus 4, isolated terms, such as electrum, 7, — total 142. 

Green Group. — Yiridis 66, vitreus 1, smaragdus 2, thalassinus 1, 
ferrugo 5, — total 75. 

Bine Group. — Gaeruleus 60, lividus 12, — total 62. Grand 
total 480. 

Making now a proportional increase of these numbers for pur- 
poses of comparison with the spectrum when divided into 1000 
parts, we obtain the following results : — 
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Remembering now that '^ the warm colours are, in painter's lan- 
guage, the reds, red-yellows, and yellows that make the upper half 
of the spectrum" (Price, p. 18), we note that Ovid has 715 parts 
of warm colour, as opposed to 285 parts of cold colour. The ratio 
in the spectrum is 595 to 405. Again, remembering that ''in 
respect of luminosity, the colours of the spectrum grade downward 
from yellow, the most luminous, through green and red and blue to 
violet, the least luminous of all " (Price, p. 18), we note that Ovid 
decidedly prefers the most luminous colours, markedly exceeding 
the spectrum proportion in yellow, and, to a less extent, in green. 

These last results, though differing in detail, are yet essentially 
the same as those reached by Professor Price for Vergil. Both poets 
in their use of colour idealize the world about them. But, in Ovid, 
endowed with a far more sensuous nature than that of Vergil, the 
contrast between the real and its '' counterfeit presentment " is more 
sharply defined, the colours are more vivid and glowing. 
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A Bronze of Polyclitan Affinities in the Metro- 
politan Museum/ 

PoLTCLiTus, whether of Sicyonian or Argive descent, was a 
Dorian, and the Dorian differed from the Ionian, with his soberer 
Attic brother, as the straight line differs from the Hogarth curve of 
beauty. Something of the solid mathematical principle always 
dominated the Dorian character, mathematical regularity, symmetry, 
and proportion. Originally a hill-folk, the Dorians were distin- 
guished for something of the strength and ruggedness of their 
rocky fastnesses. Their virtues were of the practical kind, and a 
clear understanding kept them from excess or frivolous novelties. 
They may be called the Holdfasts of the Hellenic peoples. Though 
not denied a perception of the ideal, they showed it commingled 
with a substratum of the hard and severe. In contradistinction to 
Phidias and Myron, we cannot but see that the characteristics of 
the art of Polyclitus were in a measure conditioned by the fact 
of his Dorian blood and training. 

It was a Dorian trait which was embraced by the statement of 
Pliny {N. H., xxxiv. 56), that Polyclitus made his statues quctdrata, 
square-built. In this epithet lurks the notion of the mathematical, 
of the employment of planes and straight lines and angles in pre- 
ponderance, as compared with the curves and ever-changing outline 
of Attic sculptures. In a figurative sense it also implies compact- 
ness, firmness, and strength of the body and limbs, so that the statue 
shall be fitted, as Quintilian says {Inst, OraL, v. 12, 21), both for 
military service and for the palaestra, the two chief aims of Dorian 
existence. Again, it is Lucian who declares {De Salt. 75) that 
according to the canon of Polyclitus, the body should not be too 
tall, nor short and dwarflike, not too fleshy nor too spare, but in 
exact proportion, in the exact mean. A more precise description of 

^ My acknowledgments are due to papers. The photographs from the 
the authorities of the Metropolitan bronze were made by Mr. Charles 
Museum for assistaDce and facilities Balliard. 
in preparing the illustrations for these 
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BememberiDg now that '' the warm colours are, in painter's lan- 
guage, the reds, red-yellows, and yellows that make the upper half 
of the spectrum " (Price, p. 18), we note that Ovid has 715 parts 
of warm colour, as opposed to 285 parts of cold colour. The ratio 
in the spectrum is 595 to 405. Again, remembering that ^^in 
respect of luminosity, the colours of the spectrum grade downward 
from yellow, the most luminous, through green and red and blue to 
violet, the least luminous of all " (Price, p. 18), we note that Ovid 
decidedly prefers the most luminous colours, markedly exceeding 
the spectrum proportion in yellow, and, to a less extent, in green. 

These last results, though differing in detail, are yet essentially 
the same as those reached by Professor Price for Vergil. Both poets 
in their use of colour idealize the world about them. But, in Ovid, 
endowed with a far more sensuous nature than that of Vergil, the 
contrast between the real and its '^ counterfeit presentment " is more 
sharply defined, the colours are more vivid and glowing. 
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A Bronze of Polyclitan Affinities in the Metro- 
politan Museum/ 

PoLYCLiTus, whether of Sicyonian or Argive descent, was a 
Dorian, and the Dorian differed from the Ionian, with his soberer 
Attic brother, as the straight line differs from the Hogarth curve of 
beauty. Something of the solid mathematical principle always 
dominated the Dorian character, mathematical regularity, symmetry, 
and proportion. Originally a hill-folk, the Dorians were distin- 
guished for something of the strength and ruggedness of their 
rocky fastnesses. Their virtues were of the practical kind, and a 
clear understanding kept them from excess or frivolous novelties. 
They may be called the Holdfasts of the Hellenic peoples. Though 
not denied a perception of the ideal, they showed it commingled 
with a substratum of the hard and severe. In contradistinction to 
Phidias and Myron, we cannot but see that the characteristics of 
the art of Polyclitus were in a measure conditioned by the fact 
of his Dorian blood and training. 

It was a Dorian trait which was embraced by the statement of 
Pliny {N. H,f xxxiv. 66), that Polyclitus made his statues quadraia, 
square-built. In this epithet lurks the notion of the mathematical, 
of the employment of planes and straight lines and angles in pre- 
ponderance, as compared with the curves and ever-changing outline 
of Attic sculptures. In a figurative sense it also implies compact- 
ness, firmness, and strength of the body and limbs, so that the statue 
shall be fitted, as Quintilian says (Inst. Orat, v. 12, 21), both for 
military service and for the palsestra, the two chief aims of Dorian 
existence. Again, it is Lucian who declares (De Salt. 75) that 
according to the canon of Polyclitus, the body should not be too 
tall, nor short and dwarflike, not too fleshy nor too spare, but in 
exact proportion, in the exact mean. A more precise description of 

^ My acknowledgments are dae to papers. The photographs from the 
the aathorities of the Metropolitan bronze were made by Mr. Charles 
Museum for aaslBtance and facilities Balliard. 
in preparing the illustrations for these 
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it is given by GaJen (De Plac. Hipp, et Plat. 5) : Beauty consists in 
the symmetry of all the members, as of finger to finger and of the 
fingers to the hand and wrist, and of these to the lower arm, and 
of the lower arm to the upper arm, and so on, each member bearing 
a harmonious proportion to the other and to the body as a whole. 
Here is exhibited a methodical mind of Dorian pattern, which was 
prepared to reason out the principles of its art and discuss them. 
The canon of Polyclitus was not the earliest attempt in Grreece to 
seek and apply a system of measurements in statuary, for we find 
it in the earlier Chian-Ionian school and elsewhere ; but Polyclitus 
was the earliest, so far as we know, who made it a deliberate and 
prolonged study, and went so far as to write a treatise about it. 

Another feature emphasizing the holdfastness of the race is 
found in the adherence of Polyclitus in a great measure to a single 
type. Varro asserted (Pliny, N. JJ., xxxiv. 56) that his statues 
were almost after one pattern. He was not merely Dorian, but 
quite Hellenic, when he selected for his canon the type of glorious 
youth, never passing beyond smooth cheeks, as Quintilian puts it 
(IfisL OrcU, xii. 10. 7). Another feature which belongs to his one- 
ness of type is the pose that he employed for almost all his statues. 
They rest their weight upon one leg, while the other is gently bent, 
with heel raised, and toe still touching the ground. This imparts 
a gracious ease to the body, relieving it of the stiffness of the 
archaic period, in which both feet were planted firmly upon the 
ground, the left in advance of the right ; but the bend of the body 
does not yet reach the beautiful curve of the Praxitelean figure. 
Pliny imagined that Polyclitus invented this attitude, but in this 
case, as in many others mentioned by Pliny, invention is not the 
correct term. Such things come by gradual accretion rather than 
by sudden leaps. It may be granted that Polyclitus somewhat 
advanced and set the fashion for this pose ; but the bronze statue 
of the Palazzo Sciarra {Romisch. MittheU,, ii. Taf. iv., v. ; CoUignon, 
Histoire de la sculpture Gh'ecqns, i. p. 321), and the statuette from 
Ligurio (Furtwftngler, 50th Programm zum Winckelmannsfestey 1890, 
pp. 125-162; Collignon, Histy i. p. 322) not far from the Argive 
territory, exhibit a phase of it that must precede any production 
by Polyclitus. 

Though the bronzes from the hand of Polyclitus have perished, 
our knowledge of his style and that of his school has become clearer 
from the identifications of copies in bronze and marble, as well as 
by the discoveries of the American School at Athens in its excava- 
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tions at the Argive HersBum. The object of this paper is to bring 
forward another claimant for admission to the circle of these in- 
fluences. This is a bronze statuette found in Cyprus by General 
di Cesnola, and now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 
York. It has already been published from a three-quarter front 
view in Greneral di Cesnola's Cyprus, p. 345, and a description of 
its discovery is there given, pp. 344-5, as follows : — 

'^ In a ravine southeast of these ruins [of the temple of Apollo 
Hylates near Curium] I came upon a pit full of broken statues, and 
in its vicinity a little mound containing a great mass of hands, feet, 
and legs, belonging to the same ; it is probable that these statues 
had come from the temple of Apollo. These fragments were all in 
calcareous stone, and bore evidence of having been purposely 
destroyed. Among them were two white marble statuettes about 
two feet high, and a small one of bronze seven and one-half inches 
high, probably representing Apollo, of fine Greek workmanship." 

With the exception of the missing foot and ankle (see Plate), 
the preservation of the statuette is remarkably good, much of the 
original surface being happily intact. It was cast solid, like most 
ancient bronze statuettes, so that its weight is considerable^ 

In justification of our attribution of this statuette, we may first 
note the quadrata characteristics of all its forms, the squareness of 
the torso, the squareness of the shoulders, the squareness of the 
neck like a post, the squareness of the face as a whole, and of 
the nose and brow in particular, and the flatness of the top and 
sides of the head, of the cheeks and of the thighs at the sides 
which are also somewhat indented. The flatness of the top of the 
head distinguishes it at once from the full, fine curve of the Attic 



1 Measurements in millimetres : 
Total height, .155 m. 

Head, from chin to roots of hair, .022 
from root of nose to hair, .0085 
length of nose, .006 

from nose to lower line of 

chin, .0075 

width at ears, .022 

depth from brow to back, .0255 
from tip of nose to back, .027 
Neck, front to back, .014 

" side to side, .018 

Shoulders, breadth, .041 

Hips, »» .03 

Width of right ear, .004 

'* of left ear, .0058 
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Arm, total length from tip of 

middle finger, .078m. 

<< from tip of middle finger 

to large knuckle, .014 

from knuckle to tip of 

elbow, .085 

from tip of elbow to point 

of shoulder. .020 

Width of hand at knuckles, .0108 
From heel to top of kneepan, .047 
From top of kneepan to navel, .047 
From navel to orifice of ear, .047 
Length of foot, .0285 

Width of foot, .0105 

Right heel from ground (es- 

tunated), .004 
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head of the period, and brings it into close connection with the 
Doryphorus of Polyclitus. A horizontal section of the Doiyphoros 
through the brow somewhat resembles an e^'g^ with broader part 
behind. This is not so prominent in our statuette, but the depth 
from front to back of the head is very notable. 

The eyes are not so deep nor so organically constructed as those of 
the Doryphorus ; nor is the fleshy part above them noticeably mod- 
elled.^ The upper lid, however, passes beyond the lower one at the 
outer comer, more perceptibly in the left than the right eye. In the 
strong, pyramidal nose projecting beyond the line of brow, the firm 
mouth and chin, the wide cheeks, the ear well back and low, and 
the turn of the head, we also see the characteristics of the Dory- 
phorus. The brow is rather higher, especially at the parting, where 
it extends to an unusual height, but resembles it in its projection 
above the eyes and in the customary horizontal furrow along the 
middle of the forehead. Again, the peculiar arrangement of the 
hair keeps us within the mannerisms of the same school. This is 
not so noticeable in the marble copy of the Doryphorus in the Naples 
Museum, although the hair in that copy is close to the head and 
exhibits that peculiar parting in the middle of the brow, with the 
short locks thrown to either side and curled at the end toward each 
other, so often remarked in Polyclitan heads. The characteristics of 
our statuette in this particular are best represented by the bronze 
bust of the Doryphorus from Herculaneum, a copy of the Koman 
period, as shown by its inscription ; and by the bronze statuette in 
Athens, assigned to this school and published in Monumenti d. Inst,, 
viii. Taf. liii., and Brunn-Bruckmann, DenJcm(Uer, No. 280 a. In 
both these the hair is divided into short locks lying flat and close to 
the head, and shaped like the end of a blade of com with the points 
somewhat curved into a curl. The origin of this arrangement is to 
be traced, no doubt, to the style of round curl exhibited by the head 
of the Naples Tyrannicide, and an intermediate stage may be seen 
in the Dresden athlete head from Perinthus, where, as in the Tyran- 
nicide, the division of the lock into three filaments also obtains 
(Athen. Mitth,, 1891, Taf. v.). The former of these in particular 
exhibits by the disposition of the curls in rows about the head a 
regularity which is extreme. It is not so extreme in our statuette, 
but it is worthy of remark. Five locks in front run from the parting 

1 The pupil and the outline of the head, Aihen, MUth,, viii. Taf. 16 ; and 
iris are very slightly indicated ; </. the coins from the fifth century down- 
Hermitage medallion of the Parthenos ward. 
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to and in front of the ears on each side, corresponding each to other, 
though not quite rigidly in position, and curling toward each other. 
Four more on each side behind the ears extend till they meet at the 
back, also curling toward each other. The next row runs from the 
parting round to the back above the other, seven on one side and 
five on the other. These are succeeded by another row of five and 
four respectively, and a final one of three opposite three along the 
parting. The disposition throughout is very regular except at the 
crown, where it is broken and disturbed. The Athens statuette does 
not exhibit so much precision as this, but it is marked in this par- 
ticular, and forms an intermediate stage to the Herculaneum bust. 
Another extreme, overstepping the limits of the others, may be ob- 
served in the extent to which the central locks at the parting are 
carried toward each other on the brow, recalling the single locks 
on the brow of the bronze Aphrodite head of the British Museum 
(Murray, Hist. Chreek Sculpture^ VoL ii. PI. xxiv.), etc. This, 
however, is a matter of conviction with our artist, for he has 
throughout made the hair of the locks longer than is done in the 
examples cited, and this naturally leads to more of a curl at the end 
of each. Compare the curls of Herse in the Boreas vase painting, 
Baumeister, DenkmiileTj Fig. 373. 

The face is not beautiful ; it is rather hard and heavy, and in this 
particular bears a strong resemblance to the statuette from Ligurio 
cited above, as well as to the Athens statuette ; but the torso is one 
in which elaborate finish and exquisite truth to nature struggle for 
supremacy. The Polyclitan excellence in the pectus, praised by 
the AuctOT ad Herennium (iv. 6, 9), is here extended to the whole 
torso, front and back, and we see a similar excellence in the beauti- 
ful torso from the metopes of the Argive Heraeum recently discov- 
ered by the American School. For such technical perfection, such 
elaboration in workmanship, antiquity was unanimous in praising 
Polyclitus, and the metopal torso renders it probable that it was 
characteristic of the school. The modelling of the chest, ribs, and 
stomach of our statue notably resembles that of the metope, though 
the marble is naturally softer and some of the details are less clear 
and distinct. They differ also as rest or entrance into rest differs 
from intense action. The freshness, rhythm, and strength of the 
muscles of the back are extremely pleasing in the entire contour. 
The furrow up the back is deep and clearly defined and the inguinal 
folds strong. The large veins of arms, hands, and legs are carefully 
indicated, and the nails of fingers and toes are wrought with detail 
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and finish, as the finger-nails of the metope. It was to this finish 
of the finger-nails that the sculptor von der Laimitz believed the 
saying of Polyclitus to refer, as quoted by Plutarch (De Prof, in 
Virt. 17, Q^cest, Conviv., iL 3. 2), to the effect that the task of the 
sculptor is most difficult when the clay comes to the nail. The 
finest work, the German sculptor maintained (Arch. Zeit., ^ifii 276*), 
cannot be done by the nail, as this passage is usually explained. 
The interpretation of the dictum is still disputed, but it is generally 
conceded that it indicates elaborate finish, in any case. 

The hands are large, and their measurement does not give that 
exact module which Guillaume finds (Collignon, HisL Sculp., i 
p. 493, note 2) in the Doryphorus ; but that the three measurements 
of lower leg, of knee to navel, and of navel to orifice of ear corre- 
spond, as in the Doryphorus, is shown by the table above. 

Passing to the general pose of the figure, we find the Polyclitan 
attitude as already described, but the weight rests not upon the 
right foot, as in the Doryphorus and all other certainly known ^ and 
existing Polyclitan statues, but upon the left This, however, 
should not exclude it from the circle. It would be hazardous 
indeed to suppose that an artist would confine himself so rigidly 
to a single pose as not to change it even to the other foot, which 
merely varies the rhythm without altering the general scheme. This 
would be giving no play for Pliny's pdene, in his paene ad unum 
exemplum. On the contrary, we possess interesting evidence that 
puts the question beyond cavil. Among the bases found at Olympia 
during the German excavations was one bearing the following inscrip- 
tion (Purgold, Arch. Zeit, 1882, p. 189 ; Loewy, Inschriften Or. Bild- 
hauer, No. 60) : — 

frvxras rov8' dvtSrfKcv dir* €vB6$oto Kv^ttrxoi 

The inscription runs around the upper surface of the stone, and 
embraces a square within which the feet of the statue rested. The 
holes for fastening the statue to the base still remain and reveal its 
attitude plainly. Two of these form a pair, and show that the left 
foot was fixed firmly through the heel and through the ball of the 
foot flatly to the surface of the stone, in the same position as the 
left foot of our statuette. A third hole to the right and back of 
this pair proves that the right foot touched the surface at one point 

1 See, however, Collignon, loc. cit., p. 409 ; Jahrb. d. Inst, ill., 1888, Taf. 1. 
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only, and was diawn back from the other foot. A glance at the 
feet of the Doryphoms is sufficient to produce the conviction that 
the general scheme is the same. The right foot of the Olympian 
statue was riveted through the ball near the great toe, as our 
statuette would have been. The inscription notes that the statue 
represented a victorious boxer named Cyniscus from Mantinea. 
When Pausanias is describing the statues of athletes at Olympia 
(vi. 4, 11), he mentions one of a boy boxer of Mantinea named 
Cyniscus, and the artist was PolycUtus (Kwoncip 8^ rip Ik NLayrivua% 
vvKTQ inu8i imirjcrt TLoKwcXxtroq rr/v cucova). There can be no doubt 
that it rested upon the base found by the Grermans, while beneath 
it was another stone now lost from which Pausanias obtained his 
information as to the artist, and which bore the name of Polyclitus 
as maker of the statue. The forms of the letters of the inscription 
have led Purgold to assign it to a period not much later than the 
middle of the fifth century. Accordingly it would belong among 
the earlier works of Polyclitus. To determine the size of the statue 
no evidence remains from the outline of the left foot, because the 
surface of the stone is somewhat weathered; but the distance 
between the two supports of the foot shows that it must have been 
of life size for a youth. If the statue held any attributes in its 
hands, they were not such as to rest upon the base. 

As Purgold suggests, Cyniscus may have been represented in the 
technical attitude of a boxer, as the boy boxer Philippus, of the 
third century b.c, whose inscription was discovered at Olympia 
(Loewy, Itischr. BUdh,, No. 126). We may add the earlier example 
of Glaucus of Carystus in the first half of the fifth century (Pans, 
vi. 10, 3). 

Eetuming to our statuette, we may observe that its general pose 
is that of Cyniscus, while the age is that of the immature youth 
such as would accord with the term mus employed by Pausanias ; 
and all in all we may say that it most likely represents a youthful 
athlete. The circumstances of its find, it is true, naturally suggest 
an Apollo, but the face is utterly without ideality, and it satisfies 
best the requirements of a portrait statue. The question will 
readily arise, can it be a copy from the statue of Cyniscus ? The 
elaborate arrangement of the hair and the structure of the eyes 
would naturally lead us back to the early work of Polyclitus, if 
assignable to him at all, and we have seen that the Cyniscus was 
such an early work, when the stiffness and elaboration of the hair 
were still adhered to, as we are told was the case with Myron, and 
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as the Naples bust seems to prove in a less degree later for Poly- 
clitus; for we can hardly suppose that as good a copyist as this 
artist of the Augustan Era has shown himself to be would have 
been altogether false to his original in this archaistic way. That 
a somewhat archaic treatment of the hair might be combined with 
a high excellence in the composition of the torso may again be sup- 
ported by appeal to the practice of Myron.^ Some of the over-refine- 
ment in the hair may be attributed to the copyist ; but the sincerity 
and directness of the whole work militate against this copyist being 
late. How such a statuette should have found its way to Cjrprus 
it is useless to speculate ; yet we cannot fail to recall tiie Arcadian 
connections of Cyprus as a whole^ and the Argive affinities of Curium 
in particular. 

Still there are various considerations which run counter to an 
identification of the original of this statuette with the boxer 
Cyniscus. Pancratiasts' ears were habitually represented in art 
with their rims battered and their whole extent thick and swol- 
len by their pimishment in the palaestra. It seems injudicious 
to exclude from this treatment an exercise so similar as that of 
boxing. Theocritus could hardly have been deceived when he 
spoke of Amycus as a'KXrfpa2(n rtdXaa-fJiivoi ovara Trvyfuus (xxii. 4o). 
The ears of our statuette are quite free from such defacement. 
The attitude of the hands is not that of the boxing scheme, but this 
is a matter of artistic choice and is not essential. Each hand evi- 
dently held something, the left containing the larger object. The 
attributes of athletes were various and unconventional. In one 
case, where a pine cone and a pomegranate were employed, even 
Pausanias acknowledged himself at fault to explain the reasons 
(vi 9. 1). For our statuette we may guess, without attempting to 
do more, that a branch or fillet was held in the right, and a crown in 
the left. 

The lack of beauty in the face, especially the side face, must 
also be weighed. Polyclitus was never famed for his faces, but we 
should expect greater harmony between the head and the body than 
exists here, and as is usually seen in the copies of his works now 
known. Whether this would have been the case in an early work 
we cannot affirm, except on general principles. Yet the head of 
our bronze as a whole presents too many divergences from the 
received type to be assignable here. 

1 See, also, Helbig, Untenuehungen Camp, Wandmalerei, p. 16 nq. 
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Without attempting, theiii to attribute this statuette to Polyclitus 

immediately, I would assign it closely, in its primary form, to the 

influences which were prevailing about him at a period not far 

from the middle of the fifth century, and certainly, like the Athens 

statuette, to the Peloponnesian school, of which it gives us a very 

typical specimen. In this connection it may not be amiss to notice 

the great width and the roundness of the upper part of the left 

ear (less conspicuous in the right, which was not expected to be 

seen so much), a peculiarity which it shares with several of the 

statues of the Olympian pediments and their congeners, and it 

occurs elsewhere about this time. Another similarity may be seen 

in the rather long locks curled at the end, on some of the Olympian 

heads, and also on a fragment of a head discovered in the spring of 

1893, during the excavations of the American School at the Argive 

Herseum, and not yet published. 

A. C. Mebbiam. 

Ck>LU]fBiA Ck>LLxoB, Nov. 1893. 




Greryon in Cyprus. 

The archaic representations of the Geryon myth^ in the Cypriote 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum of New York, have come to 
play so important a part in the early history of art, and so many 
varying statements and misstatements touching them are to be 
found among those who have treated of them, that it has seemed to 
me desirable to discuss them de novo, and to establish the facts 
relating to them upon a scientific basis. The objects, to which I 
refer, are the fragments of one large statue of Greryon and two 
small ones, together with a bas-relief representing the attack of 
Hercules upon Greryon's herd and its keepers. 

The story of Geryon appears first in the Theogony of Hesiod 
(287-294) in all its essential features, — genealogy, form, home, 
death, his herdsman, and dog, — and these features are maintained 
throughout with great persistency. He is the son of the Ocean nymph 
Callirrhoe and Chrysaor, and thus the grandson of Medusa and Posi- 
don. He is triple-headed, implying three heads upon one body, as 
will be seen later. He was slain by mighty Hercules near his trailing- 
hoofed kine in the island Erythea, on the day when the hero started 
to drive away his broad-browed cattle to sacred Tiryns, after he 
had crossed the stream of Oceanus and had slain the dog Orthrus 
and the herdsman Eurytion at their dusky steading beyond Oceanus. 
Pisander of Rhodes in the seventh century b.c. introduced the 
episode into his Heradea^ but how he treated it we do not know. 
Stesichorus (640-555 b.c.) made it the subject of one of his heroic 
lyrics entitled Oeryonis, in which he describes the monster as 
winged, and possessed of six hands and six feet (Schol. od Hes. 
Theog,, 287). It may be inferred from the six feet, that he was 
imagined to be a composite form with three organically connected 
bodies, as he was carved upon the Chest of Cypselus about the same 
time (Pans. v. 19. 1), and as he was commonly conceived by the 
poets henceforth. In the fifth century the extensive epic of 
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Panyasis on the labours of Hercules was written, but all our infor- 
mation touching it upon this point consists in the poor fact that 
the poet called the herdsman by some other name than Eurytion 
(Phalacrus?). The most detailed account we possess is from 
ApoUodorus (Biblioth. ii. 5, 10), which is so far supported by 
earlier literature and art that it may be supposed to rest substan- 
tially upon the early epics. Here the island Erythea is at Cadiz, 
the oxen are dark red, and Orthrus is two-headed. Hercules comes 
to drive away the herd to Tiryns, in the accomplishment of his 
tenth labour. Landing on the island, he bivouacs upon the mountain 
Abas, but is espied by Orthrus. As the dog rushes upon him, the 
hero strikes him down with a club, and then slays Eurytion coming 
up to his assistance. Hercules starts to drive away the cattle, when 
he is attacked by Geryon, whom he at last kills with his arrows 
after a hard contest. 

We have seen that there existed two different versions in litera- 
ture as to the bodily form of Greryon. In Hesiod he has three 
heads upon a single body, in Stesichorus, as on the Chest of 
Cypselus, he has three bodies organically connected, with six arms 
and six legs. The three bodies imply three heads also. In art a 
similar difference exists. On theoretical grounds it might be said 
that sculpture would abhor and avoid such a form ; at all events, 
would leave it to relief like that of the Cypselus Chest, the meto- 
pes of Olympia and of the " Theseum," and to coins ; and that the 
three statues in the round from Cyprus could be the product only 
of a rude, insular, and orientalized taste. But since the discovery 
of the paros pediments of the Acropolis at Athens, some of which 
are practically in the round, it must be acknowledged that such 
attempts were natural to the time, although a more refined taste 
did banish them. In fact, it was under the facile manipulation of 
the brush in vase paintings that the Oeryon myth found its freest 
scope in art. Klein {Euphronios^, pp. 58-61) has enumerated the 
instances known. These vases comprise two Chalcidian, two Kho- 
dian, and thirty Attic of the black-figure type, and four severe red- 
figure Attic. All these represent the conflict between Hercules 
and Geryon. Two of the black-figure and two of the red-figure 
style omit the conflict, and only show Hercules driving away the 
cattle. 

Among those representing the combat two classes are distinguish- 
able, each belonging to different centres of art. The Chalcidian vases 
depict Geryon with three heads and six arms, but with a single body 
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and two legs only^ just as the Boeotian Hesiod describes him.^ The 
proximity of Chalcis to Boeotia renders this natural. Another pecu- 
liarity confined to Chalcidian vases (Aristoph. Acham. 1082 is dis- 
puted) consists in the wings which are added to Greryon, and they are 
recurved at the end. A predilection for wings, especially recurved 
wings, is noticeable in Ionian art, in particular for mythical figures. 
The Ghalcidians were Ionian in race and language, and were closely 
allied with the lonians of the Asiatic coast, and thus in contact 
with the influences which directed their advances in culture. It 
was through Lydia that the Euboeans obtained their system of light 
weights so different from the heavy iSginetan system coming from 
Phoenicia (Head, Hist. Num., p. xL), and wherever they carried their 
colonies and their trade, whether to Thrace or Italy, during their 
days of greatest vigour and enterprise in the eighth and seventh 
centuries, they spread the characteristics of Ionian art. Himera, the 
native city of Stesichorus, was colonized both by Chalcidian lonians 
and by Dorians from the Peloponnesus. From the .Chalcidian side 
we may suppose that Stesichorus took the wings with which he en- 
dowed his description of Geryon ; for the triple body we must look 
elsewhere, within the circle of influences which dominated the second 
class of vase paintings mentioned above. The Chest of Cypselus gives 
us the clue. Even if this work was not distinctively Corinthian, as 
Klein has maintained {Euphron.j p. 62), it certainly belonged to the 
southern tendencies from which Athens was at this time learning 
with unflagging diligence. In all the Attic vases Greryon is triple- 
bodied and triple-headed, and has six legs and six arms, but no 
wings. The two Ehodian vases mentioned above are either Attic, 
or are practically so in this particular. These two classes, then, 
give us a criterion for determining the origin of a representation 
found elsewhere. 
We may now turn to the largest statue of Geryon from Cyprus.* 



1 Compare the bronze statuette of 

the Mus6e de Lyon, Gazette Archkolo- 

gique, 1880, PI. 22. 

3 Measurements according to the 

metrical scale : — 

Height on left, .40 

*' on right, .46 

*« of base, .04 

Across shoulders of body on left, .1 1 
•* " «» «« in middle, .125 

«• " " »• on right, .116 

Total width of three shields, .41 



Diameter of shield, .165 

Oirth of body around hips, .64 

Length of foot, .10 

Width of foot across toes, .045 

Height of Perseus on shield, .102 

** *' lion-slayer on left, .085 

Width across his head by nose, .025 

** across his shoulders, .03 

«* of body at his belt, .015 

Length of his foot, .01 
Stretch of his feet from toe to heel, .05 

Height of lion-slayer on right, .09 
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It has been often published * and does not need illustration, with the 
exception of the shields, which have never been adequately given. 
These have been drawn to the original size from careful measure- 
ments and then reduced for our cut. On the whole, it represents 
very fairly all that can be made out. The heads of the figures 
forming the statue are gone (but see below, p. 213), with the necks 
and part of the shoulders. The right arm is raised and broken off at 
the wrist. The monster was represented according to the Attic type, 
with three heads, three bodies, six arms, and six legs, and wingless. 
The heads should have been helmeted, and the right arms should 
have brandished spears, while the left protect the body by the small 
round shields. A close tunic reaches to the knees, but there are no 
indications of greaves, which are commonly shown on vase paintings. 
The feet are treated curiously. It is a law in archaic sculpture that 
the left foot shall be advanced. This law is followed in tiie foot to 
our right, but the other two have their toes turned in the opposite 
direction as if for right feet. Notwithstanding this, the legs behind 
are set so far to our left of those in front that they appear in the 
position of right legs. The three legs in front are shaped in Cypriote 
manner into a semblance of the human limb, but of modelling one 
cannot speak; those behind are still worse. The three separate 
bodies are outlined behind sufficiently to show distinctly that the 
triple form was intended, and at the waist a thick belt 1^ inches 
wide, painted red, follows the undulations thus formed from one side 
to the other. The stone is the native poroSy easily cut by hand 
instruments, and underneath the body their traces are left without 
smoothing, and reveal an interesting fact. Flat chisels of different 
widths were employed. Two of them have left grooves so deep in 
the soft material that their widths can be measured accurately. 
One was three-eighths and the other five-eighths of an inch wide. 

The shields are small and round (see cut), like those of the vase 
paintings, and, like them further they have their blazons, though 
these are more elaborate, to the degree that the artist had a larger 
space to fill. The vase painter is content with a bird, or ox head, or 
Gorgon's head; here we have whole scenes: Perseus decapitating 
Medusa, with Athena standing by ; Ajax carrying off the dead body of 
Achilles from the battle-field, with a warrior as spectator; a centaur 
and . Such elaborate decorations of shields is familiar in litera- 
ture from the Shield of Achilles, the Hesiodic Shield, the Septem of 

1 Doell*s Katalog., 1873, 4 ; Cesnola, No. 644 ; Perrot, Hitt. de Vart, ill. p. 
Cyprus, p. 166 ; Cesnola, AUas, i. PI. 88, 676 ; Boscher, Lex, Myth., i. p. 1833, etc. 
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^sohjlue, etc. The artist has employed both lelief and paint, the 
latter apfJied especially to the relief, not to the whole aorfaoe, at 
least of the shield on the left. It ie of the ordinary red, and often 
where it is apparently gone it will reappear apoo the application of 
a wet sponge. It is not applied with any greater artistic skill than 
the relief is carved, and the execution of this is clumsy and paerile. 
The shield on the left, which is most complete, shows us Athena 
armed with helmet, lance, and roond buckler. The helmet is of the 
style seen upon the Ajax of the Francis rase, upon one of the heads 
of Geryon on the Ezekias-Qeiyon vase, and in general it is a common 
type in the sixth century. The crest is a h^h ridge, extending 
before and behind, and the cheek-pieces, being lowered, come to a 
point in front below the chin, making it look at first sight as if the 




goddess had a beard. In the present condition of the stone it is not 
easy to make out all the details, and about some minor points there 
is opportunity for difference of opinion. The helmet behind seems 
to end in a flap or piece to protect the neck, as often. The lowered 
spear and the buckler are held in the right hand, the buckler beii^ 
ornamented with a " Catheriue's wheel " indicated in red. The neck 
of the figure also shows traces of red. The goddess's left hand is 
raised in exhortation to Perseus. A short, plun tunic reaches 
below her knees. Perseus stands looking in the conventional manner 
away from the Gorgon to Athena. He has no helmet, but thick 
hair falls to his shoulders, and he is bearded. A close-fitting tonic 
descends below his hips, belted in at the waist by a girdle indicated in 
red, not sculptured. Bed also appears on the lips, arms, legs to the 
knees, apparently stopping there, but distinct apon one foot, the 
other being destroyed. Archaic art habitually presents the front of 
the body to the spectator, but here the arms seem to be managed as 
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if it were the back that is visible. The sword is naturally in the 
right hand, and the left reaches forward beyond the body and grasps 
a neck of one of the snakes of the Gtorgon's head. Since the arm is 
thus hidden by the body, it is naively prolonged to make up for it. 
Of the two lion-slayers carved upon the tunic of our statue below the 
shields, the one facing the left has the sword-arm behind the body, 
and that is similarly prolonged ; the other, facing the right, has the 
left arm covered, and this is lengthened extravagantly in order to 
grasp the paw of the lion. In these cases also it would be simplest 
to regard the person's back as turned to the spectator. The arms of 
Egyptian statues are sometimes lengthened in this way (Perrot, Hist, 
de Vart, i. Fig. 165), and the horns of the charging bull in the Baphio 
cup (Ephemeria ArcJiaiologik4, 1889-90 PI. ix.), etc. 

The Gorgon is represented with full face to the front, as usual, 
and with the legs bent in the common running scheme, to denote 
swiftness. Three snakes rise from her head, and a shorter one falls 
on each side of her cheeks. Her ears are large and high, her eyes 
tilted up at the comers, her cheeks full and round, her mouth drawn 
up in unison with the round visage and filled with vicious teeth, her 
tongue lolling in bestial manner. She is clad in a short tunic, and 
both arms are raised as if in terror at Perseus' touch. In another 
instant her head will be severed. The act just precedes that of the 
Selinus metope, where the sword is already doing its work, and pre- 
cedes by a longer interval the scene on the beautiful sarcophagus of 
the Cesnola collection, where the head is already in the wallet of 
Perseus, and Pegasus and Ghrysaor are springing from the severed 
neck. There Medusa has four wings ; here she has none. This is 
rare but not unprecedented, as the Selinus metope bears witness, 
and the description of the Hesiodic Shield (Turtwftngler, Boscher's 
Lex. Myth,, i. p. 1709). Wings, as has been said before, belong 
especially to the lonian-Ohalcidian preferences, though occurring in 
Attic. The absence of wings, then, only raises a presumption in 
favour of an Attic origin ; but another feature is a distinct proof. 
The Gk)rgon in lonian-Ohalcidian work throughout is clad in a long 
garment, and the hindrance which this would naturally present to 
the idea of swift flight is removed by the wings, frequently four, of 
which two are recurved. On the other hand, in Attic, Peloponnesian, 
and Sicilian art the short garment is typical, in Attic throughout the 
black-figure period, but Ionic influences appear in a red-figure vase, 
as might be expected (Furtwtogler, loc. cit., pp. 1710-1711). Ordi- 
narily one arm is raised, and the other sunk in the running scheme. 
p 
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It is rare that both are raised or both lowered. In our case there 
may be a special reason for both being raised. 

The subject of the central shield has never been recognized in 
any publication, so far as I know. The relief is somewhat muti- 
lated, and a few points are not clear; but the general design is 
unmistakable. It represents the rescue of the dead body of Achilles 
from the Trojans. This finds brief mention in the Odyssey (v. 309, 
xxiv. 37-43), but the rescue is not attributed to Ajax. The account 
of the struggle over the corpse and its conveyance to camp by the 
Telamonian Ajax was given in detail by Arctinus (eighth century) 
in his jEthiopis. An abstract is found in Proclus (Kinkel, Epici 
Cfroedj p. 34) : " After a heavy battle had been fought over the 
body, Ajax took it up and bore it away to the ships, while Odysseus 
kept back the Trojans." It is to Dictys Cretensis (iv. 11) that we 
owe in literature the detail that Ajax bore it away on his shoul- 
der ; but this must have been the original conception, not that of 
the Pasquino group, as proved by a number of Attic vase paintings, 
of which the Francois vase, to be assigned to the first half of the 
sixth century, is the earliest. Here the scene is repeated on each 
handle with slight variations. On one Ajax carries a spear in his 
right and holds the body of Achilles over his back with the left; 
on the other he has no weapon, and employs both arms in holding 
the body on his shoulder. In both he is in complete armour, helmet, 
corslet and greaves, without chiton. His helmet is of the same 
pattern as on our shield. He is hastening on a run. Achilles has 
been stripped of all armour and clothing. The effect of "long- 
stretching death" is produced by making his feet drag on the 
ground behind, and his hands reach the feet of Ajax in front, while 
his long hair pours toward the earth. Ajax is bearded, Achilles 
beardless. They are designated by their names inscribed on the 
background. On our shield Ajax faces in the opposite direction, 
toward the left, and wears helmet, tunic, and buckler. The face is 
badly mutilated, but the helm is the same as that of Athena and 
Achilles and the third figure in front. Ajax walks; he does not 
run. Achilles wears a helmet and tunic. The artist of the Fran- 
cis vase represented the corpse as lying naturally upon its stomach, 
on the shoulder of Ajax ; ours has preferred a tour de force, making 
difficulties in his ignorance, compelling the corpse to lie upon its 
back and bend pliantly, willy nilly.* It still faces the foe, it is true, 

1 This feature may come from the Cypriote silver-gilt bowls, where the 
scheme of the coxpse-bearer on the body also rests upon its back (Perrot» 
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but it is left exposed to every weapon. The effect produced in the 
Francois vase by the dowufalling hair is here given by the phime 
of the helm, showing that the projection in front and rear is horse- 
hair. The arms are quite inorganic, but the death effect is well 
rendered. Where the body is concealed by the head of Ajax, it is 
supposed not to exist, as in the case of the arm of Perseus ; but it 
cannot be denied that the picture of '^ong-stretching death" is 
enhanced by this unconscious device. The figure in front, appar- 
ently holding a spear, one need not try to name. He belongs to the 
frequent class in vase paintings, male or female, introducing a 
spectator into the scene ^ and filling the space. 

The last shield on the right is so badly injured, that it is impos- 
sible to determine the scene. A centaur with human forelegs, 
whose human body has disappeared, is all that can be established. 
In front of the advanced foreleg is an object which may be the end 
of a branch carried in the hand of the centaur, as frequently, and 
some slight remains of carving at the margin of the shield on the 
right, show that something filled the field here. Centaurs with human 
forelegs occur on Attic vases of the sixth century, as elsewhere. 

The figures carved upon the chiton of the statue, below the 
shields, present a twofold repetition of the common oriental scheme 
of the lion-slayer, approaching the type of the Greek Hercules, but 
not fully identical with it (cf. Furtwangler, loc. cU., pp. 2144-2146). 
The man facing the left seizes the lion by the throat with one hand 
and holds the raised sword in the other. He is clad in a short tunic 
or corslet like the figures on the shields, and his belt is in relief. 
His hair is thick and long, falling quite to the shoulders, and his 
nose is of the large and prominent Cypriote type. His lips also 
protrude, even more than those of the Perseus. The corresponding 
figure stands back to back with him, and differs from him but 
slightly. The face is mutilated, and red appears on his arms and 
on his legs as far as his knees. In build, the figures are short and 
stocky, and may be pronounced distinctively Cypriote. Both lions 
have wide-open mouths, and show, as usual, a rather better knowl- 
edge of form and workmanship than the human beings. 

In attempting to define the period to which this statue is to be 

loe. cU,y ill. Figs. 96, 546, 562) ; but when the attempt is made to unite the 

the position there is more natural, Cypriote scheme with the Greek, 
since the body is held under the arms, ^ Also a Homeric trait. See Mer- 

and the neck rests upon the shoulder riam, PhcB<ician8, p. 76, on line 106. 
of the bearer. The difficulty enters 
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assigned, it is clear from the foregoing that its triple form is the 
one most familiar in Attic vase x>ainting8y and that the designs on 
the shields are equally familiar in the same field, the Ajax-Achilles 
scene being chiefly confined in early art to these. The short garment 
of Medusa points to Attic origin, and the beard of Perseus does 
likewise, since he is beardless in Chalcidian examples, but bearded 
on a Corinthian vase, and both bearded and beardless in Attic art 
(Loeschcke, Arch, Zeit,, xxxviiL p. 29 9q.), All indications point 
to the period of black-figure vases, especially the " Catherine wheel " 
on the shield of Athena, and the centaur's human forelegs. Further- 
more, Perseus in elder art has only the sword as weapon ; in red- 
figure vases he is armed with the sickle, and in Alexandrian times 
with the harpe proper; that is, the sword with a projecting point at 
the side near the end (Loeschcke, loc, ciL). Other indications tend 
to limit the date to the later years of the period, in particular the 
tilted almond eye; it is not the round eye of the earlier stage. 
Hence the statue belongs, in my opinion, in the latter half of the 
sixth century and probably toward the end of it. I quite agree 
with those who think that the conception of the (Jeryon myth is 
purely Greek, and it seems to me established so far as our evidence 
goes, that it became familiar in art to the Cypriotes through the 
Athenian channel, from vase paintings, and possibly from terra- 
cottas, the two means by which Cyprus most frequently kept pace 
with the progress of Greek art, as did Etruria and Sicily.^ 

If this be so, the results of more recent excavations add further 
testimony to our determination of the date for our statue. At 
Marion and Salamis in Cyprus, Attic black-figure vases have been 
found belonging to the latter half of the sixth century, and not much 
later than the Ionian Revolt in which Cyprus took part. On the 
other hand she was practically cut off from Greece after the Persian 
wars for the greater part of the fifth century. Bed-figure vases 
have been discovered in Cyprus, but they are rare before the fourth 
century. 

Objections to the date assigned, on the ground of cl\imsy and in- 
artistic execution of the work, can have no weight here ; it has too 
many parallels in Cypriote art, where laxness and lack of finish are 
the rule rather than the exception. Our artist is to be judged 
chiefly by his reliefs, and relief work in stone was very rare in early 

1 We may compare in particular the archaic females of the Athenian Acrop- 
terracotta heads of thoroughly Athe- olis, found iu Sicily (Kekole, Die Ter- 
nian type, reproducing the marble rakotten von Sicilieriy ii. PL L, v.). 
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Cypriote art. He betrays his Cypriote blood, even while essaying 
Greek subjects and style, as usual. 

With this statue were found two heads (AtlaSf i. Nos. 391, 392), 
each of which had the face split away just in front of the ears. The 
split probably represents an old seam in the stone (observable in 
other objects of the collection) extending down into the body, the 
shoulders of which are split off at the back in the same way to right 
and left. The size of the heads is such as to render it possible that 
they belonged to the statue, and the conformation of the ears adds to 
the possibility. Only one of the four ears is wrought out in full, the 
others being roughly indicated. This is the usual method when 
heads stand rather closely together or have the ear hidden. We 
should thus be led, in restoring the heads to their places, to put the 
best ear outside, to our right, and the other head next in order, the 
third being lost. These facts, added to that of the similarity of 
the cleavage in the heads and the shoulders, give great weight to the 
supposition that we have here the original heads. The helmet fits 
close to the head, but, instead of a crest like those represented on 
the shields, it has in each case a round knob, the point of which 
leans forward, instead of backward as on the common Cypriote helm. 
Another distinction from the ordinary Cypriote helmet is the rounded 
fillet which encircles the back, running forward toward the temples. 
Below this is a narrow projecting flap resting on the short hair. 
Apparently a similar knob is to be seen on the helmets of the bronze 
three-headed G^eryon mentioned above (note 1, page 206) judging 
from the plate, as well as upon the warrior's helmet from Selinus, 
Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdlery No. 292. 

The two small groups of Greryon (Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 156 ; AtlaSy 
i. Nos. 389, 390) deserve a few words. 

The larger one ^ has the middle head still in a fair state of preser- 
vation ; the right arms are preserved in part, and the left, holding 
the shields, are blocked out. The two outside bucklers are damaged 

^ Measurements : — 
Greatest height, 
Height to break of neck, 
Total width across shoulders, 
Width of shoulders on right, 

** *» ** in middle, 
Total width of shields, 
Diameter of middle shield, 
Height of head. 
Width of head, 



.12 


Length of beard. 


.009 


.08 


From beard to nose, 


.0055 


.172 


Length of nose, 


.0095 


.0686 


Nose to helm. 


.004 


.06 


Height of crest, 


.007 


.154 


Length of eye, 


.007 


.065 


Width of eye. 


.003 


.046 


»» »» neck. 


.0185 


.024 


" " belt. 


.008 
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at the outer edges, and the legs of the figure are gone, though a 
portion of the body below the shields remains, enough to show that 
the left foot was advanced in all three cases. The body on our left 
is turned somewhat toward its right, as if the figure was intended 
to be seen as a whole from our left, as in the case of the largest 
statue ; and as there the shield on the left overlaps the adjacent 
one, though the last on the right overlaps the middle one, instead 
of being covered by it as before. The right arms were raised, and 
probably brandished spears. The backs of the figures show a greater 
attempt to separate them into distinct bodies, and the hips are more 
prominent behind. As before, a belt follows the flow of the backs 
from shield to shield. The shoulders are pretty well preserved, 
and the necks on either side are broken off near their middle. The 
head is protected by a close-fitting helmet with a short, comblike 
crest, and without the thick fillet round the back. Heavy hair, 
bunched like the Assyrian, but smooth, rests on the shoulders, and 
the beard is out square as in the Assyrianized Cypriote heads, where 
straight strisB take the place of the Assyrian curls in the ornamenta- 
tion of the beard. The mouth and eyes are horizontal, and the nose 
is not aquiline, but rather Greek. The right eye tends to the trian- 
gular shape. In the left eye this is less marked. The upper lip is 
shaved, and the beard forms a definite ridge along its edge against 
the cheek. To judge from the head, this group is probably older 
than the largest statue. 

The shields were roughly decorated with geometric figures; at 
least, the one on the left bears the semblance of a wheel, the others 
being indistinct. Below the shields, on the front of the body hol- 
lowed out toward the legs, are also some figures very roughly 
scratched. On the left is an animal with horns and a hump on its 
back, no doubt intended as a zebu, probably with reference to the 
cattle of Geryon, as we shall see below. Next there seems to be a 
lion with tail curved into a spiral. The third figure is a quadruped, 
but too sketchy and indistinct to be made out. 

The smallest of the three statues ^ exhibits hasty execution. The 
back is quite flat, except the heads and arms, of which the right are 
raised as before, and the left hold the shields. Enough remains of 
the legs to show that the left were advanced. The faces are much 



1 Measurements: 




Diameter of shield, 


.02 


Ldth of shoulders. 


.076 


Height of head» 


.022 


" " entire body, 


.062 


Width of head. 


.013 


«« <« shields, 


.07 


Height of face. 


.012 
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worn and the beards indistinct^ too much so to give criteria for 
determining the period, though they are certainly archaic. The 
eyes are horizontal and large. The head at the left has the chin 
thrown up and is turned somewhat sideways. The helmet resembles 
that of the preceding figure. The head on the right has been shaved 
down till all semblance of humanity is gone. The shields are so 
far from overlapping that they do not touch. They were orna- 
mented with rude designs. On the left is a human figure in the 
attitude of Eurytion threatening with a stone, as on the relief to be 
described. On the middle shield is a dog seated on its haunches. 
It is impossible to determine what was oa the third. 

The last monument in this series is a bas-relief which adorned 
one side, presumably the front, of the base of the colossal statue 
of Hercules in the Muse\im. The other sides of the stone were not 
sculptured. It has been published many times (Doell's KcUcUogf 
Taf . 11, 8 ; Gesnola, Cyprua, p. 136, AtlaSj No. 912 ; Ceccaldi, Monvr 
ments de Cypre, pp. 55-56 ; Perrot, Hist,, iii. p. 574 ; Boscher, Lex. 
Myth, J L p. 1635; Brunn-Bruckmann, Taf. 207; Brunn, Oriechische 
KunstgeschicJUe, i. p. 114), best in the Brunn-Bruckmann photo- 
graphic reproduction. It represents the first scene of the Geryon 
episode, when Hercules is slaying the dog Orthrus with his arrows, 
and is threatened by Eurytion with a stone and with a tree caught 
up as a weapon. His cattle are startled, and some are running. 
Ceccaldi, who first published upon it (Rev. Arch,, 1872, p. 223), 
assigned it to the period of the Sargonids, and conceived the curious 
notion that the dog was armed with a natural lance. This is 
repeated by Perrot, who adds reassuringly that this is a strange 
detail which is reproduced by none of the mon\iments of a later 
date. On this point the Germans have not gone wrong. Doell 
correctly pronounced it an arrow from the bow of Hercules piercing 
one of the three necks, while the hero is in the act of drawing 
another arrow from his quiver. The lower part of the bow is really 
visible on the stone, somewhat as Doell gives it 

Klein (Euphranios, p. 63) regards this relief as one which pre- 
serves best the archetype of the myth, and declares that its style 
was still wholly under the influence of Assyrian-Phoenician art, and 
intimates that it belongs to a very early period (C. Smith, Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, v. p. 182). Brunn also considers it a product 
of the Sargonid epoch, and calls it the first representation of a Greek 
myth with which we meet (Or. Kunstgeschichte, i. p. 114). It may 
be granted that the Assyrian manner is shown by the arrangement 
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of the scene in different planes, but the story of the myth requires 
a mountainous district, and the post of Hercules is distinctly 
upon a height, while the herdsman and his cattle are naturally in 
the lower ground.^ Hence this factor must be allowed its weight, 
exhibiting thus far the Greek element in the composition. Brunn 
dwells upon the Assyrian pattern of the tree, and adds that the 
imitation in the hair and beard of Eurytion is unmistakable. In 
the last particulars we join issue with him decidedly. The beard is 
not of the habitual square cut of the Assyrian, and it is rather 
longer than the Assyrian ; while the hair, in its length and in its 
falling upon the breast, instead of behind upon the shoulders, is 
wholly un-Assyrian. Perrot has also appealed to the Assyrian 
aquiline nose ; but in this he has been misled by Ceccaldi's drawing. 
The original exhibits a stumpy, brutal nose, and a head in its 
entirety such as Greek art gave to monsters and barbarous creatures 
in the sixth century. A good example is that of the Centaurs on 
the Cseretanian hydria, AnnaXi d. InstUut., 1863, Tav. E ; Roscher, 
Lex, Myth,, ii. p. 1042. Perrot adds to the Assyrian features of 
the relief the hump-backed cattle ; but these were native to Cyprus, 
and the artist has depicted what he was accustomed to see about 
him, just as the Chalcidian vase painter put the white ox of Eubcea 
into the herd of Geryon (Gerhard, Auserl Vasen, ii. Taf. 105; 
Eoscher, Lex, Myth,, i. p. 1631), and Euphronius the short-horns 
of Attica (Klein, Euphron,, p. 55). It may be added that the zebu, 
which was known to the Greeks as the Carian ox, was also made to 
do duty for the herd of Geryon on the bronze medallion of Caracalla, 
struck for the town of Blaundus, in southwestern Phrygia (Roscher, 
Lex, Myth,, i. p. 1638). Consequently our relief as a whole exhibits 
but a very slight tinge of anything that can be rightly regarded as 
Assyrian. On the other hand, the pure Greek spirit that breathes 
through the whole form of Hercules and of Eurytion, their nudity, 
ingeniously emphasized by the background formed in the one case 
by the lion's skin, and in the other by the short square garment, 
together with the animation of the herd, prove that it belongs to 
an epoch when the Greek tide from the west had swept over- 
whelmingly into Cyprus and dominated its plastic methods. That 

^ A similar device for a somewhat are fitting in four zones, some from 

similar purpose from Greece itself, may the back of the gigantic horse against 

be seen on the Corinthian vase, Jahr- opponents on a level with them in the 

buck d, Irut, vii. Taf. 2, where the uppermost zone. 
Greeks issuing from the Trojan horse 
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this epoch can have been as early as the first half of the seventh 

century is forbidden by all the evidence that has thus far come from 

Cyprus or Hellas. On the contrary, the whole style and treatment 

of the work is that of the second half of the sixth century, as has 

been succinctly stated already by Cecil Smith {Journal of Hellenic 

Studies, V. p. 182), and by Furtwfingler (Eoscher, Lex. Myth., i. 

p. 2204) ; and the latter justly draws attention to the similarity of 

the form of Hercules to that on Cypriote coins of the fifth century. 

That the conception here again is largely due to Greek vase paintings 

hardly needs to be dwelt upon. 

A. C. Mebbiam. 




Hercules, Hydra, and Crab. 

Thb myth of the Hydra is one of those Imninous creations by 
which the poetic spirit of the Greek was continually embodying in 
concrete form the operations of nature, and making their essence 
immortal to the sense by the imaginative power with which they 
were imbued. A narrow strip of coast land, hemmed between moun- 
tain and sea, gradually formed by streams bursting from the foot- 
hills, and finally producing marsh and malarious exhalations — this 
was enough material for the poetic alembic to create a deadly mon- 
ster with multitudinous snaky heads and long, trailing, snaky coils, 
out of whose many mouths poured so foul and poisonous a vapour 
that it destroyed those who approached its den or passed that way. 
The efforts of man to eradicate the pest are personified in the hero 
Hercules and his constant friend and helper lolaus, who undertook 
to slay the monster and rid the land of it. They typify advancing 
civilization, which conquers the wild powers of nature and amelior- 
ates the condition of man. The persistent character of the malarious 
influence, which is no sooner thought to be quelled than it bursts 
out afresh, is vividly portrayed by the experience of Hercules, who 
found that where a head was cut off or bruised two immediately 
grew in its place. The cleansing power of fire was at last resorted 
to, and the pest was destroyed. 

The Hydra myth is referred to in the Theogony of Hesiod (313- 
316), but briefly and without detail. Alcseus, Simonides, Euripides, 
are chiefly concerned with the varying number of the snaky heads. 
Apollodorus (ii. 5. 2) offers us the fullest account which we possess 
among Greek sources. It contains certain distinct features worthy of 
notice. The Hydra is large of body and has nine heads. Hercules 
mounts his chariot, and lolaus drives him to the den, where the 
horses are stayed, and Hercules seeks the monster. As she issues 
from her lurking-place the combat is joined. She involves one of 
his feet in her folds, and he attacks her heads with his club without 
success, as two spring forth where one is bruised. A huge crab also 
oomes to her assistance and lays hold of his foot Killing this, the 
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hero calls lolaus to his aid, who sears the wounds and bars their 
growth, and the victory is won* 

Some have thought that the account of ApoUodorus goes back to 
Panyasis in the fifth century, and have found support for their 
theory by the statement of the Pseudo-Eratosthenes {Catast, 11) 
that the episode of the crab was related in the Heradea of Panyasis. 
But this authority does not aver that Panyasis invented the story, 
and it is much more likely that all its salient features are due to 
some earlier poet, probably Pisander of Rhodes (Pans. ii. 27. 4), as 
was the case with the Geryon myth ; and, as there, the proof comes 
from the works of art which present these features prior to the time 
of Panyasis. It is true that we cannot deny the possibility of the 
origination of such a story in art alone, and that it then made its 
way into literature; but this is not the usual course, and the per- 
sistency of the type is against it. 

Among the labours of Hercules the conflict with the Hydra was a 
favourite subject with the artist, not only in vase painting, to which 
it was best adapted, but also in sculpture, coins, and gems. These 
representations may be divided into three classes : — 

I. Those in which lolaus is present, but not yet engaged in the 
conflict. 

II. Those in which lolaus is assisting to subdue the monster. 

III. Those which, for the convenience of the artist or by the 
confinement of his space, abridge the representation to Hercules and 
the Hydra alone. 

The subject has been treated with great detail many times, 
especially by Welcker, Annali d, Instituto, xiv., 1842, p. 163; Monu- 
menti d, Inst, iii. T. 46 ; Konitzer, Herdkles und die Hydra, Breslau, 
1861 ; J. Schneider, Die Zwdlf Kdmpfe des Herakles in der dUeren 
griechischen Kunst; and Furtw&ngler, Koscher, Lex, Myth,, i. sub voc, 
Herakles, The present paper is concerned with one phase of it 
chiefly, and that a limited one ; those instances, namely, in which 
the crab appears as an antagonist of the hero. The accompanying 
iUustration (Fig. 1), is from a mutilated group found by General di 
Cesnola at Golgos with other sculptures relating to Hercules, and now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art It has already been published 
in the Atlas, i. No. 92, PL xxvii. Its significance was recognized by 
me several years ago, directly after it was put upon exhibition at 
the building in Central Park, but I have seen no published allusion 
to it as a representation of the Hydra conflict, except in Furtwtog- 
ler's article as cited above. The material of this group is not ^<sand- 
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stone/' as he there thinks (p. 211^), but is calcareous (poros), as is 
habitual with these Cypriote sculptures. He is also wrong in his 
conjecture that the serpent heads of Nos. 76, 77, Atlasy belong to the 
same group. The vanquished serpent body and neck on the left of 
our figure give a criterion for the size of the heads and necks of the 
group, and it may be said positively that those of Nos. 76, 77, are 
too large. The group was carved out of a single stone, the slab now 
remaining forming the base upon which the figures stood. This 
base was apparently fastened to its support by two large tenons, the 
holes for which are visible on either side of the slab. The group 
has been broken away, leaving only those parts which were attached 
to the base. We see the feet of the heroes, the crab, the twofold 




Fig. 1. 

body of the Hydra, and one of the necks stricken to the ground. 
The dimensions of the feet indicate that the group was about two 
feet in height.* 

The presence of the crab upon the monuments to be assigned to 
classes I. and II., as designated above, is indicative of the early 
period of Greek art, probably from the time of Pisander to the close 
of the sixth century. It has not been found upon any of the red- 
figure vases. The instances known may be distributed as follows: — 

I. The Poros Pediment of the Acropolis at Athens, a low relief 
assigned to the seventh century or the beginning of the sixth. The 
Hydra occupies the right half of the pediment, its snaky coils 
serving helpfully to fill the narrowing space toward the comer. 



^ Measurements: — 

Total length of slab, .63 m. 

Greatest width of slab, .23 

Least width of slab, .18 

Length of right foot of lolaus, .00 

Length of left foot of lolaus, .10 

Width of left foot of lolaus, .048 

Length of body of crab, .08 



Width of body of crab, .08 m. 

Height of left claw, .03 

Width of body of Hydra, .08 

Length of snake to left, .25 

Length of body to right, .20 

Height of body, .07 
Distance between body and 

right foot of Hercules, .05 
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Hercules attacks the monster from the left with his club. Some of 
the heads are already beaten down. Behind him lolaus, with one 
foot in the chariot, holds the four horses by the reins, but turns his 
head to watch the conflict The horses' heads are lowered, as if 
sniffing at the enormous crab, which seems to rise up toward them 
as far as the limits of the pediment will permit. In this case the 
artist has made the crab serve the purpose of filling the angle of the 
pediment, instead of bringing it into the conflict as active participant 
against Hercules. He may have replied to critics that he had 
chosen the moment when the crab was stiU on its way to the hero 
from the sea. 

II. 1. Vase from iEgina, in Breslau (Mon. d. Inst, loc, cU,, No. 2). 
A chariot with horses stands at either end of the scene, waiting ; the 
reins are held by a groom. Hercules from the left is attacking the 
Hydra with the straight sword, lolaus on the right with the sickle- 
shaped sword. The crab rises between the legs of Hercules. 

2. Vase in Berlin (Mon. d. Inst., No. 1). Hercules is on the left 
using the sickle-shaped sword, lolaus on the right with a torch in 
each hand. The crab rises between the legs of Hercules till its fore 
claws reach his knees. 

3. Vase in Paris (Mon. d Inst., No. 6). Here the scene is divided 
into two panels, one on each side of the vase. On one side is 
Hercules wielding the sickle-shaped sword; on the other is lolaus 
with drawn bow, and Athena with her back turned to him, threaten- 
ing the crab, which rises before her with claws stretched up to their 
utmost. The style of this vase would bring it down toward the 
close of the period. 

4. Vase from Argos (Archdologische Zeitung, 1859, T. 125). On 
the extreme left are horses turned loose from the chariot. Then 
comes Athena, succeeded by one of the heroes slashing with the 
sickle-shaped sword. On the opposite side of the Hydra is a hero 
wielding an instrument with a straight handle and with two projec- 
tions at right angles to it. Conze called this a torch, and named the 
hero lolaus, as usual. Others have insisted that it must be Hercules in 
the unusual position on the right, employing a form of sickle-shaped 
sword. (See Schneider, loc. cit, p. 24.) Between the legs of this 
figure is the crab, rather lifeless than otherwise. These peculiar- 
ities, with several others connected with the vase, have led some to 
regard it as spurious, though it has been stoutly defended by Conze 
and is accepted by Furtwangler. It is true that there is a strong 
tendency throughout the black-figure period to make the protagonist 
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stone/' as he there thinks (p. 2199), but is calcareous (poros), as is 
habitual with these Cypriote sculptures. He is also wrong in his 
conjecture that the serpent heads of Nos. 76, 77, Atlas, belong to the 
same group. The vanquished serpent body and neck on the left of 
our figure give a criterion for the size of the heads and necks of the 
group, and it may be said positively that those of Nos. 76, 77, are 
too large. The group was carved out of a single stone, the slab now 
remaining forming the base upon which the figures stood. This 
base was apparently fastened to its support by two large tenons, the 
holes for which are visible on either side of the slab. The group 
has been broken away, leaving only those parts which were attached 
to the base. We see the feet of the heroes, the crab, the twofold 




Fig. 1. 

body of the Hydra, and one of the necks stricken to the ground. 
The dimensions of the feet indicate that the group was about two 
feet in height* 

The presence of the crab upon the monuments to be assigned to 
classes I. and II., as designated above, is indicative of the early 
period of Greek art, probably from the time of Pisander to the close 
of the sixth centuiy. It has not been found upon any of the red- 
figure vases. The instances known may be distributed as follows: — 

I. The Poros Pediment of the Acropolis at Athens, a low relief 
assigned to the seventh century or the beginning of the sixth. The 
Hydra occupies the right half of the pediment, its snaky coils 
serving helpfully to fill the narrowing space toward the comer. 



1 Measurements: — 

Total length of slab, .63 m. 

Greatest width of slab, .23 

Least width of slab, .18 

Length of right foot of lolaus, .00 

Length of left foot of lolaus, .10 

Width of left foot of lolaus, .048 

Length of body of crab, .08 



Width of body of crab, .08 m. 

Height of left claw, .03 

Width of body of Hydra, .08 

Length of snidce to left, .26 

Length of body to right, .20 

Height of body, .07 
Distance between body and 

right foot of Hercules, .05 
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Hercules attacks the monster from the left with his club. Some of 
the heads are already beaten down. Behind him lolaus, with one 
foot in the chariot, holds the four horses by the reins, but turns his 
head to watch the conflict The horses' heads are lowered, as if 
sniffing at the enormous crab, which seems to rise up toward them 
as far as the limits of the pediment will permit. In this case the 
artist has made the crab serve the purpose of filling the angle of the 
pediment, instead of bringing it into the conflict as active participant 
against Hercules. He may have replied to critics that he had 
chosen the moment when the crab was still on its way to the hero 
from the sea. 

II. 1. Vase from -^gina, in Breslau (Man. d. Inst,, loc. cit, No. 2). 
A chariot with horses stands at either end of the scene, waiting ; the 
reins are held by a groom. Hercules from the left is attacking the 
Hydra with the straight sword, lolaus on the right with the sickle- 
shaped sword. The crab rises between the legs of Hercules. 

2. Vase in Berlin (Mon. d. Inst., No. 1). Hercules is on the left 
using the sickle-shaped sword, lolaus on the right with a torch in 
each hand. The crab rises between the legs of Hercules till its fore 
claws reach his knees. 

3. Vase in Paris (Man. d. Inst., No. 5). Here the scene is divided 
into two panels, one on each side of the vase. On one side is 
Hercules wielding the sickle-shaped sword ; on the other is lolaus 
with drawn bow, and Athena with her back turned to him, threaten- 
ing the crab, which rises before her with claws stretched up to their 
utmost The style of this vase would bring it down toward the 
close of the period. 

4. Vase from Argos (Archdologische Zeitung, 1859, T. 125). On 
the extreme left are horses turned loose from the chariot. Then 
comes Athena, succeeded by one of the heroes slashing with the 
8ickle-shai)ed sword. On the opposite side of the Hydra is a hero 
wielding an instrument with a straight handle and with two projec- 
tions at right angles to it. Conze called this a torch, and named the 
hero lolaus, as usual Others have insisted that it must be Hercules in 
the unusual position on the right, employing a form of sickle-shaped 
sword. (See Schneider, loc. cit., p. 24.) Between the legs of this 
figure is the crab, rather lifeless than otherwise. These peculiar- 
ities, with several others connected with the vase, have led some to 
regard it as spurious, though it has been stoutly defended by Conze 
and is accepted by Furtwangler. It is true that there is a strong 
tendency throughout the black-figure period to make the protagonist 
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face the right, but there are many exceptions. {Cf. Loeschcke, ArcL 
Zeit, 1876, p. 113.) 

in. The coins of the Cretan town Phsastus show in the fourth 
century the abridged type of Hercules contending alone against the 
monster. He attacks from the right, and between his feet habitually 
rises the crab, as if to grasp his legs toward the knees. 

In no case thus far mentioned is the creature so placed as actually 
to seize the hero in its grip, much less bite his foot, as described in 
the story : — Q^um HercvUes cum Hydra adfontem Lemaeum depug- 
naret, hie Cancer Hercidis pedem morau deprehendit, ut PanyasU 
auctor dicity quern miraJtua Hercules ccUcatum contrivU (SchoL ad 
Cfermanici Aratea Fhoenomenay 146) ; I3aiccv avrov rov ?ro8a . . . Ovfiw- 
0€i9 S' 6 'HpoxA^ SoK€i r(^ voSi awOXatrat avrov (Ps.-Eratosth., Catast., 
11). The Cypriote slab is the only instance that I know where this 
feature of the myth is represented. The crab rests firmly upon the 
ground, and has seized the heel of the hero with a determination 
that justifies the anger of its antagonist, who would naturally fling 
it off and crush it to death beneath his heel. There is room for 
difference of opinion here as to which side of the slab was intended 
to be presented to the spectator. In the Atlas the usual scheme is 
followed, where Hercules attacks from the left, with the crab at his 
heel, and lolaus is on the right. In the drawing given above I have 
reversed the slab and brought the opposite side to the front. In 
support of this, various facts seem to telL As thus placed, the 
entire surface of the slab in view is more carefully smoothed than it 
is behind, and the space between the left foot of lolaus and the 
Hydra is not chiselled out down to the sole of the foot, but left at 
some height above it and rather rough in surface. This is not the 
case with the space between the left foot of Hercules and the body 
of the Hydra; on the contrary, it is brought to a proper surface, and 
the foot is well outlined. Again, from this point of view the crab 
is given its deserved prominence, and the left claw exhibits the fact 
that the artist has taken the trouble to sculpture quite through 
between the two nippers, as he did not do with the right claw, and 
he has also given the left one a better articulation to the body than 
he has done on the other side. The left claw also grasps more of 
the heel, as it strikes the foot in front of the ankle bone, while the 
other grasps it behind the bone. All this seems to show that the 
crab was intended to be seen from the left side, and it may be 
added that the entire arrangement of the scene appears to favour 
this. Sufficient evidence has already been cited to show that such 
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a scheme is admissible, and a second group to be described below 
adds to the probability. 

The tail of the Hydra is now broken away before it reaches 
Hercules' right foot, and must have sloped suddenly to an abrupt 
ending near his toe. This is seen in vase paintings also {M(yii, d. 
Inst., lac. cU., Ko. 3). We have no means of deciding what weapons 
were employed^ but the utter deadness of the snake between the 
feet of lolaus would seem to argue the torch in his hands. 

In endeavouring to fix the date of this monument it is to be ob- 
served that the feet alone can be employed as a criterion. Nothing 
else gives any clue. The position of the feet is that usual in archaic 
art, the left advanced before the right; but the shape is not long and 
flat, as in the early archaic, but rather short and plump. They have 
lost much of their original outline, but still exhibit fair modelling, 
with proper regard to the length and shape of the toes, and a certain 
feeling for the tense strain of the conflict. These facts, and general 
considerations of Cypriote art history, lead me to assign the slab to 
a period not far from 500 b.c. 

The drawings on the following page represent a smaller group in 
the same collection, but hitherto unpublished.^ Some of its features 
are not altogether clear. 

To all appearances the stone is complete on the front and back 
and on the left end, but broken at the right. So far as is shown by 
the part preserved, the crab was omitted from the scene. On the 
left (Fig. 2) is seen the right foot of one of the heroes, unexpectedly 
planted quite at right angles to the line of action and rather beyond its 
field. Ko definite remains of the left foot are visible. It cannot be 
conceived as resting beneath the broken extremity of the monster's 
body, although this curves upward there in all its lines and rests on 
an elevation about the height of the foot ; for there is no evidence 
of a continuation of the foot to the body which must have existed. 
Neither could the foot have been supported on the body of the 
serpent, unless upon the part now broken away, and this would not 
be a natural position. At the opposite end of the scene the warrior 
has set his sandalled foot firmly upon what seems at first sight the 



^ Measurements: — 








Greatest length of slab, 


.18 m. 


Length of foot on right, 


.04 m. 


Least length of slab, 


.155 


Width of ankle at break, 


,03 


Width of slab, 


.085 


" hand, 


.02 


Length of foot on the left, 


.037 


Length of snaky body, 


.125 


Width of foot on the left, across 


Width of main body across 




toes, 


.017 


break, 


.03 
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sole of a latge foot extendit^ into a thick leg resting upon its knee. 
Ab this, however, is tlie thickest part of the whole complex, I con- 
jecture that it represents the main body of the monster, which rose 
higher and then branohed ofE into the smaller snaky member. This 




Fig. 2. 

again descended by a curve and turned to the right, behind the body, 
and passed off toward the hero, where its extremity is lost with the 
remainder of the stone at that end. The right hand of the hero 
here grasps the handle of a sickle-sword, which encircles the side of 




FlK' 3. 

the Hydra (Fig. 3), and he is in the act of drawing it toward him 
with all his force, sickle-fashion, to slash open the body. The 
handle bends somewhat in the hand and protrudes beyond the little 
finger in a well-formetl knob. The forefinger is pressed against the 
blade to steady the blow. There can be little doubt that this hero 
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is Hercules, stationed on the right, as in the previous group. The 
longest portion of the snake is cross-hatched to represent scales ; 
but the part in the foreground (Fig. 2), held down by the sandalled 
foot, is smooth. It bears a few traces of red paint, and these are 
quite numerous on the sandaL The workmanship of the group is 
hasty and careless, and leaves the period in doubt One groove 
shows the use of a flat chisel, five-sixteenths of an inch wide. 

A. C. Mebbiah. 



Onomatopoetic Words in Latin. 

Quintilian's dictum with regard to the occurrence of mimetic 
words in Latin is sufficiently well known : 'Ovo/iaroirocta qtUdenif id 
est 'Jktio nominiSy Oraeds inter maximas habita virtuJtes^ nobis vix 
permittitur; et sunt plurima ita posita ab eis qui sermonem prinU 
fecerunt aptantes affectibus vocem: nam 'mugitus' et 'sibilus' et 
' murmur ' inde venerunt. Deinde, tamquam consummxxJta sint omnia 
nihil generare audemus ipsi cum multa cotidie db antiquis Jicta m^ori- 
antur; vix iUa quae waroirffUifa vocarU qwae ex vocibus in usum receptis 
quocunque modo dedinantur, nobis permiUimus} 

This passage is only one of a number regarding which it is always 
necessary to bear in mind that the author's standpoint is that of 
the professional grammarian and rhetorician who is giving voice in 
Latin to the dicta that his predecessors, Greeks by birth, set forth 
in their native language. Quintilian discourses of both linguistic 
and literary questions, and his illustrations and examples are in the 
main drawn from the orators and writers of Bome ; but his mental 
attitude is in many respects that of the men who looked upon the 
Romans with a touch of the '^ certain condescension in foreigners " 
which Lowell has immortalized for Americans. It was quite natu- 
ral, in a field which had been first opened to the Romans by Greek 
instructors, and in which the models, the text-books, and the tradi- 
tions were all of Greek origin, that the highest excellence should 
be found only in the closest approximation to the Hellenic ideal. 
This is, in fact, Quintilian's critical formula. The Greeks have 
attained to literary and linguistic perfection. That is best which 
is most successfully modelled upon their work. Any marked de- 
parture from their precedents and standards, or from the imme- 
diate inspiration to be drawn from them, is, on the face of it, to be 
reckoned a defect. Latin literature is only the levis umbra of the 
Greek. One of its greatest names is that of Cicero,' the consum- 
mate rhetorician, trained in the Greek schools, and able to declaim 

1 viii. 6. 81, 82. a x. 1. 106. 
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extemporaneously in Greek so well as to wring a sigh from Molo. 
The other Roman who is worthy of high rank is Vergil,^ who, in 
composing his great poetical mosaic, ransacked Greek literature 
with the fine-toothed industry of a Macpherson. Lucretius, with 
his originality, his splendid imagery, and his passionate intensity of 
purpose, is to be passed over almost in silence, and to be grouped 
beside iSmilius Macer, the bird-and-snake man, with the perfunctory 
label diffidlis} The author of Attis is not to be mentioned among 
the lyric writers at all, and when cited later, is to be styled, with 
ostentatious indifference, aliquia poetarum} 

And so, in his linguistic criticisms, Quintilian is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the inferiority of the Latin language to the Greek, — of 
its comparative poverty, its inflexibility, its unwillingness to receive 
new and expressive formations into its vocabulary.^ But in some in- 
stances Quintilian would appear to have made up his mind perhaps 
too hastily, and to have set down his unfavourable judgment without 
sufficient investigation of the actual facts. Such an a priori assump- 
tion seems, for instance, to be involved in the statement cited at the 
beginning of this paper ; for, like the somewhat similar verdict of 
Brachet with regard to French, it is certainly too conservative to 
be just. That the Latin language was unusually rich in the most 
primitive kind of onomatopoeias, — those which are formed directly 
in imitation of some natural sound, — and that the Romans them- 
selves recognized and enjoyed these extremely expressive vocables, 
there is ample proof. It would be almost sufficient to cite the 
curious chapter of the Pratum of Suetonius, where, in treating of 
animals, he brings together a remarkable collection of the onomato- 
poetic verbs that express the sounds uttered by the various birds 
and beasts.' From several passages cited from Varro by Nonius 
(e.g. 156. 25; 450. 11), it seems probable that the missing portions 
of the treatise De Lingua Latina embodied a still earlier discus- 
sion of the same kind. Spartianus, in his life of Geta,^ gives an 
account of how that emperor interested himself in the mimetic 
capacity of the Latin language : Familiare iUi fuU has quaestionea 
grammaticis proponere, vi dicerent singula animdlia quomodo vocem 
emitterent, vdtU : agni balantj porceUi gninniunty palumbes minurriuntf 

1 X. 1. 86. quilli prcUer Ccesares Beliquia!, pp. 

3 X. 1. 87. 247-254, with the notes. (Leipzig, 

»xi. 1. 88. 1890.) 

« Cf. i. 5. 65-70 ; xii. 10. 27-34, 86. « Ch. 5. Script. Hist. Aug., p. 195, 

^ Reifferscheid, C. Suetoni Tran- ed. Peter. (Leipzig, 1883.) 
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porci grundiuntf ursi saeviunt, leonea rugiunt, leopardi rictant, eUfanti 
barriuntf ranae coaxantf equi Mnniuntj asini rudiuntj tauri mugiunt^ 
easque de veteribus adprobare. The last five words are especiallj 
significant as showing that the grammarians were not allowed to 
invent and palm off any mimetic coinages of their own, but were 
obliged to show good classical authority for every onomatopoetic 
verb produced. The Laterculns of Polemius Silvius (written, per- 
haps, about A.D. 450 ^) shows a continuance of the interest which 
this subject had for linguists, — an interest that endured to the Mid- 
dle Ages, as is seen in various collections of imitative words. The 
most curious of these collections is the so-called Carmen de FhUo- 
mda, whose seventy elegiac lines deal with the various sounds 
emitted by birds and quadrupeds.' This poem, ascribed by Goldast 
to a mythical Albius Ovidius luventinus, is of earlier date than the 
eleventh century (to which period the oldest MSS. belong), and is 
possibly drawn from the treatise of Suetonius already cited.' At 
any rate, it does not depart from the classical vocabulary. A second 
poem of sixteen hexameters, and found in a Wolfenbfittel MS. of 
the tenth century, is very similar in subject and treatment.^ A 
third, entitled De Voce Hominia Absona, of twelve hexameters, and 
also composed in the Middle Ages, is found in a Paris codex of the 
tenth century.* Still another poem, De Philomela, of twenty-eight 
elegiacs, ascribed by Goldast to one lulius Speratus, is preserved in 
MSS. of the tenth century.* The imitative words in these different 
productions are in themselves sufficient to show that Quintilian's 
remark is too sweeping; and one would on the face of it be 
surprised to find any lack of onomatopoeias in a language whose 



^See Mommsen, Abh, der adchs. 
Gesellsch, d.WisseMch, ill. 281 (1853) ; 
Reifterscheid, op cit, p. 261. 

3 Text in the Poetoe Latini Minores^ 
ed. B&hrens, vol. v., pp. 863-367 
(Leipzig, 1883). There is an interest- 
ing but unscientific commentary given 
as an appendix to Nodier's IHUion- 
naire des Onomatop^es FrangoUes (2d 
ed. Paris, 1828) ; and it is aJso anno- 
tated by Lemaire in vol. 140, of his 
Bibliotheca Classica Latina. 

• See Wackemagel, Voces Varies 
Animantium (Basel, 1869) ; Lowe in 
the Bheini8c?ies Museum^ voL zzziv. 
pp. 493-496 (1879). 



« Text in Bfthrens, Poet, Lot, Min, 
V. pp. 367-868. 

^ Text in B&brens, Poet. Lat Min. 
V. p. 368. See further in Wacker- 
nagel, op, cit, 

It must be a good deal older than 
the date of the MSS., since in the ninth 
century it was imitated by Alvarus of 
Cordova. See Manitius, in the Bhein- 
isches Museum, xliv. pp. 548 foil. 
(1889) ; and Ebart, AUg, Geschichte 
der Literatur des MUtelaUers im Aben- 
lande, 11 310. Text in B&hrens, pp. 
368-370. 
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greatest writers show so remarkably keen an appreciation of its 
possibilities in adapting sound to sense, and in whioh the most 
perfect onomatopoetic line ever written is to be found.^ 

The accompanying glossary of the onomatopoetic words in Latin 
is part of an extended study upon which the writer is engaged, in 
the sources of the Latin vocabulary. It aims to give only those 
words which are primarily onomatopoetic and formed with mimetic 
intention, excluding the large number which, though originally 
not imitative, are often so used because of the appropriateness 
of their sounds to the objects or actions described: e.g. quirUOy 
primarily from Quiris (Varro, L, Zf. vi. § 68 Miiller), but sometimes 
used with onomatopoetic intention ("to queek"), like the true 
mimetic verb, quirrito {Carm. de PhUom, 55).' The list has been 
made with much conservatism, as the very name, onomatopoeia, is 
at present somewhat in disrepute, owing to the excessive claims 
of writers like Nodier and Wedgwood ; and while many words are 
omitted for which an onomatopoetic origin has been often claimed, 
it is believed that few have been inserted whose right to a place in 
the glossary will be seriously questioned. Some, in fact, have even 
been shut out for whose inclusion a good case might be made, such 
as mticus, mungOj gluSj spiro, and tonus. Words that are known to 
be directly borrowed from the Greek have also been excluded. 

In each case, the primary word of onomatopoetic origin is printed 
in bold-faced type, followed in brackets by the word secondarily 
developed out of it (whether these last be onomatopoetic in use, 
or not), and also its immediate cognates and compounds. In this 
manner one may readily see how large a contribution to the vocabu- 
lary of the language the mimetic principle can be shown to have 
actually made. It is evident that, from their nature, a wholly 
satisfactory classification is impossible; since imitative words are 
not formed by any definite law nor from any exactly defined source. 
This is especially true of those which are applied to birds and ani- 
mals. Thus, for example, the sound conventionally expressed by 
the combinations -y/gr, -yjcr, -yjgra, -y/cra, etc., lies at the base of a 
great many names which to this extent are related ; yet as they are 
independently formed, and are not derived one from the other, they 
are given here under several heads, with cross-references from one 
group to the other. Natural sounds, Lallwdrtery etc., have likewise 

^ Verg. ^n. viii. 696, superior in ^ Also quisquiliaej singultus^ fine 

its gallop to the Homeric model (Iliads onomatopoeias, but not originally 
z. 536), because wholly dactylic formed as such. 
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been added to the list. Words to which a single asterisk is prefixed 
are obsolete or assumed forms. Two asterisks denote probable S,wai 

GLOSSABY. 

a6r. See tbntub. 

anima and animus. Air ; breath. Skt anaa; Gk. Awt/un ; Gm. Ufut^ wind- 
storm; Lowland Scotch aynd. [animabiliB, animal, animaUB, animaliter, 
animatio, animator, **animatriz, **animatas (noun), animitas (adverb), 
animo, animositas, animosoB, animose, animola, Animnla, animolus, ani- 
madyersio, **animadyerBor, animadverto, animaeqaus, **animicida, **exan- 
imabiliter, exaniTnaliB, exanimatio, ezanimis, exanimo, inanimalis, inanimanw 
(adj.), inanimatos (adj.), inanimis, inanimus, magnanimis, magnanimitas, 
magnanimus, pusillanimis, pusiUanimitas, redanimatio, redanimo, semi- 
animis, semianimus, onanimans, onanimis, unanimitas, onanimiter, miani- 
mus.] See flo ; halo ; hid ; ovo ; ysirruB. 

atta. Father. From the language of children. Paul, ex Feat p. 11, MfUler. 
Skt attd (mother) ; Gk. Arra ; Goth, atta ; (^i^, mother). 

anra. See tbntub. 

*baba or *bava. Reduplication of the natural infantile syllable ba. (See note 
by Friedlftnder on Petron. 63, babatonem, where BUcheler reads vavatonen^ 
and cf. YA, YAH, infra.) Gk. /3a/3d^iy. English babble; French babU; Gm. 
bappeln (Grimm). Skeat refuses to connect the English babe directly with 
this onomatopoetic source, but regards its form as modified by infantine 
influences. Etym. Diet., s.y. babe, [**babato, babulus, baburrus, and pos- 
sibly the proper names Babilus (Suet. Nero, 86) and Babullius (Cic. ad AU. 
xiii. 48. 1).] The Romance languages are rich in derivatives from baba. 
Cf. Diez, Etymolog, WMerb. d. roman. Sprach, s.v. babbeo, badare, bambo, 
and bava, where the onomatopoetic origin is fully maintained. Strong, 
Logeman, and Wheeler cite the Old French baer^ Provencal badar, *to open 
the mouth,* *to say &a* {Hist, of Language, p. 160 n.). See bua. 

balbos. See bee. 

baio. See bee. 

barbams. See bee. 

barms. An elephant. [**barrinus, barrio, barritus.] This was regarded by 
the Romans as an imitative word (see the passage of Spartianus already 
cited, and the Carmen de Philom. 68), but is at least doubtful. 

baabor. To bow-wow (of dogs). Lucret. v. 1071 ; Suet. Beliq, ed. Reiff. 
p. 260. Not a Airai Xe^., as given by Lewis and Short 

bee. Baa ; the bleat of a sheep. Varro, 2?. B, ii. 1. Gk. /S^ /S^. (Cratin. Aiov. 
6; Aristoph. Fr. 662.) Gm. 65, bldken; French b^ler (in Old French 
bleler). Properly, an onomatopoeia used of the sheep, and subsequently ex- 
tended to the confused sounds made by other creatures. So the Gk. pkiixh 
in Hom. Odyss. xii. 266, and used of children by Euripides, Cycl, 48. [b&la- 
tro, Balatro, balatus, balbe, balbus, balbutio (cf. Non. p. 80. 18), bftlo, bebo 
(Suet. Reiff. p. 249), belbus (hyena), belo, blatero (blattero), blateratio, 
blateratUB (noun), blatero, blatero (noun), blatio, deblatoro, **dibalo, 
subbalbe.] Cf. baba. 
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CortituB regards the primary syllable as ^*hl&, softened into halA, length- 
ened by different consonants *' {Qk, Etym, L 362) . But the Varronian form 
Mo and the analogy of the Greek alike suggest he as the base, developed in 
different ways. Diez compares the Romagnol he = halatut; the Catalonian 
h€t a sheep ; and the Norman haU a wether. Of the same general character 
is the Gk. fidpfiapos, imitative of a confused medley of sound. So in Aristoph. 
Aves^ 190, 0^ /Sdp/Sopoi is used of the twittering birds ; and cf. Herod. iL 67 
(of the sound of doves) ; Strabo, 662 ; Roth, Ueher Sinn und Oehrauch des 
Wortes * Barhar ' (Ntimberg, 1814) ; Curt. Gk. Etymoh i. 862 ; Peck in the 
Am, Journal of Philology ^ vol. vii. (1887). Hintner (Etymolog. W^rterhJ) 
seems to regard harharus as developed independently of the Greek, compar- 
ing the Gm. Wirrwarr; but the native Latin equivalent of fidppapot is 
evidently halhus. Cf. the secondary onomatopoeia harhogliare in ItaL 
(fiopfivpl^) and the French haragouin, the latter an onomatopoetic combi- 
nation formed from non-onomatopoetic elements. See baubor. 

Mlo. See bbb. 

**bilbo. To glug ; make the sound of water in a bottle. Naev. Com, Frag. 
124, Ribbeck. 5iZ&it = /3oA4/3^^i (Gloss. Philox.), /3oA4/3vX(ff. Cf . A. Mai, ^uct. 
Class, {ThesaurvLS Nov, Lat.) viii. 67., id, viL 663, and olut-olut, infra. 

bombiu. A booming. Gk. fihii^t (fiof^^d^, PofA^4(o, rb fiSfufto, Aristoph. Thesm. 
1176, /9o/b^Xf6f, etc.); French houm; Ital. rihomhare; Gm. hrunnen, 
[bombilo, bombicus, bombilo, bombinator, bombio, bombito.] Br6al regards 
the Latin homhus as a purely borrowed word ; but the onomatopoeia is a 
very simple and natural one, and is found as a native word in the Germanic 
vocabularies; e.g. Dutch hommen (hom, a drum, occurs in Old Dutch), 
Middle Eng. hommen ; Eng. homhyUbee (Palsgrave) ; and hoom. Some of 
the forms which occur in Latin are, however, evidently borrowed ; e.g. 
honibax (jSo^i/SdQ , homhizatio, honihyciae^ and the Plautine Bomhomachides, 

h&M (also bdvls). A bull, ox, cow ; ** the creature which says hoo *' ; the bel- 
lower. Skt gdus; Gk. poOs {pOt) ; A. S. oiu [boarius, boatus, boo (bovo), 
bovarius, bovatim (al. hoatim, Nigid. ap, Non. p. 40. 26), Bovianum, Bovilla, 
bovillus, bovinator, bovinor, •♦bovinus, bovus (Charis, p. 68 P.), box (Gk. 
/3(6(?), Bubona, bubsequa (busequa), bubulcarius, bubulcito (bubulcitor), 
bubulcus, Bubulcus, bubulinus, bubulus, bucetum, buculus, bucula, bufalus, 
**bovicidium, bucaeda, reboatus, reboo, semibos.] The connection of hos 
with hoo is not universally admitted, but is extremely probable. See Br6al 
and Bailly, s.v. hos, 

ha (PauL ex Fest. p. 109, Mtiller), boa (Varro ap. Non. p. 81. 1). A natural 
sound made by infants (according to Varro, 1,1,, in asking for drink). 
Hence the Romagnol onomatopoetic reduplication bubu, Diez, s.v. hoho^ 
would give to bibo and its derivatives the same origin. If so, the causal 
form of hiho, i.e. *bao, occurring in Latin only in compounds (e.g. imhuo), 
is found directly from the infantile syllable. [**vinibua.] See baba ; pa ; 



bflbo. An owl. Gk. p^t, p^ia, Cf. the French hibou ; Sp. huho ; and ulula, 

infra, [bubo (verb), •♦bubulo (bubilo), butio, buto.] 
bulla. A bubble ; something that boils. Cf . the Greek poit^Xlt ; Lith. hum^ 

huls ; French hulls, hpuUlir, etc. ; Eng. hoil, [bullatio, bullatos, bullesoo. 
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bnllio, ««ballitii8, ballo (= bullio), ballolA, oombollio^ eballio, ebollitio, 

perbnllio, lebullio, sabbnUio.] 
olooibo. To cackle (of the partridge). Gk. mucxd/Sf, the partridge ; mjdni- 

/9(^#. See Fickf iiL 80 and cf . OAOHUnro. 
oiohinno. To cackle (of human laoghter). Gk. caxd^*, Kayxit^* mx>d^. 

[cachinnabilia, cachhmatio, **cachinno (noon, Pers. L 12, doabtfnl), 

cachhinosas, cachinnus, decachinno.] 
oanrlo. To make the Bound of the rutting panther. Csnn. de FhUcm. 60. 
olango. To dang. Gk. cXd^w, Kkarrti (the nasal not original), Gm. Klang. 

See Fick, L 684, 688, 640. [clangor, indango, ••redango.] 
ol6oio. See olooio. 
olottdro. See olottoro. 
ooaxo. See quaxo. 

**cooooooo. Clucking. (Petron. 69.) Cf. olooio. 
oomix, a crow ; coryna, a raven. Both from an onomatopoeticbase, imitatiTe 

of the caw or croak of the birds, and found in the Gk. jcop(6iny, K6pa$^ «pd^#, 

(y/Kpay), Kpavy^, xpti^; Gm. krShen; led. krdka; Eng. crake, aroakf 

crow, and, according to Skeat, crane. [Corbulo, oomicor, oomicula, con 

yinus, Corvinus.] The Lat. corox is borrowed from the Greek. See orxpo ; 

CROco; ORAGULUB. Possibly ooroDR and its derivatiyes bcloug here. 
ortpo. To crack, crackle. Gm. knackem. Skeat connects crepo with the 

same onomatopoetic ancestor as comix and carvru, [crepatura (cf. cre- 

vaase, cretfice), crepax, crepitacillum, crepitaculum, crepito, crepitulum, 

crepitus, crepulus, crepundia, cruricrepida, decrepitus, increpatio, **incre- 

pative, increpator, increpatorius, increpito, increpitus, increpo, increpundia, 

percrepo, perterricrepus, praecrepo, recrepo, succrepo. 
orGcio. To croak. Gk. icpd^ia. [crotatio, crocio, crdcito, crddtus.] Croeo 

occurs in Apuleius (Z>e Deo Socrat. prol.), where most edd. read gloeo, but 

the analogy of the other similar formations seems to render it certain that 

Hildebrand*s reading, croco, is correct. 
oroootta (?). An African wild creature, not identified. Capitd. Anton. 10. 
crdtftlom. A rattle, icp&rot, icp&raKop. [crotalia, crotaliatria, orotalo (Suet 

Beliq. Reiff. p. 261)]. 
cfloanlo. See ouous. 
caecum (quantities doubtful). See ououb. 
cucoB. A daw. [cucubio, cucubo (cf. irw/nSw), **cuoulo, cucoluB (Frendi 

coucou)j **cucurrio (cf. Kp4Kto and the doubtful cuceuru in Afran. Com. 

Frag* Ribbeck, 22)]. See grooo. 
curctUio. See gula. 

drenBO. To make the noise of swans. Suet Seliq. p. 249. 
drlndio. To make the sound of the weasel. Carm. de PhUom. 61. In Suet 

Beliq. p. 260, drindro. 
eiiilo and heiiilor. To cry Jiei, heil [eiulabilis, eiulabundus, dulaUo, 

eiulatus, **eiulito.] 
faccSlo. To make the sound of the thrush. (Poet. ap. B&hr. Poet. LaL Min. 

V. p. 367). 
flo. To blow. Cf. the Gk. iK-^XaUpw, and the French soMffler (^evffiare) . [flabello, 

flabellulum, flabellum, flabilis, flabra, flabralis, flamen (wptQfia)^ **fla- 
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mentmn, flatilis, flato, flator, flatora, **flaturali8, flaturarius, flatus, Flora, 
Florianns, Florius, Floralis, ••floralia (a flower-garden), flores, floresco, 
florens, **floridulus, floridus, **floritio, florosus, florulentus, flonis, flo8 
(see Fiok, iii. 222 ; Skeat b.y. 'blow' (2), **flo6cellus, **floscule, floscnlus, 
flabellifera, floricomus, florifer, florifertmn, florigenus, floriger, **florilegiis, 
**floriparas, afflator, afiOatus, afflo, **oonflabello, conflagos, conflatilis, con- 
flatis, deflo, defloraUo, defloreo, defloresco, defloro, difiSatus, difflo, efflo, 
effloreo, effloresco, ezsufiOator, exsufflo, inflabello, inflabilis, inflamen, infla- 
tilis, inflatio, inflatos, inflo, **infloresco, insufiOatio, insufflo, **ob6afflo, 
pere£9o, perflabilis, perflamen, perflatio, perflatus, perflo, praefloro, proflo, 
**reconflo, **reflabri, **reflatio, reflatus, reflo, refloresco, sabinflo, sufiOa- 
bilis, sofiflamen, sufflamino, sufflatio, sufflatorium, sufflo.] Of the same 
general character are, probably, the verbs fleo {fleco) and fluo. The 
same root appears in the fine Greek onomatopoeia 0Xoc0-/9of. 

^vfrlngulio. To make the soond of jackdaws. Suet. Beliq. p. 250. 

trltinDio. To make the noise of the cicada. Carm, de FhUom. 36 ; used also 
by Seneca of childish soonds. Cf . tinnio. 

inzfnr. Beaten out bran, [furforaceus, furfurarius, furfurcus, furfuriculae, 
furfurosus.] 

galhis. See oabbio. 

I^amiio. To snarl (of dogs and foxes), (gannatnra, gannitio, gannitns, oggannio.] 

gaizlo. To chatter. Gk. y^pvs. Cf. the Gm. girren. [gallina, galiinaceus, 
gallinula, gallulasco, gallus (^garlus), garritor, garritus, garrulo, garrulitas, 
garrulus.] Cf. cosirix. 

^»gjtDgrum (^iH^ xvf^i Gloss. Philox.). The noise made by geese, [gin- 
griator, gingrina, glngrio, gingritus.] 

giimaB. See hinnub. 

^tttto or glaaclto. To yelp. Carm. de PMlom, 60. 

glicoio. To make the sound of geese. Suet. Bdiq, p. 240. 

glGcIdo. See olooio. 

gi66lo or olGoio. To cluck. Col. viii. 6. 4. In Paul, ex Fest p. 00, Mliller, 
are given the forms glooldo and glattio, which seem to belong here. 
glocio is the Ital. chiocciare or erocciare; the Sp. doquear; the French 
glousser. Cf . the Gm. glueken ; and Qlueke^ a brooding hen. 

**gloct5ro, glottOro. To clatter the beak (of the stork). Carm, de FhUom, 
20. Incorrectly given by Lewis and Short, as used of the cry of the stork. 
Cf. Ovid, Met vi. 07. 

**glat-slat. The gurgle of liquid in a bottle. Anthol LaL ii. 406, Burmann. 
French glou-glou. Cf . bilbo. 

^fltio. See OLOcio. 

glattio. See oula. 

grftcttlus. A jackdaw. From its note gra-gra (Quint i. 6. 87). French 
choucas, [**gracillo, graccito.] 

gr6co. See crocio. 

gnumlo and gnindlo. To grunt. Gk. ^piS^iv from 7pO (Schol. Aristoph. Plut, 
17), but see Hesych. s.v. French grogner; Gm. grunzen. [grunnitus, 
Grunnius {Test. PorcelL init.), degrunnio, **digrunnio, **BUggrunnio.] 

gms. A crane. Gk. yipamt, Paul, ex Fest p. 07 ; Carm, de PhUam. 28. 
[gruo.] Cf. CROOO. 
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gtOa. The gullet. French goulet. Related to this are a number of nords 
formed upon an onomatopoetic baae imitative of swallowing, and denoting 
the throat and its yarious functions. Cf . the 6k. 7Xcd0'0'a, yX&rrif, olocio^ 
OLUT-GLUT, Gm. Ourgel, gurgeln^ and Eng. gvlp, gargle^ g^rgle^ etc 
[gluttio, gluto, gulo, gulosa, gulositas, gulosus, gurges, Gurges, guigito, 
gurgulio, gurgulis (= curculio), gnrgusUolum, gurgustiom, guttur, guttu- 
rosus, **degluttio, degulator, degulo, **egurgio, ingluttito, inglavies, inglu- 
viosus, ingurgitatio, ingurgito, **8ugglutio. Probably to the same souroe 
are to be assigned gatta, gnatoa, and their derivatiTes. 

hilo. To breathe. [halaUo, halatus, halito, halitus, anhelatio, anhelator, 
anhelitus, anhelo, anhelus, inhalo, **redhalo, **subteranhelo.] See akixa ; 

FLO; HIO; YBNTUB. 

hiniiio. To whinny. Cf . Swift^s Houyhnhnms. Trench Jiennir ; Gm. vrieKem. 
[hinna, hinnibilis, hinnibundus, hinnienter, hinnito (Gloas. Philox.), 
hinnitus, **hinnulea, hinnulcus, hinnulus, hinnus (ginnus, Bfart. vi. 77. 
7), adhinnio, inhinnio.] 

hlo. To yawn, gape. Gk. x^"> xc^*^> x^i^^- Om, gdhnen, [**hiantia, hiaseo, 
hiatus, hieto, hisco, hiulco, hiulcus, dehisco, distiiasco, inhianter, inhiatio» 
inhio, inhisco, *semihio (ptcp. semihians, Catull. 61. 220), senuhiulcos.] 

hiroo. To howl (of the lynx). Cam, de PhUom. 61. 

hirxlo and Irrio. To snarl, sound the dog's letter. Cf. Pen. L 109, 110. 
[♦♦hirritus.] 

irrlo. Sbb hirrio. 

iago. To make the sound of the milvxu. Varro ap, Non. 170. 2. 

labea, labia, and labium. A lip. From an onomatopoetic base, imitative of 
the sound of lapping, and found in all languages. Cf. Gk. Xdirrw ; Welsh 
ll^io; O.H.G. laffan; Gm. laffen; Icel. lepja; Pers. lab. (E. H. Palmer, 
Pers. Diet. col. 61 1 ; Fick. i. 761 , iii. 266. ) [labellum, labeosus, labio (noun) , 
labratum, **labro6us, labrum, **lambito, lambitus, lambo, **delambo, 
elambo, praelambo, praeterlambo, relambo, **8ublabium, **8ublabro.] 

lalla. Lullaby. Schol. on Persius, iii. 18. Cf. Hieron. Epist, 14. 13 ; and the 
Gloss. Philox. [lallo (=/3a^</^tf), lallum or lallus (Auson. Ep. 16. 01).] 

See BABA ; MA ; PA. 

lingo. To lick. Skt y/ligh, y/lik. Gk. \tlx*f ; French lecher. The primary 
syllable is formed to imitate the sound of drawing in a liquid on the tongue 
with an inhalation, the g in the Latin form representing the earlier aspirate, 
[ligurrio (ligurio), **ligurritio, ligurritor, ligurius, linctor, linctus (noun), 
delingo, cunnilingus.] In Low Latin are found the additional forms lecaz 
(whence the Proven^ lecaitz), lecctcUaa, leaUor, The Old Latin dingua 
probably took on its later form lingua from the influence of lingo, though 
having no etymological connection with it 

Upio, Itipio. To make the sound of the mUfms. Carm, de PhUom. 24. 

*ma. The natural sound made by infants asking for the breast Cf . bu, and 
see Varro ap. Non. 81. 4. In Latin it is not found in the simple form, unless 
the passage in Petron. 67, nee mu nee ma, be a case in point (cf. xu), but 
occurs in Greek (/m for fifriip in .£sch. Suppl. 800, 800) and in most lan- 
guages, though oftener, as in Latin, reduplicated. Gk. Md/AfUL, fM/ifuda 
(Eust 071. 86), fU/inri ; of the breast in Arrian Epict iL 16. 48 (Schweigh.) ; 
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of. iMfiitSLv (Utmiv in Aristoph. Nub. 1383, and also fuua. [mamilla, mamil- 
lanns, mamillare, mamillaris, mamma, Mammaea, mammalia, mammatos^ 
**mammeatiis, mammicola, mammo, mammosua, mammilla, Mammala.] 

It is reasonable to assign mat«r to the same source rather than to the 
-y/md^ **to measure*' or *'make," which Br^ practically rejects (^Dict. 
Btymolog. s.v. maUr), and which even Whitney regards as purely con- 
jectural. Skeat inconsistently assigns paUr to the natural sound pa with 
the suffix of the agent -ter {tar)^ while refusing to explain mcUer in the 
same way, — possibly because the suffix in the latter would have no special 
appropriateness to the feminine. But, as Br6al points out, the suffix -tar 
may have been added to the base by the influence of analogy, or may ante- 
date the restriction of the gender to the feminine. Cf. atta. 

mlodo. To bleat. Carm. de PhUom. 58. The reading is doubtful, and I have 
adopted that of Bfthrens on the authority of a single MS. Wemsdorf reada 
mutire (cf. xu), but miccio is the form occurring in Sueton. Heliq. p. 249, 
Reifferscheid, and in the thesaurus of Mai, Atict. Class, viii. p. 77 foil. 

mlntrio. To squeak (of the mouse). Carm. de PhUom. 61. 

mlnuxxlo. To coo. Spart Geta. 5. A fine onomatopoeia, giving the peculiar 
purring sound made by the dove, which is lacking in the modem English 
coo, but is found in the Gm. gurren, the French roucotUer, and the earlier 
English form croo (Kersey, Eng. Diet. 1716). 

mltUo. See rurirulo. 

mn (1). A slight, inarticulate sound made with the lips and teeth closed, or 
nearly so ; mum ; mutter ; ySi. Cf . the proverbial expression in Latin of a 
dummy, nee mu nee ma argutas (Petron. 67, with the passages cited by 
Friedl&nder ad loc). [murmur, murmurabundus, murmurratio, murmu- 
rator, murmurillo, **murmurillum, murmuriosus, murmuro, (fiopfA^pUf Skt. 
marmara), mussatio, mussitabundus, mussitatio, mussitator, mussito, mnsso 
(/ivdw), **mussor, mutesco, mutio (muttio), mutitas, mutitaUo, mutitio, 
muttum, mutus, admurmuratio, admurmuro, **admurmuror, **commur- 
muratio, commurmuro, demurmuro, demussatus, demutio, immurmuro, ob- 
murmuratio, obmurmuro, obmussito, obmusso, obmutesco, remurmuratio, 
remurmuro, summurmuro, summussL] 

It is probably from mu that we are to explain the obscure word **mu/nti^ 
in Petron. 68, — mufrius non magister, — "one who can't even say mu^'* 
(see above), " boo to a goose." See Bticheler, in the RheinUches Museum, 
xxxix. 426-427 (1884), where he compares it with fivSot, fwSrrr^t, etc. 
mufrius is then exactly rendered by the English m^ff, from the provincial 
English muffle, "to mumble" (HaUiwell) ; and cf. with Skeat, maffle. 

*mn (2) fully pronounced. A moo. Implied in the following : [mugilo, mugio, 
Mugio, Mugionia {portu, a mngitu^ Varro, L. L. v. 164, MUller), mugitor, 
mugitus, admugio, demugitus, emugio, immugio, remugio.] 

Here, perhaps, belongs mulus, on which, however, see 6. Meyer in Brug- 
mann's Indogermanische Forschungen, i. p. 310, where the word is explained 
as muslo, with lo the diminutive suffix, making the whole an appellative, 
" the Mysian animal," on the strength of a passage from Anacreon. 

ooe (?). A bird mentioned by Pliny, H. N. xi. 47. 

onco. To bray. Carm. de PhUom. 66. Cf. the Gk. iyicdofuu^ ^yKfi/ta ; and uhgo. 
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5vo. To ciy "01*' to exult. aCw, ^dfvtt. One of the nomeroiu words 
formed on an onomatopoetic base, imitatiTe of the expaLsion of the hroath. 

[OVatiO.] Cf. VBWTDB. 

pa. A natural sound made by infants, and denoting a desire for food. (See 
Varro ap. Non. 81. 4 : cum cibum aepotinem bwu ae papcu vocenL) It is 
developed in many languages, and applied to the father, just as the natural 
sound ma is applied to the mother. Festus, p. 206, Mliller : pa pro poire. 
See MA. Gk. wSL (rat, Eust 666. 17 ; of. Liddell and Scott s.y. rcfnat), but, 
as in Latin, usually found in its reduplicated form, rcTirat (rar&t), O. /. Q. 
2664, rarirat, etc. [papa (pappa), Papa, paparium, papas, Papius, pappo 
(papo), pappus, pater (pa'+ the sufl^ of the agent '4ar), Patercularius, 
l^terculus, patemitas, patemus, patraster, patriciatus, Fatiiciensis, patri- 
ciolus, patricius, patricus, patrimes, patrimonialis, patrimoniolum, patri- 
monium, patrimus, patritus, patrius, patrocinalis, patrocinium, patrocinor, 
Patron, patrona, patronalis, patronatus, patronus, patruelis, patruus, patruus 
(adj.), parricida (?), **parricidatus (?), parricidalis (?), parricidialis (?), 
parricidialiter (?), parricidium (?), patripassiani, Diespiter, lupiter, Mara- 
piter (Maspiter), Opiter (o& -^ pater or avus -\- pater) ^ Opiterginus, Opiter- 
gium.] Cf. MA ; tata. 
Here, probably, belong paaoo and its numerous derivatives. 

pipo. To peep (of birds). Varro ap. Non. 166. 26. Gk. itvwitl^ (rtr/». 
[pipatio, pipatus, pipilo, pipio (verb), pipio (noun), pipito (Suet. Beliq. 
p. 249), pipio (al. plipio. Poet, Lot. Min, v. p. 867), pipulum (pipulus).] 

pUIto. To utter the cry of the starling (stumiM). Bfthrens (Carm.clei%itom. 
17) reads puaito. 

pitiilta. See spuo. 

pUpio. See piPO. 

pnlpo. To make the sound of the vulture. Suet Beliq. p. 261. 

ptipillo, panpiUo. To utter the cry of the peacock {paw). Carm. de 
Philom. 26. 

pytisso. See spuo. 

quazo, ooaxo. To croak (of frogs). Fest p. 268, MOller ; cf. Suet Aug. 94. 
Possibly a direct derivation from the famous irocC^ of Aristophanes {Ban. 
209, etc.), though it may be an independent Latin formation, as the first 
spelling would imply. French coasser, croasser. 

qulrxfto. To queek (of swine). Carm. de Philom. 66. Represented in Greek 
by Kot (Aristoph. Acham. 780) and lrot^tf (id. 746), and in German by 
qudken. 

raooo, ranoo. To utter the sound of the tiger. Carm. de Philom. 49. 

rlna (*raona). A frog. Cf. racco and the German rdcheln. [ranula, 
ranunculus.] 

ranoo. See racco. 

ranona. Hoarse, croaky. French rauque. Cf. racco, ruoio. [raucedo, rau- 
cesco, **raucidulu8, **raucio, raucisonus, raucitas, ravio, ravis (regarded 
by Br6al and Bailly as the earliest form existing. Did. Etymologique), 
**ravulus, ravus, irraucesco, subraucus.] 

xttgio. To roar. Spart Oeta. 6. ipt^u, upw, upvy^ (Curt. i. 222) ; and cf. 
RAucus. [ructamen, ructatio, ructatrix, ructatus, ructo (ructor), ructuo, 
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**rnctao8ii8, ractos, **radlta8, mdo, rodor, nima, nunen (*ragmen), rami- 
fico, Tomigeratio, romigeror, mmigemlas, romigo, Rumina, **raminali8, 
niminatio, ruminator, rumina (ramino), Ruminus, nunis **ramito, rumo, 
rumor, romusculus, **adrumo, eractatio, eracto, enigo, **irracto, irrogio, 
**obractaiis, Bubnimo, sabmmuB.] 

itkmor. See buoio ; baucus. 

••rflilrttlo. To utter the sound of the acredula. Carm. de IhHom. 16. So 
Bfthrens, where for rurirulans others read tunc mitUans and tunc tnUUans. 

Cf. THUCILO. 

■oUngo. To make the sound of geese. Suet. Beliq, p. 249. 

*HoreQ. To hawk. French cracker. Cf. the 6k. ic6pi;^», a catarrh, and the 
very expressiye xP^ftvTOftai. Plant. Curcul. i. 2. 22. [screator, screatns.] 

■IbnuB (dEfUus). A hiss. French aifflet. The derivation given in Lewis and 
Short, s. h,v., connecting this word with the Om. Sieb, and comparing the 
latter with the root of A.S. 8^n, is wholly untenable, [sibilatio (sifilutio), 
«<tibilatriz, sibilo (sifllo, Non. 681. 2), sibilus (adj.), assibilo, exsibUo, 
obsibilo, •«>re8ibilo.] 

spuo. To spit, spew. Skt. shtiv; Gk. wtvu; Om. apeien, ^iUzen, ^ucken, 
[pituita, pituitaria, pituitosus, spuma, **spumabundus, spumatio, **spu- 
matus, **spumesco, spumeus, spumidus, **spumigenB, spurns, spumosus, 
sputamen, sputamentum, spututilicus, **sputator, sputo, sputum, sputus, 
spumifer, spumiger, **aspuo, conspuo, consputo, despuo, **desputamentum, 
desputum, **ezspuitio, **exspumo, exspuo, inspuo, insputo.] pytiaso, 
pytiama^ as their forms show, are borrowed from the Greek. 

Fick disputes the connection of spiima and its derivatives with spuo^ 
assigning them to the base of the Skt. sphdy, ** to swell ** ; but in this he 
is not generally followed. 

Btenmo. To sneeze. The onomatopoetic origin is almost wholly obscured 
in the existing Latin forms, but is well preserved in the cognate Greek 
TTapwvaBeu, Cf. Curt. Gr, Etym. p. 696. [stemumentum, stemutamentum, 
stemutatio, stemuto.] 

■terto. To snore. Regarded by Skeat as imitative in its origin. [**de8terto.] 

♦stioo. Implied in the compound destitoo, *^to squeak.** Carm, de Philom, 
62. 

**Btloppiui. A slap; **plop.** Sound made by striking the cheeks when 
inflated with air. Pers. v. 13, where Jahn reads scloppus, 

■trSpo. To rattle, clatter, [strepito, strepitus, astrepo, circumstrepo, con- 
strepo, instrepito, instrepo, interstrepo, obstreperus, obstrepitaculum, 
obstrepito, obstrepo, perstrepo, **8ub6trepo.] 

stildeo, Btrldo. To whiz, whistle, creak. =*(rrp<^tf, rpl^u. Cf. sterto; 
TBIS80. [striz, stridulus, turda, turdela, turdarium, turdus (this last the 
English thrush, throstle; Gm. Drossel; O.H.G. Throscela; cf. drosca in 
the Carm, de PhUom. 11), **circumstrideo, perstrido, **8ub8trido.] 

sflgo. To suck. Gm. saugen = po^ta, [sucido, sucidus, sucinacius, **sucineu8y 
sucinum (amber), sucinus, suco, sucositas, sucosus, suctus (noun), sucu- 
lentus, sucus, **assugo, desugo, exsucidus, exsuco, exsucus, exsugo, san- 
guisuga.] 

sttsozTTu A whisper ; indisthict buzzing. French chuchoter. Onomatopoetic 
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reduplication, [siisarrameii, BOflmratino, Bosamtio, rasomtor, BusoRa- 

trix, sosorro, somuTO (noon), **Ba8arra8 (adj.) 9 insosarratio, insoBarro.] 
-**tSrfttantXni. Word imitative of the blast of a trumpet. Ennios, Ann. 452 

(Yahlen). 
tftta. Daddy. An infantile word. Varro ap, Non. 81. 6. In Mart. i. 101. 1, 

apparently mammy. Cf. Skt. Idtos; Gk. rirra (rdro, Arra, rirBii^ etc.); 

Ital. teUa {ziUa, dzzd) ; Spanish teta; French teUe; Sardin. dida; Old 

High German deddi; Old Dutch title; Gm. tme (^gitze) ; Eng. teat; titt^. 
'**taz-taz. Word imitative of the whacks of a whip. Cf. Eng. thwack and 

French fiic-fiac. Plant Pers, ii. 8. 12, where Ritschl reads lux-Cax. 
tetrfto. The moor-fowL Skt tittinU; Gk. rwrpdww. Cf. Aristoph. iivef, 267. 

[tetrinno.] 
ttonio. To tinkle; ting-ting; **to ting as a beP* Cotgrave (16(K)). French 

tintin; Union; tinier; Old Dutch tintelen. The suspension of Grimm*8 

law shows the purely onomatopoetic character of the word. [**tinnimen- 

tum, tinnito, (tinnipo ?), tinnitus, tinnulus, **tintinnabulatus, tintinnabu- 

lum, **tintinnaculus, tintinnio, tintinno, **tintinnum, tintino, **fintinnio 

(Suet Beliq. Reiff. p. 258), *«obthinio, retinnio, «*Bubtinnio.] Cf. 

TRrriNNio. 
Probably tono and its immediate derivatives are to be assigned to the 

same imitative origin. See Skeat s.v. *' tinker.*' 
titlo. To twitter (of the sparrow). Carm, de Philom, 80. Cf. n n n n m 

Aristoph. AveSy 316 (Bergk), and the Gk. rtr/^u, nrlt, 
trlaso. To twitter. Carm. de PhUom. 26. Gk. rpliht. [tetrissito (Suet 

Beliq, Reiff. p. 251).] Cf. sthidbo. 
trtiollo. To make the sound of the turdus. Suet Beliq, Reiff. p. 254. 
tardus. See stbidbo. 
tartar. The turtle-dove. Onomatopoetic reduplication of the syllable tur, 

imitative of cooing. See minurrio, and cf. the Dutch kirren^ Gm. ^tiiren. 

[♦nurturilla.] 
tassia. A cough, [tussedo, tussicula, tussicularis, tussiculosus, tussicus, 

tussio, extussio, **Bubtussio.] 
tflta. A hoot (of the owl). Plant Menoech, 654. [tfitftbo.] Onomatopoetic 

reduplication of the primary *tu, Cf. the Old French hu; Eng. hue (** hue 

and cry'*) ; and cf. Diez s.v. hu, 
tox-taz. See tax-tax. 
tUiUa. The owl. Ski, tUuka ; 0,B..G. ula ; Qtxl Eule, [ululabilis, **ululamen, 

ululatio, ululatus (noun), ululo (^Xaw), exululo.] 
onoo. To grunt (of a bear). Carm, de Philom, 51. 
aptlpa. The hoopoe. Gk. f rof ; French hibou ; and cf . bubo, supra, 
uroo. To make the sound of the lynx. Suet Reliq. Reiff. p. 248. 
vah, vaha. A waul. The sound of displeasure. Cf. Gk. oAa, oda. [vfiga, 

vfigio (of the wail of infants, Varro ap, Gell. xvL 17. 2), vSgitus, **obvSgio, 

obv&gulatim, obv&gulo.] 
▼ava, vavatlo. See baba. 
▼entaa. Wind. Skt. vdtas; Gk. d'trrit, dta, dri/u, dri/ia, d^P (dfilirris, etc.). 

Basal syllable a^ , va, denothig the expulsion of the breath, [vanno, 

vannus, ventilabrum, **ventilabundus (doubtful), ventilatio, ventilator, 
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yentilo, ventoflitas, yentosos, ventalus, yer (see F. W. Walker in the 
Classical BevieWj y. p. 10, 1889), **yerculum, yemalis, yematio, yemo, 
yemus, yentigenus, **yeTiiioomas, **yemifer, yemisera, praeyemat (im- 
peraonal).] 

aiTf cognate with verUuSj is borrowed from the Greek, as the form of the 
accosatiye singular (oSra) plainly shows ; and so probably is aura, 
miniaia. A gnat, mosqoito, from its zzz, Ital. zemdrat zam&ra ; Sp. zenealo ; 
O.H.O. zinzila; and the Ptg. yerb zinir zunir, *^ to ham.** [zinzio, zinzito 
(Carm. de Philom, 18), zinzilulo (id, 43, where others read the more truly 
onomatopoetic zinzinulo).] Cf. sibilus ; susubbus. 

H. T. Peck. 

COLUHBIA COLLSOE. 



Notes on the Vedic Deity Ptisan. 

It was long ago seen that in the collections known as the Vedic 
literature we have great anthologies culled from a literature of vast 
extent, covering a period of many hundreds of years. Concerning the 
dates to be set for this period, I believe that Jacobi's (and Tilak's) 
bold and ingenious theory (Festgruss an Rudolph von Bothy Stutt- 
gart, 1893; pp. 68 ff.), according to which the collection must be 
put between 3500 and 2500 b.c., will not be able to maintain itself, 
and that little if any of the Vedic literature can be placed at a date 
earlier than 1500 b.c. But however that may be, the following 
points seem to me to have been established with reasonable cer- 
tainty : The Veda, even in its very earliest parts, is specifically 
Indian, the Indo-European features being scanty in the extreme, 
and then mere reminiscences ; the character of the hymns is almost 
exclusively sacerdotal, implying a very complicated ritual, and the 
hymns themselves were composed, with rare exceptions, for ritual 
purposes, though Bergaigne's theory of the " family books " as com- 
posed entirely for the Soma-ritual seems to me unproved ; the state 
of society which they represent is far removed from a primitive or 
nomadic condition of life, being much rather the luxurious and cor- 
rupt civilization of a people long settled in fixed abodes ; and the 
mythological conceptions which they embody are those of several 
well-marked periods of development. Of the mythological inheri- 
tances from an earlier time, some, like Dyaus, have faded almost 
beyond our view, remaining as mere memories ; others, like Varuna 
and Indra and Agni, have been transformed on Indian soil until 
nothing but the name remains. By the side of these spring up new 
deities, outgrowths of specifically Indian beliefs, some based on 
ritual practices, and others on traditions of earlier princes and heroes. 
In the course of time, with the spread of the Aryan invaders over a^ 
vast extent of country, and with their minute tribal divisions, the 
Vedic mythology assumes a kaleidoscopic variety which has proved 
at once the charm and the despair of Indianists. The confusion, 
not always unintentional, between the cloud and the mountain, whick 

240 
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we find 80 often in Vedic hymns and legends, and which certainly 
dates from the sojourn of the Vedic peoples in the high altitudes 
where, under certain conditions of atmosphere, snow-mountain and 
cloud are hardly to be distinguished from each other, well typifies 
the shifting and elusive nature of much of the Vedic mythology. 
The poets, who were sacerdotal and mystic to the last degree, and 
looked to the favour and bounty of the Yajamanas as their reward, 
had no desire to make themselves intelligible to the people at large ; 
they were professional poets, practising a sacred, a lucrative, and a 
jealously guarded art. The rules of the Meisters&nger were probably 
not more complicated than those of many a school of Vedic bards. 

Among the tasks which confront the modem interpreter of the 
FecZa, one of the most difficult is the explanation of the minor dei- 
ties. While we are entirely justified in saying that back of the 
personality of Varuna there lies the conception of the all-encompass- 
ing sky; back of that of Indra the conception of the storm, perhaps 
specifically of the monsoon ; back of that of Vi^nu the conception 
of the sun — however completely all these may have been worked 
over, there are some deities whose explanation as originally human 
beings, magnified by legend into divinities, is at least as probable as 
any other. Again, we may find several different deities evidently 
representing the same natural phenomenon. The tribal theory is here 
the most probable, by which we suppose that the different concep- 
tions were worked out independently in different localities, reaching 
in each case a considerable degree of completeness before the sche- 
matizing of later days sought to bring them into relation with one 
another. 

One of these minor deities, and in some ways one of the most 
interesting, is Pa§an. Of the 1028 hymns of the Rig-Veda eight 
(none of great length) are addressed to him alone, one to Indra 
and Pa^an together, and one to Soma and Ptisan. His name is 
mentioned considerably over a hundred times in the Big-Veda^ 
besides in these hymns, and occasionally in the other Vedic books, 
and there are some few references to him in passages which at first 
sight seem to deal with other divinities. Of the ten hymns 
addressed to him, either alone or with Indra or Soma, six are 
found in the sixth or BharadvAja-book of the Rig-Veda, two 
in the first, one in the second, and one in the tenth; the third, 
fourth, fifth, seventh, and eighth books are thus without any specific 
Pa§an-hymns. There is, however, no book of the Rig-Veda in which 
he is not mentioned. Apart from the hymns devoted to him, his 
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name occurs oftenest in those addressed to the Viqve Devfis, or gods 
coUectivelyy and in connection with Indra or Bhaga. If we may 
trust the Anukramanl, therefore, the BharadyftjaK^lan seems to have 
been most devoted to Pn^an ; and next to them comes the clan of 
the Kdnvas, the entire hymn Big- Veda L 42 being ascribed to Kanva 
Ghaura, and some half-dozen verses of Book i., with an equal number 
in Book viii. (the Kanva-book), to other members of that clan. It 
is accordingly not an unwarrantable supposition — though I admit 
the lack of cogent proof — that from these two clans his cult spread 
among the other tribes. In the later Vedic and post-Vedic periods 
mention of him becomes increasingly rara 

What, now, are the characteristics of this deity? The greater 
number of verses wherein he is mentioned are glorifications of his 
bounteous gifts to his worshippers, with prayers for a repetition of 
them. Of such verses, which tell us practically nothing concerning 
the earliest conception of Pll§an, numerous examples are given by 
Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. 172 f. Much more significant are those 
verses which recount his beneficence toward the husbandman or the 
herdsman. In R, F. iv. 67, which is a prayer for the fruitfulness 
of the field, the ksetra^a patih, or " lord of the field " (explained 
by Sd,yana as Eudra or Agni, but much more likely to be PQsan), 
is besought to watch over the field and the crop; the oxen, the 
ploughman, the plough, even the harness are blessed; 9^ma and 
Sira, apparently two beneficent spirits (perhaps, with the Pet Dict.^ 
the ploughshare and the frame of the plough), are besought to 
help; the furrow itself is apostrophized; and finally Indra and 
Ptisan are addressed as follows (v. 7) : " May Indra sink the furrow, 
Pa§an direct it aright; may it stream forth richness for us over 
and over again." Pasan is especially the protector of cattle, the 
recoverer of those that are lost, the giver of fruitfulness in the 
flocks. He drives with goats, and carries a goad. A curious epithet 
applied to him is karamhhad, "eater of porridge." He is called 
karudatin in R. V. iv. 30, 24, which the commentators explain as 
" broken-toothed " ; the word is a airo^ Xcyoftcvov, and of obscure ety- 
mology, Grassmann's derivation (kar = ^r, and dot) being entirely 
unsatisfactory. Evidently Ptl§an was originally the countryman's 
deity, somewhat as were Pan and Faunus. Another step in the 
recognition of his nature is gained from passages in which he ap- 
pears as ruler over roads, as best guide to travellers and^ wanderers, 
and discoverer of that which is lost. In the capacity of guide he 
is called upon at the wedding ceremony to lead away the bride by 
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the hand, and as a giver of faithfohiess to bestow fertility upon 
her. He is called dghrni, '' glowing." All these indications point 
to Pflsan as a personification of the sun, as was long ago recognized, 
particularly a pastoral personification. His knowledge of all paths, 
of all things hidden, is due to his daily journey over the apparently 
trackless heaven, and to his looking down thence upon the earth, 
and it is a natural consequence of this conception that he is called 
upon, like another solar deity, Savitar, to conduct the soul of the 
dead to its last abode. 

Besides PQ§an and Savitar, Vi^nu and SQrya are also personifica- 
tions of the sun ; and the sun is sometimes thought of as one form of 
Agni, god of fire. Agni, made the especial pet of the priests, assumes, 
as the god of the sacrifice, an importance hardly if at all inferior 
to that of mighty Indra himself, and Vii^nu and Savitar attain to 
great honour; while Pn^an, of humbler antecedents, held in particu- 
lar honour by the rural and agricultural population as opposed to the 
princely clans, receives only a subordinate place in the estimation 
of the Eishis, those court-poets and fawners upon the great. He is 
called upon for wealth and blessings of all sorts, and for protection, 
as are deities of originally very various spheres, and particularly 
in connection with Indra, the bestower and protector par excellence. 

The more or less complete identification of Pa§an with Soma, 
maintained with great learning and acuteness by the lamented 
Bergaigne {Religion Vidiqite, iL 420 ff.), as an essential part of the 
conception of Ftl§an, is to my mind untenable. I cannot see any 
other necessary ground for this connection than the similarity in 
the secondary conceptions of both deities as bestowers of blessings. 
Soma is plainly enough, from the earliest times, traceable in the 
Big- Veda, a mystical identification of the milky-white juice of 
the much-used plant with the moon — an identification probably 
starting from the appearance of a vessel of Soma in the bright 
moonlight — while Ptisan is the sun. More significant are his rela- 
tions to Stlrya, especially in the legend of Sarya's marriage to the 
Aqvins, which has been so ably discussed by Pischel, VediscJie 
Studien, i. 11-52. Here is doubtless a real myth — the result, I 
think, of the meeting of different streams of legend, in one of which 
Pa^an, in the other Sarya, plays the chief rdle. 

The writer hopes to be able, in the near future, to elaborate some 
of these pr>ints in detail, along with other phases of Ptisan's char- 
acter not touched upon here. -™ jy p«««Y 

Columbia Ck>LLBOE. 




MEDUSA (?) LUDOViSr. 



The So-called Medusa Ludovisi. 



A STUDY of the Gtorgon myths, their origin, their introduotion 
into the literature of the Greeks, and their expression in art, points 
to the very gradual evolution of the Medusa from its primitiye 
hideousness to its more impressive later forms. The monstrosities 
of its earliest stages betray the barbaric, non-Greek origin of the 
belief; the later forms reveal the tendency of the Greek soul to 
infuse into conceptions that are originally repulsive the element of 
nobility, of solemn grandeur. From the ghastly caricature of the 
Bhodian vases with protruding tongue and prominent boars' tusks, 
to the beautiful but icy stare of the Medusa Eondanini, and to the 
agonized, snake-encircled Medusa of a late cameo, there runs con- 
sistently through the varying gamut of artistic expression the sug- 
gestion of implacable -panBiiyzmg terror. Throughout this long 
series of art efforts a permanence of the art type is maintained ; a 
conservatism that is very manifest in Greek art, and that never 
precludes a sane advance ; whether ugly or beautiful, the Medusa- 
head betrays at every stage the attributes which stamp it as an 
dirorpmrawv. When the rolling eye, the tusks, and the projecting 
tongue disappear as characteristics, then the snakes and wings that 
first appear in some early gems become the available adjuncts of 
the more beautiful later types ; without forcing themselves painfully 
upon the eye of the observer, they are present as the exponents 
of the Medusa. To this long series Professor H. Brunn, of Munich,^ 
together with Dilthey,' Gonze,' and other archseologists, appends as 
the final development of the Medusa tyx>e the beautiful relief from 
the Villa Ludovisi, a head as remarkable in the unusual boldness of 
its relief (.23 m. from the background) as it is singular in its beauty 
and its pathos (Plate I). Few heads preserved from ancient times 

1 Verh., derphUoh Vers., Dessau, 1884. 

> Annal, IrutU,, 1871, pp. 212-238 ; taw. 8, T. 

' Heroen- und 0^t$ergestaUen^ Taf. 
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equal it in the united elements of streng^ and beauty. Owing to 
the relative inaccessibility of the Ludovisi colleotion^ and the scant 
opportunity formerly afforded for repeated examination, a great 
diversity of opinions has resulted in regard to it ; some archsBolo- 
gists, like Grimm, would make the head the work of the sixteenth 
century ; others, like Braun, considered it part of a relief group, 
which is for many reasons impossible; Dilthey was the first to 
claim its kinship with all the rest of the Gorgoneia ; he found in 
this head certain ancient traits of the Medusa ideal, the unusually 
broad cheeks, the haughty cynical line of the lips, and he explains 
the absence of all other Medusa characteristics, like the cold staring 
eye, the wings, the snakes, by the assumption that this relief, like 
many of the Hellenistic age, was strongly influenced by the paint- 
ings of the period and was primarily intended to exercise a decora- 
tive effect; hence it would discard many of the features of an 
antiquated barbaric conception. The foundation for this novel 
treatment he finds in a great original painting of the early Hellenistic 
age, possibly in that of Timomachus, whose successful rendering of 
the Medusa Pliny records. A corroboration of Dilthey's view 
Brunn offered ; avoiding all archaeological learning, he argues from 
the purely psychological standpoint. The artist, he contends, has 
penetrated to the core of the Medusa conception, and has freed 
himself from the shackles of tradition; the deep significance of 
his Medusa type lies in the complete absence of soul, an absence 
rendered all the more terrible by the contrast with the perfection of 
physical beauty; in the Ludovisi head there is not a trace from 
which a spiritual struggle or impulse might be inferred, not on the 
forehead, not in the lines of the mouth and chin. And even as in 
life the absence of soul repels us from a creature of perfect beauty, 
so we stand before this Medusa head in admiration of its beauty, 
but dumfounded. Its lack of soul, he says, would chill us even to 
the marrow, if the artist had not introduced a saving doubt in the 
eyes ; he has closed those portals to the soul in sleep. Were these 
eyes to open, to show the vacant, soulless stare, corresponding 
to the impassive lines of the countenance, we should be paralyzed, 
and the old demoniac type would reassert its sway under a new 
guise ; but this void would be but the absence of consciousness, and 
the artist may have aimed to soften the effect of the head by the 
suspense in which he leaves us. 

The student of Brunn's words will bear in mind that the Medusa 
conception must have undergone a complete transformation if this 
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be the meaning of the art work ; the distinguishing element of the 
Gorgoneion, whether hideous or beautiful, had always been the pre- 
sentation of a head calculated to inspire terror ; fiercely aggressive 
in the masks of the earlier ages, it was no less terrible in the 
immobile and relentless coldness of later reliefs. All ancient 
literature and the unbroken tradition of the plastic art coincide in 
this ; and it is worthy of note that especially in the case of the 
beautiful type, its weird character is preserved in the wildly tangled 
locks and the intertwined snakes. Dilthey, conscious of the con- 
sistency of sculptural tradition in this respect, has denied the com- 
plete absence of these significant features and has found in the 
dishevelled locks a reminiscence of the snakes ; in &ct, it almost 
seems as though these disordered locks encircling the beautiful 
face had been the starting-point of his theory. Neither he, how- 
ever, nor Brunn seems to have noted that in sculpture, from the 
very earliest period, the Medusa visage is always presented en face; 
the evidence on this point is overwhelming. With the suggestion 
of profound sleep Brunn introduces a new phase for which, too, it 
will be quite impossible to find authority. 

Brunn's interpretation has been rejected by several leading 
authorities. The designation of the head as that of a dying 
Medusa was abandoned by Friederichs in his catalogue of the Berlin 
casts,^ by Mrs. Lucy Mitchell {History of Ancient Sculptur^), and 
by FurtwSngler (in Eoscher^s Lexikon Myth}). They severally 
deny that the art work was at the time of its creation a relief, and 
if this be true, the Medusa theory at once disappears, for it is only 
as a relief mask that the dirorpmrauny can be supposed effective. In 
the hope of reaching some more definite result, the accurate descrip- 
tion of the original was examined which Professor Schreiber gave 
in his account of the Ludovisi collection.^ It there appears that the 
oval disk from which the relief is projected is modern ; a modem 
restoration, too, appears in part of the neck and the breast, in the 
extremities of the locks that fall upon the neck, and in the entire 
lock that issues forth from beneath the left side of the chin. The 
head is attached to the disk by an inferior quality of plaster which 
crumbles readily under examination. Nevertheless it is clear that 
the left side of the face was never intended to be seen in its 
entirety. My own belief is that the head when found had already 

1 OipsdbgUsse, pp. 531, 532. * Die Antiken BUdwerke der Villa 

3 p. 618. s i. p. 1726. Ludovisi, pp. 131, 182. 
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received seyere injuries on the left side, and that to prevent 
further inroads it was hurriedly cemented to a marble disk ; it is 
more than probable from the analogy of similar procedure during 
the Renaissance that in order to effect this union, slight irregulari- 
ties of surface on the left side were unhesitatingly smoothed away. 
At all events, unless the face itself betray unmistakably the Medusa 
type (and that not even Brunn asserts), every other indication fails 
us ; the mask character secured by the projection from a flat back- 
ground is modem, as well as the snake-like locks and the form of 
the breast, which has simply been shaped to complete the concep- 
tion of a bust in relief. The three authorities just mentioned unite, 
therefore, in the assumption that we possess in this work a frag- 
ment of a larger work, a female statue of heroic proportions, 
recumbent so that the left side of the face is not entirely visible. 
It is the pathos of an heroic death and not the unconsciousness of 
sleep that is stamped on the countenance; there exists probably, 
says Friederichs, no work of ancient art in which the agony of 
death is delineated with such masterly power. With the slightest 
possible means the intensity of the death struggle is indicated ; a 
careful examination of the cast shows that the left eye is firmly 
closed, while the upper lid of the right eye is drawn upward so that 
a ray of light might still affect the eyebalL 

A comparison of the treatment of this head with the sculpture of 
the school of Pergamum (the great frieze, the group of the Galatian 
warrior and his dying wife, and kindred works) justifies the infer- 
ence that the work under discussion is the product of that Hellenistic 
period whose artists aimed at the subtlest analysis of the passions 
that dominate the human soul. Beyond this point our guides 
diverge in opinion ; Furtw&ngler assumes, without vouchsafing any 
reason, that it is the head of a heroine from some tragic group; 
Mrs. Mitchell, who is quite as profoundly impressed by the tragic 
character of the expression, refrains from stating whether she con- 
siders it the remnant of a single figure or the sole survival of a 
group of figures, and Friederichs-Wolters, who disproves effectually 
the possibility of its connection with any kind of relief, concludes 
his criticism with the words: ''It is quite as impossible to state 
whether the statue was isolated or part of a group, as it is to con- 
jecture at the present day what its original significance was.'' 

We may find reason in the course of this paper to show that the 
prospect of identification is not quite as hopeless as is here assumed; 
once before, as Schneider in his accurate account of the Ludovisi 
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head records, a name otlier than that of Medusa was assigned to it ; 
in the year 1693, Rossini ^ designates the head as that of Olympias, 
queen of Macedon, and the same name clings to it even as late as 
1804* It is of course impossible that it be that wonderful woman, 
mother of Alexander the Great, whose phantasies and Bacchic out- 
bursts of passion the historians so fully relate. Modem archaeolo- 
gists have fully determined the traits by which portraiture may be 
recognized in works of Greek sculpture, and we may reject for this 
unmistakably ideal head the name of a historical personage. The 
only value attaching to the name " Olympias " may lie in this, that 
it corroborates what internal evidence conclusively demonstrates, 
the creation of this work in the Hellenistic period. And it is to the 
earlier rather than to the later forms of Hellenistic art that our 
head belongs; for though it is intense with the pathos of a vigorous 
female life, nipped in its bloom by a sudden and violent death, yet 
there is still maintained in considerable degree that tone of lofty 
idealism which is foreign to the later Hellenistic age. The artist 
may have had one specific character in mind, but as he portrays 
her she symbolizes the type of a noble and heroic womanhood that 
succumbs to the decree of fate ; the fate of the individual becomes 
representative of the underlying general humanity. 

The conviction had gradually taken possession of me that the 
distinguishing features of this work of art lay neither in the mag- 
nificent head with its wealth of locks, nor in the massive side view 
of the face, from both of which most of its interpreters had striven 
to define it, but solely in the eyes: this opinion was confirmed, 
when the head was transferred from its usual vertical position to 
a horizontal one. In doing this, use was made of a statement in 
Brunn's description, which seems exceedingly valuable, but which 
he does not at all urge, because it would be out of harmony with his 
Medusa theory. "There is an indication," he says, "of the left 
shoulder, showing that we are to conceive the head inclined upon 
it, as in fact we readily can conceive it." In the new position, the 
prominence of the skull, which is otherwise so marked, at once dis- 
appeared, and the attention was held solely by the closed eyes and 
the mystery that they seemed to enshroud. 

Here, then, there presented itself the analogy of another beautiful 
work, older by several centuries, and yet, despite the great interval, 
strongly similar to this in the expression of the eyes, the frag- 

1 Erw. Rossini, Mercuric errante^ Romai 1608. 
> Vasi, RineraHo di Bama, 1804. 
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mentary statue of an Amazon in Vienna, which is generally accex)ted 
as a Penthesilea (von Saeken, Die SktUpturen des Ifunz^u, Antiken- 
kabinets zu TFten, Taf. .i).^ In its way, this work, too, has excited 
considerable attention, because it unites the evidences of an archaic 
practice with great truthfulness of expression in its most vital part, 
— the countenance. The conventional treatment of the robe with its 
regular folds, and of the spiral curls, speaks distinctly of the early 
art development that preceded Phidias ; von Sacken, who has fur- 
nished the closest description of it, finds, however, naught of the 
hardness of earlier art in the graceful lines of the body and in the 
expressive features. Far removed from the complacent expression 
of archaic statues, the face of the Amazon is most touching, wonder- 
fully pathetic in its intensity of expression, truthful and passionate, 
without the sacrifice of nobility and idealism. The very shadow of 
death seems to be creeping over the eyes whose fire is extinct ; the 
eyelids wearily close, and eyebrows as well as forehead show the 
pressure of physical pain; but there is a noble moderation in 
the mouth, nose, and chin, that speaks of a grand soul, a vigorous 
nature, that controls the expression of intense physical suffering. 
Allowing for the important fact that the ripe art development of a 
later stage was able to supplement by various delicate touches that 
union of physical collapse and mental resistance which the older art 
expresses in most direct language, there presented themselves so 
many points of analogy between the Medusa head and the Vienna 
statue, that it did not seem to me unreasonable to assign to the 
former also the name "Penthesilea." With our insufficient data 
this identification cannot be absolutely demonstrated, but it seems 
possible to establish a sufficient number of points in its support to 
make it at least highly probable. It must be premised, however, 
that the two heads indicate different stages in the progress of 
physical dissolution; our so-called Medusa head marks a period, 
later by several stages, in the tragedy of Death. Reference to the 
literary tradition that is connected with the Penthesilea episode 
may serve to indicate the exact place of the two. 

The archaic torso of Vienna presents an Amazon, different in the 
source of its literary inspiration from the well-known Amazonian 
types, — the Amazon of the Vatican, that of the Capitoline, of the 

^ See Plate II., which is based on at the writer's disposal ; its saperior- 

a photograph that Dr. Paul Herrmann ity over the current reproductions is 

of the Museum Albertinum, Dresden, patent 
recently took and courteously placed 
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Louvre, of W6rlitz, of Lansdowne, etc. Whereas all of these reflect 
the influence of the older Attic legends, in which Hercules and 
Theseus conjointly, or Theseus alone is involved in the contest with 
the Amazons, and finally triumphs over them, the Vienna statue is 
undoubtedly inspired by that other epic treatment of the Amazon 
myth, the arrival of the Amazons before Troy to succour the city in 
its waning fortunes. The evidence on this point may be briefly 
summarized. The Amazon is about to swoon, mortally wounded; 
she is represented in that peculiarly transitory condition in which the 
initial stage of her fall is indicated. Our knowledge of Greek plas- 
tic art must convince us that no artist would have created, even if 
he could have maintained artificially the equilibrium of his statue, 
an independent figure in so unstable an attitude ; it must have been 
arrested downward motion, a checking of the fall by extraneous 
support This is confirmed by the fact that whereas the left side of 
the statue indicates the proneness to collapse, the right side has the 
superior tension and rigour which comes of a strong support. That 
such an external aid originally existed is clear from a celebrated 
scarab (Pulsky gem of Pesth).^ Here the dying Amazonian queen, 
with head and body inclined as in our statue, and substantially iden- 
tical at every point, has fallen upon her knees, and is temporarily 
saved from falling to the ground by the strong arm of Achilles. 
The resemblance is so great that if the intaglio is not a copy of the 
marble group, both must at least lean upon the same plastic model. 
The scene depicted is then the victory of Achilles over Penthesilea, 
and the awakening emotion of pity, as he beholds the beauty of his 
vanquished foe. Of this episode of the most celebrated post-Homeric 
epic poem, the JEthiopis of Arctinus, we have unfortunately not a 
line left — a loss all the more to be deplored because the creation of 
the poetical figure of Penthesilea in its heroic as well as in its 
womanly attributes is evidently one of the distinguishing merits of 
Arctinus, and one of the finest conceptions of the post-Homeric epic ; 
yet the extant monuments speak clearly of the charm that every 
phase of the poet's narrative exercised upon the minds of the people. 
Their artists seemed to have been specially moved by the many 
refined touches that this a^o-reia of Penthesilea revealed, and to have 
translated them frequently through the medium of sculpture, paint- 
ing, and ceramic decoration into their art language. Overbeck's claim* 

1 Overbeck, Oeschichte der griechi- * Overbeck in Zeitschrift JVr Alter- 

sehen Plastik, i.^, p. 240, 63 a ; SchSne, thuvMwiss. Yiii. Nos. 37, 38, 39. 
Bull ddV Intt, 1865, p. 115. 
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that the extant monuments enable us to trace in the main lines eveiy 
stage of this episode, is borne out by his collection of the facts ; and 
as our Ludovisi head must, if the present view is tenable, take its 
place with the other monuments that illustrate the episode, it may 
be desirable to sketch rapidly his argument As introductory to the 
conflict, the arrival of the Amazons was described ; Troy is mourning 
the loss of its greatest hero when the new allies arrive. A famous 
vase painting^ and two marble reliefs' (the Borghese relief particu- 
larly fine) connect the presence of the Amazons with the death of 
Hector ; the dragging of his body, the ransoming, and the lamentation 
over his remains are presented on the one side of the vase, whereas 
the counterpart shows the spirited female warriors, keen in their 
zest for the fray. The proper relief for the eminence of Penthesilea 
demanded that her encounter with Achilles should be the climax of 
a general struggle between her heroic fellow-warriors and the Greeks. 
Of this struggle the late epic of Quintus Smymsus, the PostKo- 
mericct, reproduces a faint echo ; more convincing are : 1, two of the 
reliefs of the Salonichi sarcophagus,* in which a general battle of 
Oreeks and Amazons rages, with Ajax and Ulysses as prominent 
participants ; and 2, the reverse of a Gantharus, in which Penthesilea 
appears in the full heat of the struggle, while Achilles in the ob- 
verse is just preparing to mount his chariot for the fray. Then 
follow in an unbroken series vase representations which may be 
grouped to mark the progress of the crisis: (1) Achilles' pursuit of 
Penthesilea, against whose loins he poises his spear (Hamilton vase); 
then (2) in the Amasis vase,* Penthesilea facing her pursuer with 
uplifted lance, whilst Achilles is about to deal the fatal blow ; in the 
Exekias vase* (3) the blow has been dealt; Penthesilea's missile has 
failed of its mark ; she has been brought to her knees by Achilles' 
spear. From a number of monuments it is feir to assume that 
Arctinus depicted her life as slowly ebbing away under the fetal 
stroke. Unlike the terseness with which Iliad xxii. allots to Hector 
in his dying moments but a few words, the death scene of Penthe- 
silea afforded the poet the means of revealing, after the conflict is 
decided, the generous and knightly side in Achilles' character. As 

1 Gerhard, Auaerlesene Vasehbilder, * Gerhard, Auserlesene Vtuenbildery 

Taf. 199. iU. Taf. 207; Archdolog, ZeUung, 1846, 

« Winckelmann, Monum, ined,y 137, p. 237. 
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Welcker has correctly observed, "the beauty of the monuments at 
this stage points inevitably to an impressive treatment of this theme 
in the epic." * Another painting shows Penthesilea still upon her 
knees, bleeding, and Achilles aiming a second blow at her, when she 
appeals to him with uplifted hands to desist from his intention ; 
with this appeal was doubtless coupled the request to treat her dead 
body decorously (Hector's similar appeal is scornfully rejected by 
Achilles).' The intensity and nobility of this appeal, uttered amid 
ever-increasing weakness, must have been a most effective part of 
the episode in the poem ; for all the works of art that present the 
succeeding stages of the episode indicate a complete change in 
Achilles. Susceptible alike to the impression of her beauty and of 
her failing powers, he throws aside his spear, comes to her support, 
now that her knees can no longer maintain her, and prevents her 
from falling to the ground. It is at this stage that the Vienna 
statue must have represented her, swooning after the violent effort 
that the appeal entailed, and about to fall but for the firm staying 
support of Achilles. This moment, too, is probably the one that the 
assistant of Phidias, the painter Pansenus, had chosen to delineate 
on the partition that inclosed the throne of Olympian Zeus. 

The progress of the physical decline in Penthesilea is sharply 
defined in the succession of sarcophagi, gems, vase paintings, 
enumerated by Overbeck. Penthesilea, who in the early stages 
after she has received the wound, assists Achilles' efforts to sustain 
her by placing her right arm mechanically upon his shoulder, seems 
to slip gradually downward. Three sarcophagi* mark this decline. 
In one sarcophagus relief the very moment is indicated when even 
the mechanical support on the shoulder of Achilles fails her; the 
arm stiffens, and the hand extends wearily into spaca (It is worthy 
of note that, whilst up to this stage the Amazon seems in every 
instance to have been presented helmeted or with the Phrygian cap, 
the head covering disappears in all the later stages in which her 
powers rapidly fail and she threatens to fall forward.) Achilles 
must now change his mode of support, and several intaglios ^ indi- 
cate how with both hands he checks her prone fall and prepares 

1 Welcker, Epischer CyJdus, ii. p. * (1) Millhi, Gal, mythol.^ PI. clix. 

170 17. No. 595 ; (2) aarac, MuUe de Sculp- 

3 Gerhard, Trinksch. und Oef,, Taf. turt^ U. Fl. 112 ; (3) Baool Boohette, 
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to lay her down as dissolution sets in. Beyond this point, says 
Overbeck, the art works do not carry ns. 

Every step in the catastrophe has been illustrated by the monu- 
ments except the very last, when Achilles has tenderly placed hei 
body on the ground. It would be strange if this alone of all the 
monuments that lent themselves to artistic treatment had failed 
to inspire the creative spirit of the Greeks; for it marked the 
strangest episode in the conduct of the relentless son of Peleus. 
She whom he has vanquished, masters him even in her death; 
as he looks upon her peerless beauty he puts an end to the surging 
battle in which his followers are still engaged with the Amazons 
(indications of this on the sarcophagi), and now he makes good his 
promise to give up her body for becoming burial Welcker infers 
from the account in Quintus Smymseus and the corroborative testi- 
mony of later writers that in announcing this purpose Achilles 
extolled in noble words of praise the dead heroine, whose prowess 
and womanliness had in equal degree enthralled his soul. Without 
such an encomium the prolonged account of her gradual death 
would have been an artistic defect; with it there is a splendid 
gradation in the course of which the tumultuous soul of Achilles 
gradually yields to the impulses of love and admiration for his 
noble opponent. The expiring Penthesilea, prostrate on the ground, 
majestic even in the last throes, must have been such as the Ludovisi 
relief indicates, mighty and yet human, womanly; in the general 
characteristics of jJhysical dissolution strongly akin to the Vienna 
statue, but intellectually pre-eminent. Where the archaic statue is 
content to let the outer attire proclaim the Amazon, we have here 
the mighty female warrior expressed more eloquently than garb and 
helmet could do it in a countenance to which the epithet dyriavtipa 
seems most appropriate. The loss of the helmet as she sinks into 
greater helplessness, discloses to view the matchless beauty of her 
head and strongly influences the change in Achilles' feelings from 
pity to admiration and love; this, at all events, seems distinctly 
suggested by Propertius, iv. 10, 15, — 

Aurea cui postquam nudavit cassida f rontem, 
Vicit victorem Candida forma vinim. 

This absence of the helmet may also serve to explain the one 
feature on which the adherents of the Medusa theory have always 
largely depended, the tangled, and, as they say, snake-like condition 
of the locks ; on the contrary, what is more natural than that, as 
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the helmet suddenly drops from the head, the profasion of locks, 
freed from its environing hold, falls in wild disorder about the face ? 
It may not be amiss, finally, to point out the peculiar conditions 
that made the heroic Amazons so desirable a theme for the artists 
of the Hellenistic period. 

It has been remarked by more than one writer on Hellenistic art, 
that among the most striking creations in sculpture we find barba- 
rian types, and that both in attitude and in expression the artists 
have lavished upon them those touches of elemental passion or else 
that profoundly moving pathos, which is so marked at this period 
of art. Various causes may be suggested for this fact; the art- 
development of several centuries had so firmly established the ideal 
Greek countenance, the self-possessed manly type in its perfect 
equipoise, and the suavely refined standard of feminine expression, 
that no considerable departure from these models under the stress 
of pathos or of passion was possible ; hence, it was necessary to 
draw upon the barbarian, the Thracian, Phrygian, Galatian, when 
the influence of unusual agitations of the soul was to be portrayed, 
for he was more readily susceptible than the self-contained Greek 
to the tempestuous inroads of physical or mental disturbances. 
Again, the struggles of Alexander's successors with their unruly and 
aggressive neighbours, had brought into the experience of many 
Greeks the fact that these outlying nations on the confines of their 
civilization demanded serious consideration, in view of their defiant 
energy, their marked individuality, their heroic spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
the very uncouthness of their appearance, the unguarded directness 
of their movements, furnished interesting traits of which the artistic 
soul willingly availed itself in its quest for new themes. Thus 
the dying Galatian, the Ludovisi group of the barbarian who stabs 
his wife and then himself, the Marsyas, the Scythian whetting his 
knife, the naked Persian warrior from Attains' votive gift, whose 
ferocity is traceable in every line, as he maintains his defence, even 
on his knees, — all these works speak for the new current of artistic 
thought; its influence reveals itself in the manner in which it 
invests, with strange and characteristic details, subjects whose full 
possibilities the older conventionalized treatment did not even 
attempt to exhaust ; into the old contest of the gods and the giants, 
the increased knowledge of the barbarian's impetuosity and unbridled 
passions infuses renewed interest, for the giants are to the gods what 
Scythians and Galatians are to the Greeks; and in the Giganto- 
machia of Pergamum, the giants wage a tooth-and-nail contest. 
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whereas, the gods inflict their telling strokes with a deliberation 
bom of (rta<t>pocrvyri. Henoe, as in the Renaissance each generation 
of artists that had reached a distinctly new ideal of excellence, 
promptly applied this conception to the whole cycle of sacred and 
legendary art, retaining certain valuable traditions, and modifying 
others according to the new light they had received, so the Greek 
artists, now keenly alive to the individuality of their barbarian 
neighbours, and to the possibilities of pathetic treatment that this 
individuality afforded, traversed the whole field of mythical art, and 
substituted for the restraint of earlier art a spontaneous and vigor- 
ous individuality ; in no direction to better purpose than in the 
treatment of the Amazonian contests. For nowhere else among the 
non-Greek combatants did the legends furnish the concrete instances 
of heroic forgetfulness of self, coupled with inborn beauty and grace. 
The Amazonian warriors alone enabled the Greek artists to combine 
abandon in action with loveliness of form and nobility in expression. 

Under these circumstances, what more grateful theme could a 
great Greek artist have found than this wonderful episode of Aro- 
tinus' JEthiopiSj in which the innate charm of womanhood so 
completely transfigures physical pain and even the death agony, 
that to it the obdurate spirit of an Achilles yields, and substitutes 
tenderness for ferocity, human sympathy for the dire revengeful 
spirit of the confiict ? 

And now, recurring to the work that prompted these considerar 
tions, is it to be construed as part of an independent figure, or is it 
a fragment of a group ? This is a question we can hardly settle 
conclusively. It may readily be conceived that the single figure of 
a n€v^€<rA.€ta d<^€t(ra t^i/ \lfvxriv could be to Greeks well versed in the 
gems of their literature, the eloquent illustration of that noble soul 
whose praises Achilles sounded, even though no Achilles stood 
before her in the attitude of generous admiration. If, however, 
such a group as the poem suggests ever existed, its traces are lost 
At all events, no one of the statues or busts extant seems worthy 
to be the mate of the illustrious heroine that this fragment was 
intended to portray. 

Julius Sachs. 

Classical School, N.T. 
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Fbom the beginning of the ninth to the close of the twelfth 
century science in all its departments found a home under the 
empire of the Caliphs. In certain lines of mental activity^ the 
eminence of the Shemites has long been recognized. The world 
owes to them the development of, at least, three mighty religious 
systems, and they were the chosen repository of what we deem 
most sacred during many centuries. In whatever of learning, art, 
and letters the characteristics are deep sentiment, strong indi- 
viduality, and subjective analysis, we find them excellent We 
instinctively put a high estimate on them in all descriptive science ; 
for in our own day geography, chemistry, astronomy, and the older 
mathematics bear the impress of their language in technical expres- 
sions. The outcome of their nomadic habits was an energetic rest- 
lessness and inquisitive research which have made them famous as 
explorers and annalists; while their methods of close observation 
made them pre-eminent for centuries in the sciences of grammar and 
medicine. And nowhere can be found a more subtle analysis of 
sentiment, a wider play of emotion, a more vivid exercise of imag- 
ination or the expression of a deeper feeling, than in their lyric 
poetry. 

But if we turn to consider their relations to another class of 
sciences, to jurisprudence, politics, history, and philosophy, the case 
is far different. Their empires have been vast and powerful, their 
laws operative over continents, and their annals voluminous. But 
their soldiers were hirelings, not patriots ; their legislation only 
the interpretation of an inconsistent but authoritative book by the 
unmethodic and contradictory decisions of judges whose very powers 
and functions were themselves undefined. Their history remains to 
be written by aliens, and when we hear that on the revival of learn- 
ing in the twelfth century the West made its first acquaintance 
with Greek philosophy through translations made into the Latin 
from the Arabic, and that these were translations from Aristotle, 
we feel that we are face to face with a curious problem, 
s 257 
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Three features of Mohammed's system were new and strange to 
his people ; a nation of idolaters could scarcely conceive the unity 
of God; the sovereignty of the Caliph and the regulation of the 
succession was an abrupt transition from patriarchal government, 
and while men who were devout by nature might accept with 
reverence from the hands of their teacher the doctrine of a blind 
fatalism, they were called on after his death to expound his sacred 
book, and introduced to new meanings of belief and unbelief future 
punishment and predestination. In the early years of the Caliphate 
the differences between the two political parties were purely theo- 
logical in their nature. The Charigites on the one hand, as the 
supporters of the reigning sovereigns, laid claim to the purest 
orthodoxy, and in fanatic zeal carried the fatalism of their founder 
to its doctrinal limits in the dogma of infant damnation. The 
Shy'ites, on the other hand, were somewhat under the influence of 
the civilizations of the East and had taken from India and Persia 
the conceptions of divinity in human form. They were in opposi- 
tion with reference to the succession, and as partisans of Ali be- 
lieved in his return after a period of death, supporting themselves 
by the extension of that peculiar doctrine to all mankind. 

Co-ordinate with these parties were two others, who were in part 
successors to the theology of those just mentioned. The Morgites 
had their origin in northern Arabia and Syria. Like the Charigites 
they were extreme Fatalists, but took their peculiar stand on the 
doctrine that once a Moslim always a Moslim, and denied that a true 
believer could fall from grace. The Kadarites gradually separated 
from them in belief, and found a rallying-point in Damascus. They 
taught the freedom of the will, denied fate and the predestined 
necessity of all human actions. 

But the rise of such topics was not spontaneous with the Arabs. 
There seems to be no reasonable doubt that in Damascus they found 
a point of contact with Greek letters and the Byzantine theology. 
In spite of the conquest the Greeks still lived and wrote in that 
city, and the conquerors were gradually awakened from their indif- 
ference to the conquered. Two of the Byzantine theologians of 
Damascus are in particular men of mark. The one was Johannes 
Damascenus, a Greek of noble family, and versed in all the learning 
of his ancestral people, who succeeded his father as the first coun- 
sellor of the Caliph Abdelmalik, but afterwards withdrew to the 
cloister of Saba, where he died. His writings attempt to find a 
scientific basis for theology in the application of the peripatetic 
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philosophy and set forth the rational character of Christianity. 
Many regard him as the forerunner of scholasticism. The other 
was Theodoras Abucara, a Syrian by descent. His works have a 
general resemblance to those of Johannes, and like them take the 
form of imaginary disputations between Saracens and Christians. 

Debates of this character were of real occurrence, and finally 
became so frequent and hot that they were forbidden by law. Hence 
such questions as the relation of good and evil to God, the freedom 
of the will and its consistency with a belief in the Divine omni- 
science, must have been frequently before the Moslim mind. Find- 
ing, then, these topics treated as they are in the writings of the 
Morgites, we fairly conclude that the introduction of such abstruse 
subjects into Mohammedan polemics was due to the influence of 
Christianity. 

In the second century after the Hegira we come upon more cer- 
tain ground. The Saracen empire was assuming vast proportions 
and with the extension of its physical limits was becoming more and 
more susceptible to the influence of the civilizations which it had 
brought under its temporal sway. In nothing else was the radical 
change in the character of the people better shown than in the 
settlement and growth of cities, which became centres of great 
influence, and at last brought under complete control the whole 
movement of Mohammedan thought. Bassora, in particular, became 
the seat of an acute and powerful school of dogmatists. The teach- 
ings of both the Morgites and Kadarites had made their way into the 
lands of the Euphrates, and the philosophy which had entered the 
circle of Arabic thought in Damascus found a high development in 
the new commerical centres, whither strangers from all lands flocked 
for profit and pleasure. This was the era of translations. The 
Abbaside dynasty had succeeded that of Omeiya, and its second 
caliph, Mansur, was distinguished by broad sympathies and great 
liberality, both of mind and purse. To him the Arabic world of 
letters owed the translations into its own tongue of the great works 
of foreign nations: the Kalila wa Dynma, instructive apologues 
from the far East; the great Siddhanta, an encyclopaedia of astron- 
omy from India ; but first in importance, the principal works of 
Ptolemy, Euclid, and Aristotle. These were scarcely published 
before they were eagerly sought and read on all sides. The effect 
was indescribable and magical. Thought took a new turn, and, break- 
ing loose from the dogmatic and polemic questions of theology, 
engaged itself instantly in the service of science. The old sects 
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lived on, but in diminished esteem, while with a rapidity almost 
incomprehensible, a comparatiyely new one, founded scarcely fifty 
years before, came to the front with ideas of extreme liberality, laid 
siege to the anxious narrowness of Mohammedan orthodoxy, and 
made the great empire of the Caliphs a refuge, during all the dark 
ages of Europe, for science, philosophy, and the arts. 

The Motazilites — for so this new school was called — became at 
once the leaders of the intellectual movement Defining Ood as a 
concept of ethical principles, they struck immediately at the crass 
anthropomorphism of prevailing belief, and proclaiming a purely 
rationalistic theory of inspiration, scouted the faith which repre- 
sented the Koran as an uncreated book. In the wake of these 
revolutionary sentiments followed a widespread tendency to inves- 
tigation and an extensive scientific literature. History, political 
science, ethnography, and archaeology; travel and natural science, 
in particular geography, chemistry, and astronomy; philology, 
mathematics, and philosophy, — all became subjects of earnest study. 
The results were of greater or less value, but the barriers of bigotry, 
intolerance, and disdain for everything foreign were utterly over- 
thrown at both Baghdad and Bassora. Learning developed into 
speculation, and strove to rise from the known as determined by 
experiment into the loftier regions of the unknown. 

At the beginning, therefore, of the ninth century of our era, the 
end of the third from the Hegira of Mohammed, Arabian philoso- 
phy may be said to have fairly started on its path. A short time 
will suffice for a rapid survey of its course. The first name of mark 
is that of Al Kindi, whose voluminous works comprise upwards of 
two hundred and fifty treatises. They contain a complete exposi- 
tion of Aristotle's writings on logic. But an exposition of and 
familiarity with a subject were in Al Kindi's case far from appro- 
priation and acceptance. The distinguishing mark of his times 
(813-842) was the laborious, unceasing, and indiscriminate transla- 
tion of the monuments of Greek learning and philosophy without 
any attempt at systematization or adoption. Mathematics, and not 
logic, is in Al Kindi's mind the basis of all investigation, and the 
only certain foundation for the study of philosophy. Rising through 
the science of numbers in its most extensive application, he appre- 
hends the sphere to be the ideal of form. The sphere within the 
orbit of the moon is the world of change, that without is the universe 
of elements. Hence, astronomy is the servant of astrology, and 
the whole circle of physical science the handmaid of philosophy. 
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TTnfortunately, our knowledge of his system is only fragmentary, 
but we feel the influence of the Pythagoreans more strongly than 
any power of Aristotle. 

Al Farabi (t 950) reflects clearly the encyclopaedic character of 
Arabian study. His philosophic activity was principally confined 
to the promulgation and explication of the leading works of Aris- 
totle ; but a schedule of his writings, which has been saved to us, 
shows their division into logical, ethical, political, mathematical, 
superstitious, and musical. He is best known to modem times by a 
treatise introductory to the study of Aristotle, the character of which 
is perhaps best shown by the titles of its various sections, which 
are as follows: The sects of philosophers; the plan of Aristotle 
in each of his books; the starting point of philosophical study; 
the goal of philosophy ; the method of the philosopher ; the Aris- 
totelian terminology and the reasons for its obscurity; how the 
teacher of Aristotelian philosophy must be constituted, and what 
the student of the same needs. But we can trace his system with 
still less certainty than we feel as regards that of Al Kindi, and the 
accounts which we have of him are mostly legendary and in part 
contradictory. He orders and enumerates the principles of being, 
sets forth a doctrine of the double aspect of intellect ; but although 
assigning in the scheme of human perfectibility a high place at one 
time to the elevation of intellect, at another he seems to regard its 
separate existence as a mere delusion. 

If we knew nothing further of Arabian philosophy in the tenth 
century than these sparse facts regarding Al Kindi and Al Farabi, 
we should doubtless be led to believe that it began where it ended — 
with Aristotle. But such a conclusion would be erroneous. The 
little which we know of Al Kindi's system points rather to doc- 
trines like those of the Neo-Pythagoreans, or to the common charac- 
teristics of the Egyptian and Chaldean religions, while in the case 
of Al Farabi we have no light to see an independent or consistent 
theory in either his mind or his writings. Moreover, we must 
beware of confusing with their real belief the intellectual occupa- 
tions of the Arabs who at Baghdad and Bassora in the lands of the 
Euphrates, and at Nisibis in Khorassan, were exposed to the influ- 
ences of every shade of alien doctrines, and to the impetuous assaults 
of foreign civilizations. 

The real position of Arabian thought at this time (969-1000) 
is probably shown by the publications of that wonderful monastic 
sect known as the Ihwan-as-Safa, the Brothers of Purity. This 
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order had its seat in Bassora. It was highly organized, special 
duties being assigned to each of its four ranks, and its mission 
was the reconciliation of science and faith. The commanding 
position assigned to them by contemporaries is shown by the 
.completeness with which their writings have been transmitted to 
VLB, and we may safely assume that in them we have a faithful 
transcript of the philosophic status of their period. Greek philos- 
ophy had first been summoned to the assistance of heretics, but 
the orthodox were no less shrewd. The Motazilites had grasped 
the keen logic of Aristotle in the strife between nominalism and 
realism, but it was not long before their opponents with equal 
readiness had recourse to the widely diverse doctrines of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans and Neo-Platonists. Accordingly the Brothers of 
Purity embody in the fifty-one treatises of their encyclopaedia what 
they conceived to be a harmonious system, acceptable alike to 
orthodox and heterodox. The most opposite philosophical views 
are adduced in their presentation of a complete universe, and the 
Koran is either set aside or its language explained away. Their 
logic apd science of nature are borrowed from Aristotle, their psy- 
chology and anthropology from Gkilen, their metaphysics, the origin 
and development of the objective universe, from the Neo-Pythag- 
oreans and Neo-Platonists, and their astronomy and astrology 
from Ptolemy. Without attempting to show how naively uncon- 
scious they were of the radical incompatibility of their materials, 
or how they sought to work them into a harmonious eclecticism, 
we must strongly emphasize one fact, that the great problem was 
to establish a universe whose bond is a Soul of the world, and that 
in the attainment of this their main object they adopted a method 
of procedure which is largely a mirror of Platonism. An idea of 
their characteristic processes may be obtained from the following 
brief synopsis of the system of their macrocosm. 

The nature of things corresponds to that of numbers ; and as the 
units are the basis of all further numbers, so they correspond to the 
genera of all things existent. Hence the universe can only be 
developed in nine gradations. The first four of these comprehend 
the spiritual world, and are I. God; II. Reason or kovs; HI. Soul or 
ifwxv y ^^' Primordial Matter or irptSn; vXtf, that is Form. Reason, a 
spiritual substance, emanated from God, has permanence, and is 
both complete and perfect. The Soul emanated from Reason, has 
permanence and is complete, but not perfect. Form is a spiritual 
substance, emanated from the Soul, and has permanence, but is 
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neither complete nor perfect. The irpwni vkrjy or form, has length, 
breadth, and thickness and so develops V. Matter, or icvripa vXrj, 
and this is the last process of emanation or direct creation. The 
perfection of matter is the sphere ; hence, VI. the Universe, i.e. the 
world, the planetary sphere, the fixed star sphere, the Saturn sphere, 
and so on up to the last or foundation sphere. The three further 
stages of development are VII. Nature, ^ ^uris; VIU. the Ele- 
ments, oToixuoLi and IX. Products, ycvo/ticva. Nature is one of the 
powers of the heavenly all-soul permeating everything beneath the 
sphere of the moon. All bodies in this sphere are of two kinds : 
simple or elementary, viz. fire, air, water, earth, and compoimd or 
products, viz. minerals, plants, animals. 

In all this the deductive process is keen and interesting, the 
refinement and subtility of argument remarkable, and the explana- 
tion of those difficulties which arise either from ignorance or a super- 
stitious reverence for the silly statements of the Koran both shrewd 
and astute. The student of philosophy will of course mark the 
strong preponderance of Pythagoras and Plato in the subject and 
treatment, even though the method in the world of nature may 
remind him of Aristotle. 

But when we turn to those treatises of the Brothers of Purity 
which deal with logic and psychology, we find a far different 
tendency. For our purpose it will be enough merely to enumerate 
the subjects and order of their treatment I. Theoretical Science 
and its divisions ; II. Introduction to Logic, the word, the thought. 
III. The Categories, the resolution of genera into species and the 
question of relations; IV. Hermaneutica or De Interpretatione ; 
V. Analytica Priora; and VI. Analjrtica Posteriora, Analogy, 
Axioms, and the laws of Analogy. It might almost be an enumera- 
tion of the chapters of the Organon, which are L The Categories ; 

II. De Interpretatione, speech as the expression of thought; 

III. Analytica Priora; IV. Analytica Posteriora; V. The Topics, 
and VL The Sophistical Elenchi. In the whole department of 
logic the subject, method, treatment, and terminology are Aristo- 
telian from first to last ; while the psychology bears almost as close 
a relation to that of Oalen, except that a harmony with the Koran 
is secured by wire-drawn and mystical explanations of both the 
Greek and Arabic terms. 

It would be wearisome to follow, even in outline, the philosophy 
of this school through all its departments. Enough has been said 
to show the eclectic character of philosophy at this stage. The 
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critio remarks in its ingenuous universality strong inoonsistencies, 
and the existence of those two distinctly opposite forces which, 
after the bond of mere inquisitiveness was broken and the real 
question of consistent appropriation came to the fronts split the 
whole culture of the Arabic empire as completely as the Moors in 
Spain were separated from the Seljukes in Baghdad. 

We have now arrived at the zenith of Arabian thought, and find 
two distinguished names which represent the thoughtful, compre- 
hensive, and scientific adherence to two separate and consistent 
lines of opinion, — Ghazzali or Algazel to theological mysticism, 
and Ibn Sina or Avicenna to philosophical empiricism. 

The former, although in point of time the successor, must be 
mentioned first, as he finds no place in this discussion. He was 
a man of keen insight and sincere convictions, but distinctly a theo- 
logian. He became in early life the head of a great theological 
school at Baghdad, but the current philosophical discussions over- 
whelmed him, and he retired to Damascus, where he led fo^ ten 
years the meditative life of a recluse. Returning at the expiration 
of that period to his former sphere, he resumed his former activity ; 
but after fifteen years of intellectual vicissitudes, he finally with- 
drew to his native town of Tons in Khorassan, and spent his remain- 
ing years in the characteristic contemplations of the Arabian mystics 
or Sufis, who had been his earliest instructors and in the interests 
of whose doctrines his attacks upon Avicenna and the prevalent 
philosophy of his times were made. He was chiefly known in 
theology for his works on eschatology, which, leaving behind the 
simple and childish teachings of the Koran, had become with the 
Mohammedans a complicated science. In philosophy he has been 
called the Oriental Descartes, because of the apparent scepticism 
with which he attacked the theory that effects are due to the very 
nature of causes. He maintained, to be sure, that the succession 
of cause and effect is only a habit of the mind; that there is no 
necessary causal nexus, but, unlike Descartes, he found a true con- 
nexion in the essence of the Deity. His activity marks the utter 
overthrow of philosophy in the East and the return of Mohammedan 
thought in that quarter to channels essentially characteristic of the 
Sheraites. 

The greatest conceivable contrast to the stormy, unsettled| and 
sensitive career of Ghazali is presented by that of Avicenna. Bom 
in obscurity about 980 in a hamlet of Bokhara, he had absorbed, 
before his fifteenth year, from equally obscure friends and wander- 
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ing scholars, all the oidinary branches of an Eastern education, and 
was conversant with the Koran, the best Arabic poetry, elementary 
mathematics, and enough of the rudiments of medicine to make him 
a successful and popular practitioner. His premature fame as a 
physician called him to the court of the Ameer Nah ibn Mansur, 
under whom his father was a tax-gatherer, and in the library of that 
prince he found the treasures which unlocked to his precocious 
mind the whole field of learning. It is said that he had previously 
committed to memory the whole of Aristotle's metaphysics, but 
without any assimilation of its meaning, until a treatise of Al 
Farabi's, which he bought for an insignificant sum at a book-stall, 
revealed its hidden significance. It is certain that at seventeen 
he had gone the round of human knowledge and had commenced his 
career as an author by a critical treatise on psychology, which was 
translated into Latin as early as the sixteenth century, and has been 
edited in the original in this. Wandering from one princely court 
to another, he spent his life in alternations of wild gaiety and deep 
study. Basking in the favour of one patron until his death or fall, 
and escaping by thrilling adventures to the service of another, he 
studied and wrote in all vicissitudes until his life of dissipation 
brought on the premature illness which led him, in deep repentance 
and unfeigned piety, to the close of his jovial, careless, and often far 
from exemplary life. 

His philosophy has two eminent features: first, that it brings 
into clear relief the meritorious side of empiricism while giving due 
weight to what might be called the intuitionalism of Neo-Platonism ; 
and second, that while evidently impressed with the mark of Aris- 
totle and the Peripatetics, his treatment of his subject is neither 
servile nor limited, but clear, independent, and consistent. 

The soul is shown to exist by its two functions of motion and per- 
ception. There are three gradations of soul power, resident respec- 
tively in plants, animals, and man, the two latter being the animal 
and the rational Every body is a compound of matter and form. 
Living bodies are distinguished from others not in their matter, but 
in their life. But what thus resides and inheres in a body is its 
form ; hence, forms being entelechies or actualities by which the 
essence of things is perfected, the soul is an entelechy. These are, 
however, of two kinds, one being the principles of actions and effects, 
the other the action and effect j!>er ae. The soul is a principle, hence 
the soul is defined as the first entelechy of a natural organized body. 
You may combine elementary bodies so that one of the elements pre- 
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vails over the other aa in a drink where the sweet prevails over the 
sour, or so that the two elements are equal as in a gnkj colour which 
resembles white and black in an equal degree. Combinations like 
these are a mixture, fufts ; the soul is not so combined, but by a av^Oons, 
as when the seal is impressed on the wax. In this third form of 
combination the power is from without, hence the soul comes from 
without the body in which it resides. He then enumerates and 
explains the vital forces of both plants and animals, closing the 
chapter on the powers of animals with this metaphor. In irrational 
animals the motive power is the prince to which all others are sub- 
ject, the five senses are the informers sent out in every direction, the 
receptive power is the postmaster to whom the informers return, 
the imagination or representative power is the courier between the 
postmaster and the prime minister, which is the judgment, and 
the memory is the chamber of archives. His theory of sense-per- 
ception is almost exactly that of Plato as given in the Timseus, its 
processes being aggregation and separation, contraction and dilation, 
depression and repulsion, but \inlike Plato he attributes to all the 
five senses the general perceptions of shape, number, size, motion, 
and rest 

Passing from the external to the inner sense, he distinguishes, 
I. The presentative power by which I know on seeing a certain 
yellow substance that it is honey, flowing, sweet and odorous, and 
that without having touched, tasted, or smelt it ; II. The imaginsr 
tion or phantasy, which differs from the former in dealing not only 
with true perceptions, but with untrue and false ones not obtained 
in that form through the senses ; III. The judgment, and lY. mem- 
ory and recollection. According to Aristotle the pictures of the 
phantasy are induced immediately by sense perceptions ; according 
to Avicenna mediately by the material stored up in the presentative 
faculty. Aristotle says the memory can refer directly only to sen- 
suous images, and that in so far as thoughts have no intellectual 
image they are called up derivatively: Avicenna declares that it 
only retains thoughts obtained through the processes of sense-per- 
ception. Aristotle allows judgment to no other animal but man ; 
Avicenna enrolls it among the powers common to all living creatures, 
and supports his position by the case of a lion which, discovering his 
prey at a distance, sees an object of the size of a small bird, but does 
not on that account hesitate to pursue it, forming a correct judg- 
ment as to its real size. 

The apperceptive faculty resides in the anterior convolution of the 
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brain, the phantasy in the central, and the memory in the posterior 
convolutions; the judgment pervades the whole. If any one of 
these convolutions be injured, there is a corresponding injury to a 
&kculty of the mind ; hence the intellect has need of organs for its 
activity, and cannot exist apart from its physical media. The only 
immortal power, therefore, is the soul, which, in a certain relation^ 
appropriates the essence of both physical and mental potencies, and 
brings them into activity. The three processes of cognition, viz. 
passive reception and retention, active combination and separation, 
and judgment or perception with the memory, are common to all 
living creatures; but the thinking soul which forms concepts of 
intelligible things, such as potency and activity, substance and acci- 
dent, homogeneity and heterogeneity, and the like, — that is to say, 
the understanding, — is peculiar to rational man. This vovs vXucoi 
alone can reduce the manifold to the unit, and the unit to the mani- 
fold, by analysis and synthesis, and is that which possesses the 
power of logical thought Thi*ough resistance to what is blame- 
worthy, it develops the practical understanding, which directs to 
wisdom, firmness, thoughtfulness, and justice. In some the practi- 
cal understanding passes over all intermediate processes direct to 
inspiration and revelation, and creates prophets and apostles. The 
two final chapters of Avicenna's psychology are to prove that the 
soul is a substance which can exist without the body, and that 
human souls have their origin and their end in an intelligible sub- 
stance separate from everything corporeal, which bears a relation to 
them like that which light has to sight. 

The striking characteristic of the whole system is that it reveals 
an intelligent comprehension of Aristotle combined with that inde- 
pendence of treatment which argues a true assimilation of the 
loftiest philosophical thought. But the highest powers of Avicenna 
are probably shown in his canon of medicine, which by its wide 
scope, deep erudition, and bold inductions gave him the very fore- 
most place among all Oriental scientists, and served in Latin trans- 
lations for the guide to all medical study in Europe for five 
centuries. It was by him also that the great problems of logic, 
the universal essence and the universal before, in, and after things, 
were first approached and propounded for later ages to solve ; and 
although he often assumes what he attempts to prove, although the 
weakness of his positions was exposed by the far-seeing Ghazzali 
and his Moorish successors in Spain, yet it must be conceded that 
he stands out as a majestic figure in the march of ideas. 
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It is often said that Arabian philosophy is bat a phase of Aris- 
totelianism, that the Arabs, dazzled by the brilliancy of the Stagirite, 
blindly accepted his doctrines and writings, and in their very lack 
of appreciation were but the insensate strong box in whidi the 
great system of the Peripatetics was locked up for a few centuries 
and in due time delivered unharmed to the Western world. It has 
been the aim of this discussion to show the untruthfulness of this 
assumption. Beginning with new ideas derived partly from the 
Koran and in greater measure from Christianity, the Arabs fought 
the battle of nominalism and realism before the terms were known 
in the West Yielding then to the influences of alien civilizations, 
they adopted an eclectic philosophy with elements of widely diverse 
nature, in which Neo-Platonism at first assumed a strong prepon- 
derance and which so entirely controlled the public mind that the 
dissenting Ghazzali was looked on as a sceptic and felt bound to 
retire from his position as a public teacher. But pursuing their 
investigations with the restless energy to which reference has been 
made, they ended in a modified and powerful peripateticism which 
was distinctly their own. This system, transmitted in part directly 
to Europe from the East, and in part with still more radical modifi- 
cations through the Moors in Spain by their great thinker Averroes, 
combined with the direct tradition of scholasticism in the West, and 
thus indirectly but certainly set in motion the whole activity of 

what we call modem science. 

Wm. M. Sloaxe. 

Pbimcbton Uniybbsitt. 



Iphigenia in Greek and in French Tragedy. 

The legend of Iphigenia is one of the most touching of its kind, 
and its theme has been a favourite with dramatists of various times. 
The story of the young girl, so gentle and forbearing, so modest 
and submissive to her father's will, furnishes, indeed, sufficient 
material for idealization. The tale is not exactly primitive: it 
deals with the Trojan war, and yet is post-Homeric. It is found 
outlined in connected form for the first time in the epic Cypriay the 
authorship of which is ascribed to the poet Stasinus. Then, in the 
fifth century b.c, the subject in itself and in its ramifications was 
treated by ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The legend must 
have been early in existence, for the fundamental thought — that 
of a human sacrifice — would point to a barbarous stage in the 
Greek religion, when such practices were still in honour. Minor 
legends are apt to gravitate around a great event or personality in 
history or mythology, until at last they are drawn in and assimi- 
lated; then, in the measure of their original interest, they are given 
forth once more, either as mere incidents to the main subject, or 
as separate issues which at times assume considerable importance. 
And so it is with the legend of Iphigenia, which appears as one of 
the chief episodes of the Trojan war, in connection with the depart- 
ure of the Greeks from Boeotia for Troy. 

The story, as it was known to the Greeks, tells in brief how at 
one time Agamemnon had slain a stag in the grove of Artemis, 
who, in her anger, claimed in return the king's daughter. The 
goddess forced the matter to an issue at last by detaining the Greeks 
on their way to Troy (Sophocles, Electra, 563-576). Their fleet 
lay becalmed at Aulis, until Agamemnon, their chosen leader, kept 
his oath to offer up to the goddess the most exquisite thing bom to 
him in the course of the year following his offence ; this proves to 
be his child Iphigenia (Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 17-24). Ac- 
cording to one version, the sacrifice was actually consummated 
(-^schylus, Agamemnon, 184-248). Euripides followed the story 

of the Cypria : he let the goddess interpose at the supreme moment, 
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and translate her innocent victim to the Tauric Chersonese. This 
narration brings to an end the Iphigenia at AuHa, and leads up to 
the subsequent adventures of Iphigenia in Tauris, Each of these 
stories has met with a fit rendering in the tongues of modern times, 
for after a lapse of more than twenty centuries Bacine and Goethe 
have given new life to the ancient legend. 

Euripides rendered the Greek ideal of Iphigenia, and it is to him 
that Racine is indebted in the main for the subject-matter of his 
Jphig4nie en Atdidef produced for the first time at Versailles, Satur- 
day, August 18, 1674. 

When Eacine in this masterpiece of his undertook to 

Fran^oyseinent chanter la grecqoe trag^e, 

— a verse which applies to his efforts much better than to the CUo- 
pdtre of Jodelle of which it was written, — it was by no means as a 
translation or a mere adaptation from the Greek. According to his 
usual practice, Eacine produced a separate work of art, and yet in 
so doing not only did he follow the thread of the Greek story so 
<)losely that it can be traced through his own work from beginning 
to end, but he also turned repeatedly to Euripides for ideas, feel- 
ings, and expressions. Both poets fulfilled the requirements of the 
Aristotelian rule : the attention throughout centres on the unfolding 
of one event, within one day, and at one place. Both tragedies, 
the French as well as the Greek, are pervaded with human passion, 
essentially the same in both. The preliminaries of the plot are 
somewhat more elaborate in the French than in the Greek ; this is 
due to the greater detail of the French play. In one instance Racine 
has made an intentional omission : he ignores Agamemnon's promise 
of a sacrifice to Artemis. This is the key to the divergences be- 
tween the Greek and the French tragedies. Otherwise, Racine kept 
close to his Greek original, apparently well satisfied in the main 
with Euripides' management of the plot He gives his play a Greek 
setting, and boldly introduces such elements as superstitious awe of 
the gods and blind obedience to their oracles. As far as possible, 
however, he harmonizes the details of the Greek structure with the 
growing traditions of the French stage. It is in this spirit, for 
instance, that he eliminates all the choral passages. On the other 
hand, he allows his own thought to spring into life and action. He 
reveals its power in developing the plan outlined by Euripides, and 
in interweaving with it a fresh element of intrigue. This new 
matter maintains its individual interest throughout Racine's play, 
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and adds materially to the tragedy without impairing the strength 
and dignity of the plot derived from Euripides. Thus the French 
tragedy is purposely lacking in the simplicity of the Greek; but 
what it loses in this respect, it gains in completeness of expression. 
The Greek poet leaves much of the detail of his characters to the 
ready imagination of his audience. The French poet sheds more 
light upon their nature, and is more explicit, more lavish of detail, 
less oracular in tone. On the whole, Bacine has displayed consid- 
erable originality of thought and arrangement. Still, not only did 
he retain the great majority of Euripides' dramatis personae, but he 
also kept true to their several characteristics. He has studied them 
carefully in their individual psychic mould, and has sought to make 
further delineation answer to original traits. His characters are 
nearer to general humanity, because they exhibit in larger measure 
its weaknesses. To their greater lifelikeness is due the increased 
interest and vitality of the action. In some cases they appear like 
new creations, but this is merely owing to the different point of 
view taken by the modem poet. The French Achilles, for example, 
is very different from his Greek prototype ; but we should remem- 
ber that he is placed in different circumstances. In neither tragedy 
does Achilles know aught of the pretence of marriage by which 
Iphigenia was lured to Aulis, and he resents with indignation this 
misuse of his name. But while Euripides supposes Achilles never 
to have seen Iphigenia before she came to Aulis, Bacine connects 
him from the outset most intimately with the action of the play by 
assuming him betrothed to Iphigenia previously. Thus the love of 
Achilles for Iphigenia is given a prominent place in. the action, and 
the piece rendered acceptable to a French audience. In expanding 
the character of Achilles, Racine took occasion to give fuller expres- 
sion to his conception of Agamemnon's personality. We may note 
in passing that the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon which 
Bacine introduces seems to have been suggested by the famous 
scene in the first Iliad. 

In Glytsemnestra's part Bacine has made but one slight change. 
Euripides shows, in a somewhat amusing manner, that the marriage 
of a daughter was of as much concern to a mother's mind then as 
now. Achilles had to be most properly vouched for, before Clytaem- 
nestra would give her assent and pronounce the formula of nuptial 
benediction dAX* fvrvxoCrrjv, Owing to the very nature of his con- 
ception, Bacine could dispense with this phase of the action and 
represent GlytsBmnestra stripped of all such worldliness. In fact. 
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he was compelled to do so in order to comply with the more austere 
requirements of form observed in French tragedy. He was satis- 
fied with bringing out forcibly Clytaemnestra's queenly dignity and 
motherly pride, and with otherwise intensifying the expression of 
her feelings in presence of the decree pronounced by fate against her 
daughter. 

The Menelaus of the Greek has disappeared in the modem 
tragedy, and another part has been created to take his place. The 
new character, quite as subordinate as Euripides' Menelaus, is 
Ulysses — a fusion, as it were, of Menelaus and the herald of the 
Greek tragedy. 

In the character of Iphigenia, Euripides and Eacine reproduce alike 
her unbounded love for her parents and her desire to do their will, her 
spirit of forbearance, and withal her fortitude and strength of pur- 
pose in going forth to meet her death. One other trait has foimd 
different expression in the two poets : the Iphigenia of the Greek 
realizes that on her depends the progress of the fleet and the fall of 
Troy. Her death, therefore, will redound to the glory of her coun- 
try. With Racine, her thoughts are all for Achilles, who is to find 
an incentive to win fresh laurels in avenging her upon the Trojans. 
On the whole, the French Iphigenia is more lifelike, closer to the 
modem conception of a young girl than the Greek. She utters only 
a few of the lofty sentiments that would, of themselves, set her 
somewhat apart from the rest of her kind and discourage closer 
acquaintance with her natural character; Itacine represents her 
besides as grappling with emotions of a more human nature, such as 
men commonly see in themselves or in those about them. Each of 
these emotions, subjectively and objectively, in cause and in effect, 
finds its counterpart in some element of passion that feeds the play 
and carries on the intrigue. 

But it is in the catastrophe of the drama that Racine breaks most 
sharply with Euripides. While maintaining the general character 
of Euripides* Iphigenia, he was unwilling to accept either of the 
Greek versions. He discards both the idea of her death and the 
crudity of a deus ex machind. To accomplish his end, he resorts to 
a subterfuge and introduces into his tragedy a totally new character 
— Eriphilis, meet to satisfy the oracle's demands for une JUle du 
sayig d'H4l^ne, He acknowledges his indebtedness for this idea to 
Pausanias, according to whom there were various traditions current 
about the parentage of Iphigenia (Paus. ii. 22, 7). She was com- 
monly said to be the daughter of Agamemnon and Clytsemnestra ; 
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but many chose to see in her the fruit of the rape of Helen by- 
Theseus. Racine combines both views and admits the simultaneous 
existence of two Iphigenias. The first was known by that name, 
and was indeed the daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra ; 
she was indirectly also une JUle du sang d'Hd^nef as Helen was a 
younger sister of Clytaemnestra. The second Iphigenia was known 
under the name of Eriphilis : she was Helen's own daughter, as 
stated above, but had been exposed in infancy in Lesbos. Racine's 
artifice in making Calchas demand U7ie fille du sang d^H&^ne is in 
accordance with the traditional ambiguity of the ancient oracles. 
The word fiUe, in its proper sense, can express with equal fitness 
either daughter or laaiden. Yet the legitimacy of this ambiguity in 
the oracle's words has been justly contested. In his critical edition 
of Racine's works, Paul Mesnard says : " Une fille du sang d'H^l^ne 
ne marque point la fille d'H^lfene, de m§me que ces paroles, fille 
d'H^^ne, ne d^signeraient point Iphig^nie sa ni^ce, laquelle cepen- 
dant est de son sang." Calchas, who had no reason to suspect the 
real origin of Eriphilis, construes the oracle to mean : — 

Poor obtenir lea vents que le del vous d€nie, 
Sacrifiez Iphig€nie. 

The rapidity with which Calchas interprets the oracle and reaches 
this conclusion is essentially a characteristic of the old Greek 
tragedy. 

Iphigenia is about to be sacrificed, when Calchas, under sudden 
inspiration, reveals the origin of Eriphilis, and claims her for the 
altar in Iphigenia's stead. The contradiction of these proceedings 
is self-evident. From the point of view taken by Racine himself, 
the two girls were equally ^e^ du sang d^Hil^e, and ipso facto, the 
one should be no more acceptable as a peace-offering to the gods than 
the other. If anything, Eriphilis would, to the Greek mind, be the 
less acceptable for this purpose, because her character is not noble. 

Further analysis reveals that nothing justifies the need of a 
sacrifice on the part of the Greeks before setting out for Troy. If 
Eriphilis was fated to die, it was for a totally different reason. The 
sacrifice of Iphigenia was absolutely wanton, to begin with. But 
the mistake made in acquiescing in it is so blind and complete 
that the action becomes very real. This is an excellent instance 
of Racine's art in creating the opportunity to display his power of 
managing a situation, although, even in so doing, he remains largely 
in Euripides' debt. 
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On the whole, Bacine cuts the knot of his intrigue in most incon- 
sequential fashion. He intended Eriphilis to atone to the gods for 
the crime of her birth. Her sacrifice was not of the slightest import 
to the Greeks, and no bond unites it with the Trojan expedition. 
And yet the entire tale is made to hang thereby. In other words, 
to Racine's mind, the sacrifice of Eriphilis was for one definite pur- 
pose ; it brotrght about an additional solution, totally different, and 
far more important to the play; the two results are thus made 
interdependent, though really foreign to each other. 

Felicitous as it is, Racine's d^nouem^ifU is inconsistent with the 
body of the work. Moreover, the play is weak for want of spirit, 
even of the spirit that animates the Euripidean tragedy. In the 
Greek myth, one idea predominates : the goddess has been offended, 
and the mortal at fault has promised atonement. But he is not true 
to his word, and she grimly bides her time until his loftiest ambi- 
tions are involved. Then she strikes him with redoubled force, and 
inexorably punishes him for the delay. Euripides' play would have 
been more ideal had Agamemnon sacrificed his daughter to redeem 
his plighted word. Corneille undoubtedly would have taken such a 
view, had he worked on this theme. Euripides conceded this much 
to his plot, that he assumed the king to be moved largely by patri- 
otism. Yet his Agamemnon understood thoroughly the nature of 
the oracle: he knew that it was directed against him for having 
once pledged his blood to Artemis, and broken his vow. Bacine 
lowered the ideal still further. With him the action of the gods in 
allaying the winds is absolutely unmotived. The French Agamem- 
non had never made a promise to Artemis, and so had none to keep. 
This appears from the ultimate appeasement of the goddess, without 
any sacrifice on his part. Therefore, when he agreed to offer up 
Iphigenia, Racine's Agamemnon was blindly burying a father's love 
under a patriotism not unmixed with selfish motives. 

The Greek solutions of the plot were both of them in keeping 
with the leading motive, — the sacredness of a vow. The French 
tragedy has no leading motive of any kind; no new truth is set 
forth, no great lesson taught. Thus it does not appeal to the deeper 
instinct of humanity, except as Racine's art becomes so real that 
the lack of spirit and the shortcomings of the plot are hidden under 
the beauties of form and expression and a master's psychological 
delineation of human passions. 

Benjamin Duryea Woodward. 

Columbia Collbqb. 



Gargettus, an Attic Deme. 

In spite of the careful and diligent research which eminent 
scholars have shown in their study of the history of Attica, much 
still remains to be done in this field of inquiry ; and the reason for 
this becomes apparent if we consider the method upon which the 
investigations have as a rule been carried on. Scholars in the main 
have considered the history of Attica as identical with the history 
of Athens itself, and have paid little or no attention to the country 
demes or townships ; and yet that the latter played a part by no 
means unimportant in the government and the history of the state 
cannot be doubted, when we consider the statements of such writers 
as Thucydides and Aristotle. The former tells us that one of these 
demes, Achamae, formed a large part of the state, and could furnish 
3000 hoplites ^ ; and from the latter we learn that the demes made 
the preliminary appointments of members of the senate,' that the 
nine archons were chosen by lot from 500 candidates selected by the 
demesmen,' and that the right of enrolling citizens, subject to appeal 
to the courts and to the approval of the senate, was vested in the 
demesmen.* These statements, moreover, acquire a further impor- 
tance, in view of the number of members of the country demes who 
are mentioned by the inscriptions in the official documents of the cen- 
tral government at Athens as having served the state in an official 
capacity. Unfortunately, of the separate life and internal history 
of these demes, we know for the most part little or nothing, and it 
is only in their relations with the state that we are brought into 
touch with them. Even here our knowledge is dependent upon 
references to them, or far more frequently to their individual mem- 
bers, scattered throughout the entire range of Greek literature, and 
the ever-increasing body of Attic inscriptions. It was with the 
desire, therefore, of bringing a portion at least of this material into 
a more convenient form for purposes of reference and of adding, 

1 Thuc, n. 20. » Arist, Pol Athen., 22. 22. 

3 Arist., Pol AtJien.y 62. 4. « Arist, Pol Athen., 42. 1-18. 
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if possible, to our knowledge of the relative importance of these 
demes and of their influence upon the state, that I undertook the 
investigations, of which a part of the results are presented in the 
present paper. 

Although the statement of Hesychius and of Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium that the deme Gargettus belonged to the -ffigeid tribe has been 
proved by inscriptional evidence to be correct, it is equally true that 
at one period it was transferred to the tribe Antigonis. It belonged 
to the latter, according to Kohler,^ about 275 b.c, and this view is 
supported by the evidence of at least one inscription.' This transfer, 
moreover, as we learn from another inscription,' must have been 
made prior to 305/4; and probably, therefore, occurred when the 
two new tribes were added in 307. In the second century, however, 
as the inscriptions show,^ it was restored to the j^geid tribe, to 
which it still belonged as late as 200 a.d.* The exact date at which 
this change was made is not known, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that, when the tribe Antigonis was abolished, Gargettus resumed its 
place among the demes of its old tribe. 

Though no ancient writer has left any statement as to the origin 
of the name Gargettus, Meursius was probably right* in recognizing 
the eponymous hero of the deme in Gargettus, the father of Ion,' 
or, according to another story, of Alesius, one of those who accom- 
panied Pelops into Elis.® 

Of Gargettus himself nothing further is known, but the deme that 
bears his name is mentioned in several old legends. Here, accord- 
ing to the popular belief, the body of Eurystheus found its final 
resting place, when he perished on his expedition against the chil- 
dren of Hercules.' According to Strabo, however, his body was 
indeed interred at Gargettus, but his head was buried separately at 
Tricorythus.^® The former place is also said to have been the scene 
of two episodes in the life of Theseus. In the first place, Pallas, as 
we are told, when he was marching to attack Theseus, stationed at 
this point a portion of his force under his two sons that they might 
fall upon the Athenians from the rear, or, if opportunity offered, 

1 Athen. MUth., IV. p. 105. ^ Paus., VI. 22. 7. 

« a L A,, n. 324. 8 Steph. Byz., s. 'AXiJirior. 

» MiUh,, IV. p. 329. » Hesychius, Steph. Byz., SchoL ad 

* C. J. A, II. 991, 466, etc. Aristoph. Thesm, 898. 

» C. J. A., ni. 1160, 1163, 1171. w Strabo, 8. 877. 
Meursius, De Populis AUicia, s. 
ro/yyi/TT^f. 
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might seize Athens itself. Theseus, however, received timely warn- 
ing of this plan and, attacking this force in its ambush, routed it 
with such loss that the troops of Pallas at once dispersed.^ Again, 
as the story runs, Theseus came to Gargettus when about to sail for 
Scyros, and there, on the spot where later stood the so-called Ara- 
terion, pronounced his solemn curses against the Athenians.' 

The first of the above-mentioned legends in relation to Theseus 
has an additional interest for us in its bearing upon the location of 
the deme. Certain scholars, among whom I may mention Dodwell, 
Forbiger, and, more recently, Milchh5fer* and Lolling, have main- 
tained that the only probable position for such an ambush was on 
one of the northwestern spurs of Hymettus, and in this region, 
accordingly, they would locate Gargettus itself. Others, among 
whom are Leake, Boss, Hanriot and Bursian, have been led by the 
similarity of names to place it at or near the modern village of 
Garit<5 on one of the outlying southeastern spurs of Pentelicus, 
between that mountain and Hymettus. A more recent supporter of 
the latter theory is Dr. Milchhofer, who was apparently induced by 
inscriptional evidence to change his opinion.* And, though this 
theory has not been conclusively proven, and the site is certainly not 
so suitable a one for the scene of the Theseus legend, the fact that 
it is supported by the evidence of inscriptions renders it the more 
probable of the two. 

Leaving these questions, we will next endeavour to gain some idea 
of the position held by (Jargettus in the Attic world by the consid- 
eration of its individual members whose names have been preserved 
for us in literature and in inscriptions. 

OABOBTTIANS IN LTTEBATXTBE. 

Had we to depend entirely upon our literary sources for this infor- 
mation, our knowledge would be but slight, for the only name of 
importance that has been thus preserved is that of the philosopher 
Epicurus, son of Keocles.'^ His life and his position in the philo- 
sophic world are too important and too well known to require ex- 
tended comment, even had the limits of this paper allowed their 

* Plut., TheaeuSy 13; Philochoms * Milchhofer, Untersuchungen Uber 

apud Schol. ad Eur. Hipp, 86. die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes^ 

2 Plut., Theseus, 36. p. 14. 

» Curtius und Kaupert, KarUn von * Diog. Laert, Vit. Phil, X. 1 ; Cic 

Attika, Erl&utender Text, Heft £L odFam., XV. 16; JE]laii.,Var. Biat,, 

p. 22. 4. 13 ; SUtius, SQv., I. 8. 96. 
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adequate treatment. In regard to his fomily, we have but slight 
information. His &ther, Neodes, was a school teacher by profes- 
sion, and one of the 2000 cleruchs who went to Samos after its 
conquest by llimotheus.^ In addition to £picuruS| he is known to 
have had three other sons, Neodes, Gueredemus, and Aristotmlns, who 
are said to have been closely associated with their brother in his 
philosophic work.' All three, but especially Keocles, as we are 
told, had from boyhood up a most exalted opinion of the abilities of 
Epicurus.' Of the two other brothers nothing further is known; 
but Keocles is said to have been the author of a book, ircpl r^ cSuis 
alpttrcctff , and to have given to the world the saying, XaBt /SulKms.^ 

Leaving this family, we have next to consider a Gurgettian whose 
name has been preserved for us in the Thesmophoriazussd of Aris- 
tophanes.'^ "Who,'' asks Euripides, "0 stranger lady, is this old 
woman who is reviling you ? " And Mnesilochus answers, " She is 
TheonoS, daughter of Proteus." Whereupon the woman indignantly 
cries, "Nay by the gods, but Critylla, daughter of Antitheus, of (Jar- 
gettus am I." But whether this is a fictitious name, or Aristophanes 
has seized upon this opportunity to satirize some well-known shrew, 
we have, unfortunately, no means of determining. 

The names of the only other Gargettians known to us from a lit- 
erary source, have been preserved by Athenseus.* Upon the authority 
of Polemon, he makes the statement that there was in Pallene^ a 
dedicatory inscription, erected by those archons and parasUoi in the 
archonship of Pythodorus, who had been crowned with a golden 
crown. In the subjoined list of parasitoij which he gives in full, 
the first and third names are those of Epilycus, son of Stratius,' and 
Charinus, son of Demochares, both of the deme Gargettus. 



GARGETTIANS IN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Having thus completed our survey of the Gargettians in our lit- 
erary sources, we shall now turn to the inscriptions, where a much 



1 Strabo, 14. 638 ; Cic, de Nat. Deo- 
rwm, 1. 26. 

* Myronianus apud Diog. Laert., 
X. 2. Compare also Suidas, s.v. 'Ewl- 

KOVpOS. 

•Plut., MoraL, 1100 A. 

4 Eudocia, 808 ; Suidas, s. NeojcX^s. 

* Aristoph., Thesm., 898. 

* Polem. apud Athen., VI. 234 f. 

' The word employed is IlaXXi^Wf, 



which J. Schweighftuser has suggested 
may have been used for ^' UaWijpiBos 
'AOripalfjs Up6w per metonymiam et bre- 
vitatis causa.** 

B The text of the passage is undoubt- 
edly comipt, but the reading adopted 
would seem to be the true one. For 
another Gargettian, with the rather 
unusual name, Stratios, compare Del- 
Hon Arch,, 1888, p. 25. 
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more extended field awaits us. Under this head, we shall consider 
the men in groups according to the sphere of their activity, preserv- 
ing, however, in each group, so far as possible, a strictly chronologi- 
cal order. The first, then, of whom we shall treat, in pursuance of 
this plan, will be those who were in any way connected with the 

government. 

Oovem/ment. 

Under this division we find a record of the deme at an early date. 
An inscription that &lls between 452 and 444 b.c. gives the accounts 
of certain commissioners charged with the care of some public work, 
and from it we learn that the secretary of this commission for the 
sixth year was Ag]a8i[p]pa8 of Gargettus.^ Some years later, in 
419/8, his fellow-demesman, Ly8idica[8, son of us, was secre- 
tary of the treasurers of Athena.* 

After a period of fifty years or more, about the middle of the 

fourth century, des, a Gargettian, was president of the proedroi? 

At this period, also, as we learn from a broken list of prytanes of 
the ^geid tribe, the deme had four representatives in the senate, 
namely: Mega[c]l[e]8, son of Ejvaenetus; Eunomus, son of Euthy- 
nom[us; Demochares, son of Gharinus; and Menestratus, son of 
Straton.^ In 347/6 another member of the deme, Androtion, son of 
Andron, moved the decree in which the people granted the request 
of Spartacus and Pserisades, the sons of Leucon, for a renewal of 
the honours that had formerly been extended to their father.'^ Dit- 
tenberger would identify this man with the Androtion against whom 
Demosthenes delivered one of his orations, and his father, with the 
Andron, son of Androtion, who figures in the Protagoras and the 
Gorgias of Plato.* If this supposition be correct, he was, as Demos- 
thenes tells us,^ '^ a man skilled in speaking" and, as we learn from 
Suidas,* ''an orator and a demagogue, a pupil of Isocrates.'^ 

When six years later, in 341/0, the prytanes of the ^geid tribe 
were crowned for faithful performance of their duty, they erected 
an offering of which the dedicatory inscription has been discovered. 
In the list of prytanes appended to this decree we find the following 
Gargettians : Diodoms, son of Philocles ; Meixias,^ son of Hegesias ; 

1 C. J. ^, I. 294. « Ditt., Sylloge, 101, note 4. Com- 

* C. J. A,^ IV. pp. 27, 28, Add. L pare also Sch&fer, DemoitheneB und 
155, 166. aeine ZeU, I. p. 316. 

* EpK Arch,, 1890, pp. 82 and ? Dem., 22. 4. 

171. ^ Suidas, s. 'AwdporUaw. 

« C. I. A., n. 870. * Dittenbeiger in Sylloge, 334, reads 

* Ditt, SyllogBy 101. A[le]xias. 
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Smicrias, son of Philocedes ; and Ar[e]8ia8, son of Pausias.^ Of 
these men Diodoius moved the fourth of the subjoined decrees of 
the tribesmen, and in the third is the iii'st named of the three pry- 
tanes, who are to be praised ^< because they had justly and fitly 
attended to the gathering of the people, the distribution of the 
symbolay and had made the gift ' to the people/' 

From an inscription that falls between the years 340 and 332, and 
contains a list of those who had performed certain liturgies, we 
learn that the first of the two representatives from the ^geid tribe 
was Theopompus, son of Pyrrichus, of Gargettus.' Shortly after 
this, in 325/4, his fellow-demesman Epicles served the state as 
public arbitrator.* Then, in an inscription of about 318 that records 
the transfer of property made by the treasurers of Athena, a 
Gargettian, the son of Pasicles, is mentioned as the mover of a 
decree.' His name can probably be restored as Lysippides ; for, as 
Kohler notes, Lysippides, son of Pasicles, of Gargettus is known to 
us from two inscriptions of 334/3 and 326/5 respectively.* It is 
barely possible that still another reference to this man is contained 
in an inscription that falls shortly after 322/1. In this a Grarget- 

tian, , son of cljes, figures as the mover of a decree in honour 

of the Argive physician, Evenor.' Toward the end of the century, 
in the year 304/3, another member of the deme, Epicharinus, son of 
Demochares, held the office of secretary of the prytany.* To this 

century also belongs an inscription in which s, son of Chae- 

rephon, of Gargettus, is mentioned as the mover of a decree.* 

During the next two hundred years we know of only three mem- 
bers of the deme that were in any way connected with the govern- 
ment. In a list of archons that belongs to the period between 
220 and 145 b.c, Euthylochus is named as the first thesmothete in 
the sixth year,^*^ and in another inscription of about the same period 
— yrrhinus, son of Theopompus, stands first among the superin- 
tendents of the procession at the great Dionysia, to each of whom a 
golden crown is to be given for zealous performance of their duties." 
And finally Ariston, son of P[ — cl]es, held the office of king archon in 

1 a L A,, II. 872. 7 c, L A,, II. 187. 

2 Compare Bull, de corr. Jielly V. « C. L A,, 11. 265, 266, 266 b, 
p. 362 aqq. 267. 

8 C. /. A., n. 172. » Bull, de corr. Iiell., IX. p. 58. 

* C. L A., n. 943. 10 c, L A., U. 859. 

6 C. /. A,, II. 721. " C.LA,, n. 420. RhouBopoulos in 

^ C. /. A,, II. 804. B. b. 59 ; 808. a. Eph, Arch,, 2d ser., 180, restores this 

144 ; 809. c. 243. name as MJyrrhinus. 
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95/4 B.c.^ He is mentioned among the priests and magistrates who 
paid the first-fruits to the Pythian Apollo as having given 100 drach- 
mas. His father's name may possibly be restored as P[antacl]es, 
for the name of Pa]ntacl[e6, son of Arjiston, a Gargettian, is found 
in a sepulchral inscription of about this time.' 

For almost two centuries after this there is no record of any 
member of the deme's having held an official position. Finally, 
however, in an ephebic inscription that &lls between 98 and 117 a.d. 
Pjantsnus is mentioned as archon eponymos,* and within the next 
twelve years, between 117 and 129, his fellow-demesman, Chares, 
son of Chares, was hypokosmetea.* The latter is probably identical 
with the Chares, son of Chares, whose name appears in a list of 
prytanes for the year 139/40.* 

From the same list we learn that Gargettus had at this time 
twenty-two representatives in the senate, of whom Hermeias, son of 
Glaucus, was the epanymos of the ^geid tribe. Another of the 
prytanes, Licinnius Atticus, is no doubt to be identified with Gnseus 
Licinnius Atticus, son of Licinnius Arrianus, who was ephebe in 
126/7.* He is likewise known to have served as superintendent 
from another inscription which falls between the years 161 and 169.^ 
While ephebe, he not only was gymnasiarch and the archon eponymos 
of the ephebic city, but also so endeared himself to his fellow- 
ephebes by his good-will and zeal on their behalf that they erected a 
statue of him.^ The prytanis, Lidnnius Arrianus, whose name also 
occurs in the above-mentioned list, was probably his father, and his 
son may possibly be identified in the Atticus, son of Atticus, who 
was ephebe about 167.* Still another member of the family, pos- 
sibly his uncle, may perhaps be recognized in his fellow-prytanis, 
Licinn[i]u8 Atticus. Of the remaining prytanes, Eudemus, son of 
Hermeias, is probably the same man as the {cucopos of ^sculapius of 
that name, mentioned in an inscription belonging to this century.^ 

Still another, Pomponius, son of Zo y may with some likelihood 

be identified with the Pomponius, son of Zoster, who was ephebe 
fifteen years earlier, in 124/5." His father's name, consequently, 
may be restored in this inscription as Zo[ster. Finally we have 
perhaps a father and son in the two prytanes, Alcamenes, son of 

^ C. L A., IL 085. £. « C. J. A., m. 736. Compare also 

3 C. I, A,, n. 1972 ; m. 1642. Appendix, Table m. 
» a L A., in. 1092. 7 c. L A., m. 632. 

* C. J. -4., in. 1108. 8 C. J. A., m. 1132. 

* C. J. A, IIL 1023. » C. J. A., in. 894 a. 

w a L A., ra. 1104. 
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A^l , and Aphrodisius, son of Al . In the index to C. L A., 

III., the latter name is restored as Al[camenes, and I would soggest 
Aph[rodi8iu8 as the restoration of the first of the mutilated names.^ 
As nothing further is known of the other prytanes, except Hermemi, 
son of Asmenus,' their names will be given only in the general 
index. 

Two years later, in 141/2, another member of the deme, Poplius 
Firmus, held the position of sophronistesf and his son may perhaps 
be recognized^ in the Firmus, son of Firmus, who was htfposophro- 
nistes in 156/7.* In the succeeding year, 157/8, his fellow-demesman 
Pardalas, son of Stephanus, who was ephebe at some time between 
129 and 138,* held the same office of hyposophronistesJ Eight years 
after this, in 165/6, Eperastus, son of Firmus, of Gargettus was 
sophranistes,^ and between the years 166 and 169 Moschui, son of 
Hermerus, served as antikosmetes.^ A little later, shortly after 171 
A.D., the position of kosmetes was filled by a Oargettian, Atticns, 

son of s.^® About the same time, between 174 and 178, two 

brothers, Sabinus and Athenodoms, the sons of Hermerus, were 
respectively sophronistes and hyposophronistes.^ Shortly before 180 
their fellow-demesman, Fnrius Heraditui, who was ephebe in the 
period between 129 and 138," acted as secretary of the senators."* 
Another Gargettian is perhaps to be recognized in the kosmetes Biar^ 
cellus of an inscription that falls between 180 and 192.^^ Though 
no deme-name is given, he can probably be identified, as Ditten- 
berger suggests, with the ephebe Furius Marcellus of Gargettus 
of 156/7 A.D.^* At this period also, between the years 184 and 188, 
the position of hyposophronistes was again held by a member of the 
deme, Serapion, son of S[o]philus.** 

About the beginning of the next century a Gargettian, Salbiui, 



1 Dr. Lolling, who very kindly ex- 
amined the original inscription for 
me, writes as follows: *'Bei Zeile 6 
scheinen noch unbedeutende Spuren 
der Ansfitze der runden Linie des 
P erkennbar.** 

* Compare p. 294. 
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* Compare p. 293. 
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son of Hermems, was the superintendent who attended to the 
erection of a statue of Tib. Gl. Appius Atilius Bradua Begillus 
Atticus Marathonius.^ His fellow-demesman, Aorelius Hilams, was 
sophroniates between the years 230 and 235,' a position that was 
likewise held by Aoreliui Icadicui of Gargettus about the middle of 
the century.' 

In addition to these men, we have still to consider, before passing 
to our next group, a number of Gargettians, the period of whose 
activity can be only approximately determined. Thus in an inscrip- 
tion that falls before the Roman period Diphilni, son of Diphilus, is 
named as choregus,^ and in another which belongs to the Koman era 
Prjosdodmus, son of Cyjdadas, appears as din-iypa^cik.^ Their fellow- 
demesman, Menon, is likewise known to have been a prytanis from 
an inscription that Kumanudes assigns to the middle of the Macedo- 
nian period.* Then, not earlier than the time of Trajan, Marcus 
Ulpius Eubiotui Leums was archon eponymosJ The family to which 
he belonged was apparently a prominent one at this time, and he 
especially, to judge from the references to him in the several in- 
scriptions, was highly esteemed and honoured by his fellow-citizens. 
In a time of famine he furnished food for the people at his own ex- 
pense, and in addition to other honours the city inscribed a marble 
chair in the Dionysiac theatre to him and his two sons. His father's 
name, as we learn from an inscription on a base of Pentelic marble, 
was Ulpiui Lenros,' and his two sons were called Marcus Ulpius 
Flavius Tisamenus^ and Marcus Ulpius Pupes Mazimus.^^ The latter 
was thesmothete in the same year that his father was archon and 
was honoured by two portrait statues, erected by private individuals. 
His brother also held the office of thesmothete and is honourably 
mentioned in inscriptions erected by the city. Somewhat later, in 
fact not earlier than the age of Marcus Aurelius, Marcus Aurelius 
Caljliphron, also called Frontinus, son of Galliphron, was archon 
eponymos.^ His statue was erected by his two sons, Majrcus 
Herennius Caljliphron, also called Corjnelianus, and Majrcus Herennius 

H , also called Alezandms. He is probably identical with the 

archon Galliphron, son of Galliphron, of another inscription ; " and 

1 Mitth., VI. p. 310. Compare also ^ C J. A, HL 687, 687 a, 688. 

p. 295. « C. L A„ m. 686. 

« C. J. A, III. 1193. » a I. A., III. 688, 689. 

» C. /. A., III. 1199. w a I. A., III. 688, 690, 691. 

* a I, A,, II. 1268. " C. /. A., III. 698. 

» a L A., III. 3906. " C. /. A., IH. 697. Compare also 

• Eph, Arch., 1886, p. 14. Appendix, Table 11. 
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the first mentioned of his sons may possibly be recognized in the 
archon eponymosj Comelianus^ whose name appears elsewhere.^ 

BdigUm, 

Leaving secular matters for the present^ we will next consider 
those members of the deme who were in any way connected with the 
religion of the state. Under this head we meet first the name of 

didjes, who was a treasurer of Athena in 367/6 b.c.* Some 

thirty years later, about 334, his fellow-demesman, Anjdms, 

fig^ures among the commissioners yprjfuvoi im ras vitcas KaX rk m/uraa;' 
and prior to 322 another member of the deme, Sybarites, was hiera- 

jpoto«.* The name of still another Gargettian, lijdes, occurs in 

two fragmentary inscriptions, not older than 307/6, that contain the 
lists of objects handed over by the treasurers of Athena to the suc- 
ceeding board.* From the context we evidently have here the record 
of a crown that was given to this man and by him probably dedicated 
to the goddess. 

During the remaining three hundred years before our era, we 
know of but two members of the deme whose names are associated 
with religious matters. In the first part of the second century, 
Agiadas was hieropoios at the Ptolemaea,* and at the beginning of the 

first century s, daughter of A on, was one of the maidens 

who prepared the wool for the peplus of Athena.^ 

In the second century after Christ, however, the deme again 
becomes prominent. From a fragment of Pentelic marble found at 
the south foot of the acropolis, we learn that Fa[riuB MjarceUus of 
Gargettus was high priest.® Two men of this name are known from 
inscriptions. The elder of these was ephebe in 157 a.d., and kosmetes 
between 180 and 192 • in the same year in which his son was ephebe,^ 
but to which of the two this inscription refers appears uncertain. 
In this century also, as we learn from an inscription in honour of the 
daughter of Herodes Atticus, Eudemus, son of Hermeias,^^ and Euan- 
gelus, son of Demetrius, held respectively the office of ioKopoq and 
vTTofcucopos of ^sculapius." In the latter half of the century, Nnmmia 
Bassa, daughter of the hierokeryx Lucius Nummius of Gargettus, with 

1 a I. A., m. 699. 7 jifitth., Vra. p. 68, Beilage. 

» a L A., II. 677. 8 C. /. A., m. 696 a. 

» C. L A., II. 739. » Compare p. 282. 

* Athen,, VI. p. 483. w C, L A., m. 1148, 1149. 

* C. /. A.y II. 731, 732. " Compare p. 281. 

e C. /. A,, n. 953. " C. J. -4., la 894 a. 
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her husband dedicated a statue of her daughter, Nummia Cleo.^ Her 
father's full name is known, from two other inscriptions, to have 
been Lucius Nummius Nigrinus.* 

His fellow-demesman G , son of orus, is named as priest 

of Apollo l*atrods for life in an honorary inscription that falls 
between the years 126 and 270.® Next in a list of orgeones of about 
200 A.D., there appear the names of two Oargettians, Hermems, son 
of Asmenus, and Primigenes, son of Primigenes.^ In the same 
inscription, among the annual priestesses who had made large expen- 
ditures is Glyce, daughter of Hermerus, of Gargettus. She, as well 
as the orgeon Hermerus, belonged to a well-known Gargettian fam- 
ily of which I shall again have occasion to speak.' Finally, in an 
inscription of the time of the emperors, we find the name of Hiero- 
phantes of Gargettus, who was formerly called Firmus.^ It is possi- 
ble that, as Bockh suggests,^ he assumed this name after having held 
the position of hierophant® 

In addition to these men, a number of Gargettians who were con- 
nected with the religion of the state, are known from inscriptions of 
the Eoman period that cannot be accurately dated. Among them we 
find as dedicator of some object to Athena Archegetis and the gods 

Sebastoi, es, the adopted son of Hermo[gene]s and natural son 

of the Marathonian Demetrius.' He is, perhaps, to be identified, as 
Dittenberger suggests, with the person mentioned on a sepulchral 
inscription that was seen and copied by Cyriacus.^® His fellow- 
demesman, Demjetrius, son of Chares, is also mentioned as dedicator 
in another inscription." 

To those who held priestly office, we have to add Cl[a]udia Tatarion, 
daughter of Menandrus;" Lici[n]niaa Flrma[8;^' Claudia Timothea, 
daughter of Timotheus ; " and lllcostratus, son of , who was priest 



1 C. /. A,, m. 904, 906. 
«a J. A, ni.660, 1283. 

» a L A., in. 707. 

♦ C. /. A., m. 1280 a. 

^ Compare pp. 294 and 295. 

« a I. A., m. 1282. 

7 a L O,, 384. 

B The name 'lepo^diri^ is nnosualf 
but occurs once in C, L A,, n. 949, 
and three times in C 7. A, 11. 1047. 
The phrase, 6 vori, is, so far as I am 
aware, not found elsewhere, but is, of 
cooise, modelled after the well-known 
formula, 6 Kal, 



» C. J. A,, m. 66. In Mitth,, VH. 
p. 399, Dessau claims to have found a 
third fragment of this inscription on 
the acropolis. According to his pro- 
posed restoration there were two dedi- 
cators, [Hermogenes], son of e]s, 

and es, son of Hermo [genes] ^ 

namely, the father and his adopted 
son. 

w (7. 7. A., ni. 1646. 

u (7.7. A, in. 68 d. 

w C. 7 A,, in. 218. 

M a L A., nL 721 a. 

i« C. 7. A,, m. 828, and possibly 899. 
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for life.^ Because of the fact that Firmus was U^m wvp^ptK c( 
dicpairdXcctff, Dittenberger has suggested that he may be identical 
with the Firmus of Anthdogia Chnzcay 322. The last Qaigettiaa 
that we have to mention in this connection is Apollodora, daughter of 
Apollod[orus, one of the arrhephoroij whose name occurs in an 
honorary inscription erected by the senate and the people.' 



Navy. 

Turning once more to secular matters, we find a number of 
Gargettians to have been active in naval affairs. The first to be 
noted under this head are the trierarchs Archestrajtoi' and Epicrates, 
whose names occur in an inscription of 377/6 B.C.* Their fellow- 
demesman Timonides is also named as trierarch in two inscriptions, 
of which one belongs to the year 373/2.* In this year the superin- 
tendent of dockyards for the uEgeid tribe was PliAno8tra[tas.* 
Though the deme-name is lacking, he is probably, as Bockh 
has suggested, a Grargettian, and grandfather of the trierarch 
Phjanostratus of that deme. The latter, with his fellow-trierarch 
Hieron of Sphettus, figures in an inscription of 353/2 among those 
who had been acquitted in court and had handed over the equip- 
ments of their triremes.' From two fragmentary inscriptions that 
belong to the same period — namely, to the years following 357/6 — 

we learn that two members of the deme, ajndms® and nios,^ 

were respectively trierarch and the head of a symmoria. 

Somewhat later, in 342/1, another Gargettian, Lycinus, is recorded 
as having made a payment of 156 drachmas on the Agathonice.**^ 
Next, from an inscription of 334/3 that records the transfer of 
property made by the superintendents of dockyards, we learn that 
Archicles, son of Archestratus, was one of the two trierarchs of the 
Hippagogus; that Apollodoms was fellow-trierarch with the Ana- 
gyrasian iEschraeus on the new trireme lousa; and that Lysippides, 
son of Pasicles, was trierarch of the Delphis." The second of these 
men is probably identical with the Gargettian Apollodorus, son of 
Diophanes, who figures in three inscriptions of 330/29, 326/5, and 



1 C. L A,, m. 022. 

2 C. /. A., m. 018. 
« Compare p. 293. 

* a I. A,, n. 791. 

6 a I. A., II. 790. b, 792. a. 

« C. /. A, m. 789. a. 1. 



7 C. /. A.y XL 795. 1 Compare also 
p. 293. 

8 a I. A., n. 798. 0. 69. 
» a L A., n. 799. b. 39. 

w C. /. -4., n. 803. e. 111. 
" a L A., IL 804. a. 18, B. b. 48 
and 69. 
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325/4, respectively, as trierarch of the horse-transport trireme. 
Gnome, condemned as useless for war.^ In the inscription of 326/5 
he is mentioned a second time as trierarch of some vessel of which 
the name is lost,' and in that of 325/4 as trierarch of the Euphemia.' 
In the inscription of 326/5 just cited, Lysippides, son of Pasicles, is 
also referred to twice, once simply under the name of L7[sippides 
of Gargettus.* 

In the above-mentioned inscription of 325/4 another member of 
the deme, Phanojstratus, son of Archestra[tus, is recorded as having 
served as trierarch.'^ He and Ameinias the Hagnusian were the 
successors of the trierarchs under whom the Hegemone had been lost 
in a storm. Phanostratus and Ameinias put in a claim to that 
effect, which was supported by the court, and consequently the 
entire loss was thrown on the state. He is again mentioned in this 
inscription among those who owed the beaks of vessels to the state.* 
The last Gargettian whom we have to note under this head is 

lias, who is recorded in an inscription of 323/2 as owing 

materials for the equipment of the vessel iBthiopia.^ 

EpJiebes. 

Having thus completed our survey of the Gargettians that served 
the state in official positions, we have next to consider those whose 
names appear in the inscriptions as ephebes. Since the majority of 
these men are not otherwise known, their names will be presented in 
tabulated form. 



Nam*.* 


Najcs op FATmB. 


DATS. 




Dio[ny8i]us 

tU8 

Zo[p]yru8 
Fhalanthus 


305/4 B.O. 
do 


androfl 


276/6 B.O. 
do. 



1 C. L A,, n. 807. b. 51, 808. d. 8, 
800. d. 10. 

« C, L A,, n. 808. a. 158. 

' C J. A,, TL 809. a. 25. 

« C. J. A,, U. 808. a. 25 and 144. 
Compare also C. J. ^., II. 800. o. 243. 

» (7. /. -4., n. 809. d. 66. Compare 
also C. J. A,, n. 811. b. 106. 



« C, L A., n. 809. d. 123. Compare 
also C. /. A, IL 811. b. 176, and 
p. 293. 

'f C.L A,y n. 811. d. 153. 

B The inscriptions in which the sev- 
eral names occur can be found by ref- 
erence to the general catalogue at the 
end of this paper. 
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Namx. 



Naxs or Fathib. 



Datb. 



GlaucuB 

TheophiliLB 
Sil]a[n]u8 

MnesicleB 

"~ }* 

oni 

Ari] slides 1 
AljexidemiLB i 
E]picTirus 

e]8 

LensBos 

Artemon 

Gaius 

Eublastus 

ton 

Menandros 

Sotion 

Gaius 

Vipsanius 

0r]ente8 

Theophrastns 

Chsereas 

Socrates 

des 

Diogen[e8 1 
Carpodoru[8 i 
Nicocrates 
Pappus 1 
Pomponius'/ 
Epaphrion 



Glaucias 

ApoUonius 
Siljanus 

MnesicleB 
Phamacus 

Aristides 
AsclepiodoroB 



^tus 

CaUias 

Gaius 

Diotimus 

Menandros 



Gaius 

Theophrastos 

Chsereas 

Eleusinius 

Diogenes 

AphrodisiTis 
Zoster 

Seuthes^ 



End of second centory 

do. 
First half of first oentoiy 

B.C.1 

0d-e2B.o.^ 
48-42 B.O. 

About 14 ▲.D. 

do. 
do. 
37/8 A.D. 

61 A.D. 

81-96 A.D. 

do. 

do. 
98-117 A.D. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 
About the end of first 
centoiy a.d. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
About 112 A.D. 

Shortly after 110 ▲.d. 

do. 
About 124/5 ▲.D. 

do. 



1 According to the chronology, how- 
ever, which Homolle has elaborated in 
his paper, '* Remarques sur la chronolo- 
gie de quelques archontes athtoiens**, 
Bull de corr. hell, XVII. pp. 161-166, 
Glaucus and Theophilus were ephebes 
in 103/2, Silanus in 122/1, and Mnesi- 
cles in 107/6. 



s In this list, for conyenience of ref- 
erence, the names of brothers who 
served as ephebes in the same year will 
be bracketed, and the father's name 
and the date will be given but once. 

> Compare p. 281. 

«Bockh in C. J. G., 270, reads 
Iseuthes. 
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Naxb. 


Navie or Fathke. 


Datk. 


On. LicinniuB Atticus ^ 


Licinnias Arrianas 


126/7 A.D. 


Furius Heraclitofl^ 




129-138 A.D. 


Pardalas' 


Stephanos 


do. 


Pomponius Eperastns* 




do. 




as 


Last years of Hadrian. 


Claudius Herennius 




141/2 A.D. 


Agathemems* 


Firmus 


do. 


r]austiinia 


[Faustinas] 


do. 


1-mus 




do. 


Chariton 


Eros 


do. 


Epigonus 


Eucarpus 


144/6 A.D. 


Demetri[us 1 

8 i 


Demetrius 


147/8 A.D. 


•* ^ 


^os 


do. 


Menodorus 


Epigonus 


150/1 A.D. 


Sabinus ^ 


Henneru[s 


do. 


Artemon 


Artemon 


161/2 A.D. 


Athenodorus* 


Hermerus 


do. 


Farias Marcellos ^ 




166/7 A.D. 


Athenion 


Athenion 


do. 


Aphrodisios ) 
Mysticus ) 


Mysticas 


do. 


Dositheas 




167/8 A.D. 


Gaias Boaasenos Diony8ia[8 




do. 


Gaias Boussenas Tychicos 




do. 


Aarelius Epaphrodi[t]a8 


S 


166/6 A.D. 


Menandras " 


Eperastos 


do. 


Firmus* 


Firmus 


do. 


Straton 


Epigonus 


do. 


Arisema8\ 






Zosimas > 


Carpodorus 


do. 


Alexis 






Eaphranor 


AnthesphoroB 


do. 


Pnmigenes 


Nicias 


do. 


DionysodoroB 


Primus 


do. 


Mysticas 


Satyrus 


do. 


Hermogenes *^ % 






Heracon 


Hermogenes 


do. 


Zoaimos 







1 Compare p. 281. 
^ Compare p. 282. 
* Compare p. 294. 
^ Compare p. 293. 
^ Compare p. 294. 



* Compare p. 294. 

7 Compare pp. 282 and 284. 

* Compare p. 294. 

* Compare p. 298. 

10 He is probably the same man as 
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NAm. 




Date. 


Pomponios Menedes 




166/6 A.D. 


s 




About 165/6 ▲•D. 
166-169 ▲.D. 




ius 


do. 




^us 


do. 




Tele]8phoni8 


do. 
do. 


Atticus ^ 


Atticus 


do. 


Sabinos^ 


Sabinus 


174-178 A.D. 


Athenodorus* 


Athenodoros 


do. 


Tjrophimus 


Zopyrus 


do. 


A]ntoninufl 


Philumenus 


do. 


Epaphrion 


Chrysippus 


do. 


Primus* 


Primus 


About 180 A.D. 


Artemon * 


Menodorus 


184-188 A.D. 


llermerus' 


A[8mena8 


185-102 A.D. 


Pisandrus 




180-102 A.D. 


Farias Marcus 




do. 


Farias Marcellus^ 




do. 


Agathocles 


Atticus 


102/3 A.D. 


n Epicurianus 




do. 


Eucarpus 


Euangelus 


100-200 A.D. 


l8idor[a]s 


Scymnus 


do. 


Aphrodisius 


Megistodorus 


107-208 A.D. 


Licinnius Callistomachus 




do. 




N]icon 


do. 


Aurelias Atticus 




Later than 212/13 a.d. 


Aurelius Patrodus ^ 


Calliphron 


230-235 A.D. 


Aurelias Onesimus 




254/5, 258/9, or 262/3 

A.D. 


Euphiletus 


Diodot[u8 


Roman period. 



the Hermogenes, son of Hermogenes, 
of Gargettus, whose name occurs in a 
sepulchral inscription recently found 
at Athens and published in MUth.^ 
XVII. p. 275. 

1 Compare p. 281. 

2 Compare p. 204. 
8 Compare p. 204. 

* His father is possibly identical 
with the prytanis, Primus, son of 
Protimus, of the year 130/40. Com- 
pare c. /. A, in. 102a 



<^The deme-name is broken, but 
Bockh, in C 7. 6^., 276, restores it as 
6arget]tiu8. 

^ The deme-name is not given, but 
he was probably a Gargettian. Com- 
pare p. 204. 

7 Compare p. 284. 

B The deme-name is not given, but 
in the index to C J. A.^ in., he ap- 
pears as a Gargettian. He was agono- 
thete for the Epinicla. 
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A number of these men, however, require some words of comment 

before the subject can be dismissed. The ephebes, , son of 

tus,^ of 61 A.D., and Claudius Herennius' of 141/2 a.d., are known 

to have been gymnasiarchs ; and dei| who served about 112, 

filled this position for eleven months.' The fact that Gnsui Licin- 
niuB Atticni not only held this office, but was also the archon 
eponymos of the ephebes has been already spoken of.* Next, in 

147/8 the brothers Demetri[ui and • served as agonothetes.* 

Their father can probably be identified with the Demetrius, son of 
Demetrius, who was prytanis in 139/40.* Three years later, in 
150/1, Menodorui, son of Epigonus, was gymnasiarch for the month 
Munychion,^ and six years after this Foriui ICarcellus not only filled 
this office, but was also agonothete for the Antinoea in Eleusis.* In 
the following year, 157/8, Dosithens was polemarch, and, conjointly 
with the king archon, held the position of gymnasiarch for one 
month.^ The latter office was also filled for one month by Aarelius 

£paplirodi[t]ui, son of S , in 165/6;^ by Sabinui, son of Sabinus, 

who was ephebe between 174 and 178;" and by Artemon, son of 
Menodorus, who served between 184 and 188." At this same period, 
between 180 and 192, Pisandmi was agonothete for the Antinoea at 

Eleusis," and, finally, between 197 and 208 a.d., , son of N]icon, 

was also agonothete.^* 

Not only, however, were the ephebes of Gargettus prominent in 
this respect, but they also counted among their numbers some 
excellent athletes. In an inscription of 165/6 the ephebe Arisemus, 
son of Garpodorus, is recorded as having been crowned for his victory 
in the long race at the Antinoea at Eleusis." His fellow-ephebe 
Mysticus, son of Satyrus, is recorded as victorious in the diaulos at 
the same games and also at the Hadrianea and at the Antinoea in 
the city.** The younger Furiui Marcellui,^ who was ephebe between 
180 and 192, was agonothete for the Antinoea at Eleusis and one of 

1 C. I. A., m. 1086. M a L A., III. 1144. 

a C. /. A, III. 1112. M a J. A„ m. 1147. 

» C. L A,, III. 1094. w C. /. A., III. 1174. 

* Compare p. 281. m C. /. A., III. 1129. 

^ C. /. A.^ in. 1114. 10 Mysticus is here named as belong- 

C. L A.y Ul. 1023. ing to the deme, Myrrhinus, probably, 

^ C. I. A., III. 1119. as Dittenbeiger has pointed out, by 

B C. I. A., in. 1121. mistake. In the official list of ephebes 

» C. /. A, IIL 1122. for the year, C. /. A,, UL 1128, his 

1^ (7. /. A, m. 1128. deme is given as Gargettos. 

u C. J. A., IIL 1188. Compare also ^^ Compare p. 284. 

p. 294. 
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the three agonothetes rov ircpl dXic^s.^ I^ as seems probable, he be 
identical with the Marcellus whose name appears in a list of the 
victors among the ephebes of this year, his record was an enviable 
one, for this Marcellus is twice named as victor in the first class' in 
the stadium, once in the encomium, and, in the second class in 
wrestling, once as victor and twice as tying with another ephebe for 
first place.^ The last ephebe of whom we shall speak is his com- 
panion Farias Marcas. This youth, who was possibly the son of 
Farias Marcas of Gargettns, a prytanis of the year 139/40,^ was like- 
wise one of the three agonothetes rov ircpt dXic^? , and also figures in 
the above-mentioned list of victors, once as victor in the second class 
in wrestling, and once as tying with Marcellus for the first place. 

Private Individuala, 

To complete our survey of the individual members of the deme, 
we have still to consider certain Gargettians about whom, though 
they held no official position, inscriptions have preserved an interest- 
ing record. The first to be noted under this head is the contributor 
Pyrrhinas.* About 180 b.c. he subscribed on behalf of his mother 
and himself to some object which, by reason of the mutilation of 
the inscription, is unfortunately no longer known. 

The only member of the deme whom we chance to find resident 
abroad is Cleopatra, daughter of Kicandrus, whose name occurs in a 
sepulchral inscription found at Imbros.* Her fellow-demeswoman 
Xenar[i]8te, daughter of Pythodorus, is known from an inscription 
of 303/2 B.C. found at Spata.' It marked the boundary of certain 
lands and houses, mortgaged by her father as a guarantee of her 
dowry. The mortgage covered one-half of the dowry plus eighteen 
per cent, and amounted to 2720 drachmas. Passing over to the 
Eoman period, we learn from a basis of Hymettian marble that a 
statue of the Gargettian Asandras, son of Irenaeus, was erected by 
Phsedrus of Berenicidae.^ We possess no information as to the 
causes that led to this dedication, and consequently can form no 
opinion of the position held by Asandrus. And, finally, an epigram 
inscribed on a fragment of a Hermes informs us that his fellow- 



1 C, I. A., m. 1149. 

2 Compare Dumont, Essai sur Vkphk- 
bie attique, p. 215 sqq. 

» a I. A., III. 1148. 
* a L A., m. 1023. 



* C. /. A., n. 983. ii. 126. 

« Bull de corr. ?iell, XIII. p. 432. 

7 C. /. A,, II. 1137. 

8 a I. A, in. 799. 
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demesman Craton, son of Quiiit[ianus, was ^'a healer of diseases" 
and a worthy man, and that in the stone Hermes his features are 
preserved.^ 

Families. 

Our survey of the individual members of the deme is thus brought 
to a close, since the remaining names that have been preserved are 
at present suitable only for a catalogue. Many of the men, however, 
of whom we have previously spoken, were members not only of the 
same deme, but also of the same family. The majority of these 
relationships have already been discussed, but a few still await our 
consideration. 

The first family of whom we shall treat can apparently be traced 
through three generations." Its members whose names have come 
down to us were all interested in naval affairs. Phanostratus, who 
was superintendent of dockyards in 373/2 B.C., represents the first 
generation.' He was probably the father of Archestratus, who was 
trierarch in 377/6;' and, as has been already pointed out, grand- 
father of the trierarch Phanostratus of 363/2.* This conclusion is 
both suggested and supported by the fact that Phanostratus, son of 
Archestratus, is recorded in an inscription of 325/4 as having served 
as trierarch.* This man and his father, then, we would identify 
with the trierarchs Phanostratus and Archestratus, above men- 
tioned. Still another member of the family, possibly the brother of 
this Phanostratus, may perhaps be recognized in Archicles, son of 
Archestratus, who was trierarch in 334/3.* 

The next family to be considered belongs to the second century of 
the Christian era.* The first of its members that is known was 
Poplius Firmus, who was sophronistes in 141/2 a.d.' As has been 
previously suggested, his son can probably be identified in Firmus, 
son of Firmus, a hypoaophronistea of the year 156/7 J This man's son 
in turn, who would represent the third generation, may be recognized 
in Firmus, son of Firmus, who was ephebe nine years later, in 165/6.* 
In addition to these men several other members of the family are 
perhaps known. In the first place, Agathemerus, son of Firmus, 
who was ephebe in the same year that Poplius Firmus was sophro- 
nistes, was quite probably the latter's son and the brother of the 

1 C. /. A., m. 1327. * Compare p. 286. 

3 Compare Appendix, Tftble I. * Compare Appendix, Tftble IV. 

» Compare p. 286. t Compare p. 282. 

* Compare p. 287. " Compare p. 280. 
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hyposophronistes Firmus.^ We have also, possibly, a record of a 
third brother in an inscription of 165/6 in which Eperastus, son of 
Firmus, is named as sophronistes? Finally in the ephebe Menandms, 
son of Eperastus, of the same inscription we may perhaps recognize 
this man's son,* and it is barely possible that he himself is identical 
with the Pomponius Eperastus who was ephebe between 129 and 

138 A.D.* 

The third and last &tmily that requires consideration also belongs 
to the second century of this era and can be traced through four 
generations.' The first is represented by Asmenus, who is known to 
us only as the father of Hermerus.* The grandson and son of the 
latter, who was prytanis in 139/40 a.d.,* are known from an inscrip- 
tion of about 200, in which the name of Hermerus, son of Asmenus, 
appears in a list of orgeonesJ This man is probably identical, as 

Dittenberger has pointed out,' with the Hermerus, son of A , 

who was an ephebe of the ^geid tribe between 186 and 192.' The 
name of the ephebe's father, therefore, may be restored as A[smenus. 

In addition to this Asmenus, five other children of the prytanis 
Hermerus can perhaps be recognized in the various inscriptions. 
The first of these, if we consider them in order according to the 
dates of the inscriptions in which their names occur, is Sabinus, son 
of Hermerus, who was ephebe in 150/1.^ This man is also known 
from an inscription that falls between 174 and 178 to have served 
as aophronistes^^ and his son can possibly be identified in the ephebe 
Sabinus, son of Sabinus, of the same inscription." The next brother 
must have been a year younger, for Athenodorus, son of Hermerus, 
is named as one of the ephebes for the year 151/2.^ This man 
held the office of hyposophronistes in the same year that his brother 
was sophronistes,^^ and one of the ephebes of that year, Athenodorus, 
son of Athenodorus, was perhaps his son and, therefore, the cousin 
of the ephebe Sabinus.^* Another son of his is possibly to be identi- 
fied in an inscription that falls between 185 and 192.^ At the latter 

1 Compare p. 289. » C. /. A., in. 1146. Compare p. 

2 Compare p. 282. 290. 

» Compare p. 289. w Compare p. 289. 

* Compare p. 289. " Compare p. 282. 

6 Compare Appendix, Table V. ^ Compare p. 290. 

6 Compare p. 282. i» Compare p. 289. 

' Compare p. 285. w Compare p. 290. 

8 Compare index of proper names " C. I. A.^ IIL 1146. 
to C. I. A.J III., and explanatory text 
to C. /. A, m. 1280 a. 
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date Athenodoms would have been only fifty-nine years of age^ and 
consequently might well have had a son old enough to be ephebe at 
any time during these seven years. This we will assume to have 
been the ease, and I would then identify this son with Salbios, son of 

Ath , who is named among the ephebes of the ^geid tribe in 

the inscription just mentioned.^ This identification is supported by 
the fact that we find the same name borne by a (xargettian; possibly 
his uncle, of whom I shall speak presently. 

A third son of the prytanis Hermerus may perhaps be recognized 
in Moschus, son of Hermerus, who was arUikosmetes between 166 and 
169.' It was no doubt the possibility of this relationship that led 
Bittenberger to supply Gargettus as the name of his deme.* Finally 
in Salbius, son of Hermerus, who filled the office of superintendent 
about 200, we probably have a fourth brother after whom the above- 
mentioned ephebe, Salbius, son of Ath[enodorus, was named.^ The 
fifth and last of the children of Hermerus of whom any record has 
been preserved is the priestess Glyce, daughter of Hermerus, whose 
name appears in an inscription of about 200 a.d.' 

Leaving the Gargettians themselves, we have next to consider the 
position occupied by the deme in the Attic world. That its place in 
the ^geid tribe was one of importance is readily seen from the lists 
of prytanes of that tribe. Of four such lists that are known to us 
one falls in the period in which Gargettus belonged to the tribe 
Antigonis, and therefore need not be considered here. The earliest 
of the remaining three, which belongs to the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., is unfortunately incomplete.* In this we have the 
names of 31 prytanes as the representatives of 12 demes. Of these 
£[al8B comes first with 5 representatives, and Phegsea and Gargettus 
press close behind with 4 each. In the second list, which belongs 
to the year 341/0 b.c. and is unbroken, 20 demes are represented.^ 
Erchia, one of the missing demes in the first inscription, has the 
largest representation with 6 prytanes. Icaria and Halae stand 
next with 5 each, and Gargettus and TeUhraswi are third with 4 
each. In the third list, of which the date is 139/40 a.d., and in 
which only 8 demes appear, a very great change in the position of 

^ The restoration of the father's * Compare p. 282, footnote 0. 

name as Ath[enodorus has not, so far * Compare pp. 282 and 288. 

as I am aware, been previously pro- ^ Compare p. 285 ; if»MA.,VI. p.311; 

posed. Compare, however, the re- and the explanatory text to C. /. A., 

marks of Dr. Lolling in Mit^, VL m. 1280 a. 
p. 311. « a /. A,, n. 870. 

a Compare p. 282. ' C. I. A,, II. 872. 
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Gkkrgettus is noticeable.^ Instead of standing third it is now promi- 
nently first with 22 out of the 40 prytanes whose names are given. 
In this connection an examination of the lists of ephebes of the 
^geid tribe will also prove of interest.* In four ephebic inscriptions 
that fall within the hundred years immediately preceding 40 b.o., 
we find the names of 40 ephebes, of whom 6 were Gkurgettians. The 
smallest representation, 1 ephebe out of 10, occurs in a list that 
belongs to the first half of the first century ; * and the largest, 2 out 
of 8, in one that falls between the years 48 and 42.^ In the first 
century of our era Gargettus furnished 16 out of the 36 ephebes 
whose names appear in the four inscriptions that are known to us. 
The smallest number, 4 out of 14, occurs in a list of about 14 a.d.* 
and the largest toward the end of the century, when all of the 
ephebes for the year, 4 in number, were Grargettians.* Finally, from 
eleven inscriptions of the second century a.d., we learn that 43 out 
of the 84 ephebes whose names are recorded were Oargettians. The 
largest delegations, 4 ephebes out of 5, 15 out of 18, 2 out of 2, and 

2 out of 3, are found in inscriptions respectively of 166/7, 165/6, 
192/3, and in one that falls between 190 and 200.^ The smallest 
representation, on the other hand, occurs in two inscriptions that 
belong, the one between 166 and 169, the other to the year 171/2. 
In the former,* out of 20 ephebes 6 only were from Grargettus, and 
in the latter * 2 ephebes are named, neither of whom came from that 
deme. 

As to the position of G-argettus in Attica, outside of its own tribe, 
some idea can be formed from the number and the importance of the 
official positions held by its members. These have already been 
discussed in detail, but, for convenience of reference, a summarized 
statement of them is here given : 4 archons eponymoiy 1 king archon, 

3 thesmothetes, 1 president of the pnxdroi, 31 prytanes, 5 movers of 
decrees, 1 secretary of the prytany, 1 secretary of the senators, 3 
superintendents, 1 commissioner, 1 arbitrator, 5 aophronistai^ 4 hypo- 
sophronistai, 2 kosmetai, 1 anUkosmetes, 1 hypokosmetes, 1 secretary 
of a commission, 1 dvTiypa<^cvs, 1 choregus, 2 parasitai, 1 superin- 
tendent of dockyards, 11 trierarchs, 1 treasurer of Athena, 1 sec- 

^ C. L A.y in. 1028. complete list mentioned in footnote 

2 Only those inscriptions in which 2. 
the deme-names are given and, with ^ C. L A.<, in. 1076. 

one exception, those which are un- * C. /. -4., III. lOdS. 

broken will be considered. 7 c. I. A.y III. 1121, 1128, IICO, 1163. 

» C. /. A., II. 469. 8 C. /. A., III. 1132. 

* a I. A , II. 481. This is the in- » C. I. A., III. 1133. 
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retary of the treasurers of Athena, 1 high priest, 3 priests, 3 priest- 
esses, 2 orgeones, 1 hierokeryxy 2 hieropoioi, 1 {0x0/909, 1 viroCcucopos. 

Such, then, are the materials from which our knowledge of this 
deme is derived. Incomplete and unsatisfactory to a certain extent 
they undoubtedly are, but yet quite sufficient to enable us to draw 
certain general conclusions. 

In a previous investigation of the deme Erchia I found that the 
names of 239 members of that deme had been preserved, of whom 
64, or very nearly 27 per cent, held official positions. In the case of 
Grargettus, on the other hand, the names of 421 individuals are known 
of whom 94, or slightly more than 22 per cent, were officially con- 
nected with the government, the religion, or the navy. The relative 
position of the two demes, however, was not exactly such as one 
might infer from a superficial glance at these figures ; for, in reality, 
each in turn held the more prominent position. The period of 
Erchia's greatest activity was the latter half of the fifth and the two 
succeeding centuries before Christ. On the other hand, we know of 
but two Gkurgettians that lived in the fifth century, and these both 
filled very unimportant offices. In the fourth century, however, to 
judge from the evidence at hand, the deme was quite prominent, but 
even at this time, as the above-mentioned list of prytanes for 341/0 
shows,^ its position was subordinate to that of Erchia. 

Before the beginning of the next century, a striking change in its 
position had taken place, and during the succeeding four hundred 
years only five Gargettians are known to have held official positions. 
What produced this great inactivity among the members of the deme 
it is difficult to imagina Its transfer to the tribe Antigonis may 
possibly be in part responsible for the change, but without other 
causes it would scarcely seem that this could have had such lasting 
results. During the last hundred years of this period — that is to say, 
during the first century of the Christian era — as is shown by the 
ephebic lists,* the deme began to recover gradually from this extreme 
depression. And in the following century, as I have already pointed 
out in discussing the lists of prytanes,^ and as is further proven by 
the ephebic lists ^ and by the numerous official positions held by its 
members at this time, it attained a position of very great impor- 
tance. 

An interesting feature of this period of prosperity is the large 
number of Gargettians that have Boman names, a thing that is 

1 Compare p. 206. > Compare pp. 206 and 296. 

< Compare p. 296. « Compare p. 296. 
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entirely unknown among the Eicldans. This &ct, moieoYer, 
furnishes a possible clue to the change in the importance of the 
deme's position, for we may well imagine that this was but one of 
the outward manifestations of a spirit that lead the Gkirgettians to 
curry favour with the Romans by servile imitation of their manners 
and customs. Whereas, then, Erchia was most flourishing in the 
period when Attica was at its zenith, but when Hellas was robbed 
of her freedom, gradually lost all prominence until its glory was but 
a thing of the past ; Gktrgettus, a deme of much less importance in 
the halcyon days of Greece, appears to have bowed beneath the yoke 
of captivity, and by slavish imitation of its conquerors to have 
acquired a new and higher position in the state. An imaginative 
theory, it is true, but one that is not entirely without its foundation 
of facts. 

OATALOGUB OF OABGBTTIANS. 

All references are to the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, onleas it be otherwise 
stated. The foUowing abbreviatioiiB are used: b., brother; d., danghter; f., father; 
m., mother; s, son. For greater convenience of reference, the Greek names have 
simply been transUterated. 

Ag]a8i[p]pos, secretary of a commission, I. 204. 

Agathemeros, s. of Phirmos, ephebe, IIL 1112. 

Agathokles, s. of Attikos, ephebe, in. 1160. 

Agiadas, hieropoios, U, 953. 

Aischylides, f . of Fhilonides, II. 1975. 

Alexandros, s. of M[emno]n, prytanis, III. 1023. 

Al]exldemo8, s. of Aristeides, ephebe, III. 1076. 

Alexis, s. of Karpodoros, ephebe. III. 1128, 1129. 

Alkamenes, s. of Aph[rodei8ios, f. of Aphrodeisios, prytanis, m. 1023. 

Andron, s. of Androtion, Plat., Oorg. 487 C, Prot 315 C ; f . of Androtion, 

Ditt., Sylloge, 101 ; Suidas, s. ^Apdporluv.^ 
Androtion, f. of Andron, Plat., Oorg. 487 C, Prot, 315 C.i 
Androtion, s. of Andron, mover of decree, Ditt, SyUoge, 101 ; Suidas, s. 

'ApdpoTlup ; Dem., 22.^ 
Anthesphoros, f. of Euphranor, in. 1128. 
Antipatros, f. of Kleopatra, II. 1967. 
Antitheos, f. of Kritylla, Aristophanes, Thesm.^ 898. 
AJntoneinos, s. of Philoumenos, ephebe, IIL 1138. 
AJphrodeisios, III. 1948. 
Aph[rodeisios, f. of Alkamenes, ni. 1023. 
Aphrodeisios, s. of Al[kamenes, prytanis, IIL 1023. 
Aphrodeisios, s. of Megistodo(ros), ephebe. III. 1171. 
Aphrodisios, s. of Mystikos, ephebe, m. 1121. 

1 Compare p. 279. 
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AphrodisioB, f. of Nikokrates, m. 1100. 

Apollodora, d. of Apollod[oroB, arrephoroi^ IIL 018. 

Apollod[oro6, f . of Apollodora, IIL 018. 

Apollodoros, 8. of Diophanes, trieraroh, IL 804. B. b, IL 807. b, II. 808. a and d^ 

II. 800. a and d. 
ApoUodotoe, f. of Demetrios, HI. 1684. 
Apollonios, f . of TheophiloB, IL 466. 
Archestratos, trierarch, IL 701 ; f. of Archikles, IL 804. a ; f . of Fhanojstratos^ 

n. 800. d, n. 811. b. 
Archikles, s. of Archestratoe, trierarch, II. 804. a. 
Ar[e]sia8, s. of PauBias, prytanis, IL 872. 
Arisemos, s. of Karpodoroe, ephebe, IIL 1128, 1120. 
Aristeides, f. of Arijsteides and of Aljezidemos, m. 1076. 
Ari]steides, s. of AriBteides, ephebe, III. 1076. 

Aristoboulos, s. of Neokles, b. of Epikouros. Diog. Laert, VU. P^il., 10. 2. 
Ar]i8ton, f. of Pa]ntakl[e8, H. 1072, IIL 1642. 
Ariston, s. of P[antakl]e8, king archon, II. 085. £.^ 

Likinnios Arrianos, f . of Gn. Likinnios Attikos, in. 736 ; prytania, IIL 1023. 
Artemon, f. of Artemon, III. 1120. 
Artemon, s. of Artemon, ephebe, m. 1120. 
Artemon, s. of Kallias, ephebe, m. 1001. 
Artemon, s. of Menodoros, ephebe, IIL 1144.' 
Asandros, s. of Eirenaios, in. 700. 
Likinnios Asklepiades, prytanis, IIL 1023. 
Asklepiodoros, f. of Asklepiodoros, IIL 1023. 
Asklepiodoros, s. of Asklepiodoros, prytantis, m. 1023. 
Asklepiodoros, f . of E]pikouros, IIL 1076. 
Asmenos, f. of Hermeros, III. 1023. 
Asmenos, f. of Hermeros, IIL 1280 a, III. 1146.* 
Athenion, f. of Athenion, III. 1121. 
Athenion, s. of Athenion, ephebe, IIL 1121. 
Athenodoros, s. of Hermeros, ephebe, IIL 1120; f. of Athenodoros, hfpMO- 

phronistes, IIL 1138 ; f. of Salbios, IIL 1146.« 
Athenodoros, s. of Athenodoros, ephebe, IIL 1138. 
Aur(elios) Attikos, ephebe. III. 1180. 
Likinn[i]os Attikos, prytanis, IIL 1023. 
6n. Likinnios Attikos, s. of Likinnios Arrianos, ephebe, IIL 736 ; prytanis, III. 

1023 ; superintendent, IIL 632 ; f. of Attikos, IIL 1132.& 
Attikos, 8. of Attikos, ephebe, IIL 1132. 
Attikos, f. of Agathokles, IIL 1160. 

Attikos, s. of s, kosmetes^ III. 1136. 

Bakchylos, f. of Eutychia, IIL 1635 a. 

Noummia Bassa, d. of Loukios NonmmioB, dedicator, III. 004, 006, 1283. 

Biottos, 8. of Endikos, Delt, Arch., 1800, p. 82. 

1 Compare pp. 280 and 281. * Compare pp. 204 and 206. 

' Compare p. 200, footnote 6. * Compare p. 281. 

* Compare p. 204. 
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Chaireas, t of Chaireas, m. 1003. 

Chaireas, 8. of Chaireas, ephebe, IIL 1093. 

ChaiTedemoB, 8. of Neokles, b. of Epikouros, Diog. Laert, Fit PhU.^ 10. 2. 

Chairephon, f. of Olympias, II. 1071, 

Chairephon, f . of s, Bull, corr, helL^ IX. p. 68. 

Chalrion, f . of Chairippe, II. 1976. 

Chairippe, d. of Chalrion, U. 1976. 

Chares, f. of Chares, IIL 1023, 1108. 

Chares, s. of Chares, prytanis, III. 1023 ; hffpokosmeieB^ HL 1108.^ 

Chares, f . of Dem]etrios, ni. 68 d. 

Charinos, s. of Demochares, parasUos, AthensBUB, 6. 234 f . 

Charlnos, f . of Demochares, II. 870. 

Chariton, s. of Eros, ephebe. III. 1112. 

Chereas, s. of Hermogenes, IIL 1644. 

Chrysippos, f. of Epaphrion, IIL 1138. 

Demetrios, s. of Apollodotos, in. 1634. 

Dem]etrios, s. of Chares, dedicator, III. 68 d. 

Demetrios, f . of Demetrios, in. 1023. 

Demetrios, s. of Demetrios, prytanis, HI. 1023 ; f. of Demetri[o8 and of 8, 

m. 1114.a 
Demetri[os, s. of Demetrios, ephebe, IIL 1114. 
Demetrios, f . of Euangelos, IIL 894 a. 
Demetrios, f. of Philemon, IIL 1643. 
Demochares, f. of Charinos, Athensos, 6. 234 f. 
Demochares, s. of Charinos, prytanis, IL 870. 
Demochares, f. of Epicharinos, II. 255, 256, 256 b, 257. 
Demokrates, f. of Eallikrates, Delt, Arch,, 1890, p. 59.* 
Diodoros, s. of Fhilokles, prytanis, 11. 872. 
Diodot[os, f. of Euphiletos, III. 1237. 
Diodotos, s. of Lysias, 11. 1048. 

Diogenes, f . of Diogen[es and of Karpodoro[8, IIL 1099. 
Diogen[es, s. of Diogenes, ephebe. III. 1099. 
O(aios) Boussenos Dionysio[s, ephebe, m. 1122. 

Dio[ny8i]os, f. of , Mitth,y IV. p. 329. 

Dionysodoros, s. of Primos, ephebe, III. 1128. 

Diophanes, f. of ApoUodoros, II. 807. b, 808. a and d, 809. a and d. 

Dioteimos, f . of Enblastos, III. 1091. 

Diphilos, f . of Diphilos, n. 1258. 

Diphilos, s. of Diphilos, choregus, II. 1258. 

Diphilos, f . of Diphilos, UL 1635. 

Diphilos, 8. of Diphilos, m. 1636. 

Dorotheos, s. of Prot[eimo8, prytanis, IIL 1023. 

Dositheos, ephebe, m. 1122. 

Aur(elios) Eikadikos, sophronistes, III. 1199. 

Eirenaios, f . of Asandros, III. 799. 

Eisidor[o]s, s. of Skymnos, ephebe, m. 1163. 

1 Compare p. 281. a Compare p. 291. « Compare p. 302, footnote 2. 
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Eisidoros, 8. of Sos , prytanis, IIL 1028. 

Eleuseinios, f. of Eleuseinios, III. 1023. 
Eleuseinios, s. of Elenseinios, prytanis, m. 1023. 
Eleuseinios, f . of Sokrates, m. 1003. 
Epagelas, s. of Epikles, II. 1945. 
Epaphrion, s. of Chrysippos, ephebe, HL 1138. 
Epaphrion, s. of Seuthes, ephebe, III. 1104. 

Aar(elio8) Epaphrodi[t]o8, s. of S , ephebe, IIL 1128. 

Pom. Eperastos, ephebe, III. 1111.^ 

Eperastos, s. of Fhirmos, f. of Menandros, sophronisUs^ UL 1128.^ 

Epicharinos, s. of Demochares, secretary of the prytany, IL 266, 256, 256 b, 257. 

Epigonos, 8. of Eukarpos, ephebe, III. 740, 1113 a. 

Epigonos, f. of Menodoros, IIL 1119. 

Epigonos, f. Straton, HI. 1128. 

Epikles, arbitrator, IL 943. 

Epikles, f . of Epagelas, II. 1945. 

E]pikouros, s. of AsklepiodoroB, ephebe, m. 1076. 

Epikouros, s. of Neokles, philosopher, Diog. Laert., VU. PhU.^ 10. 1. 

Epikrates, trierarch, n. 791. 

Epilykos, s. of Nikostratos, II. 2174. 

Epilykos, s. of Stratios, paratitos^ Athennos, 6. 234 i? 

Eraselnos, f. of Zopyros, IIL 1023. 

Eros, f . of Chariton, III. 1112. 

Euangelos, s. of Demetrios, inroidKOftoi^ UL 894 a. 

Eoangelos, f. of Eukarpos, m. 1163. 

E]aahietos (?), f. of Mega[k]l[e]s, n. 870. 

M. Oolpios Eubiotos Leoros, s. of Oolpios Leuros, aichon ^ponjrmos, UL 685, 

687, 687 a ; f. of M. Oulpios Fhlaooios Teisamenos, and of M. Oulpios 

Poupes Maximos, III. 688, 689, 690. 
Eublastos, 8. of Dioteimos, ephebe, IIL 1091. 
Eudemos, n. 1965. 

Eudemos, s. of Hermelas, prytanis, IIL 1023 ; ^impot, UL 894 a. 
Eudikos, f . of Biottos, DeU. Arch., 1890, p. 82. 
Eukarpos, f. of Epigonos, m. 740, 1113 a. 
Eukarpos, s. of Euangelos, ephebe, IIL 1163. 
Eukleides, n. 2532. 

Eunomos, s. of Euthynom[o6, prytanis, n. 870. 
Euphiletos, s. of Diodot[os, ephebe, m. 1237. 
Euphranor, s. of Anthesphoros, ephebe, III. 1128. 

Euphr]osyne, d. of ^kles, 11. 1966. 

Euthylochos, thesmothete, IL 859. 
Euthyiiom[os, f. of Eunomos, n. 870. 
Eutychia, d. of Bakchylos, IQ. 1635 a. 
Gaios, ephebe, in. 1092. 
Gaios, f. of Gaios, m. 1091. 
Gaios, 8. of Gaios, ephebe, IIL 1091. 

1 Compare p. 294. ^ Compare p. 278, footnote 8. 
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OftioB, f . of Or]enteB, m. 1093. 

Glaukias, f . of Glaukos, IL 465. 

Glaukos, 8. of Glaukias, ephebe, IL 466. 

Glaukos, f . of Hermeias, III. 1023. 

Glyke, d. of Hermeros, priestess, IQ. 1280 a. 

Hagnias, f . of Timostrate, IL 1074. 

Hegesias, f. of Meixias, II. 872. 

HeUodoros, f . of Melite, lU. 1640. 

Phoorios Herakleitos, ephebe, III. 1111 ; scribe of the senatois, HL 1043. 

HerakoD, s. of Hermogenes, ephebe, HI. 1128. 

Kl(aadio8) Herennioe, ephebe, IIL 1112. 

Hermeias, f. of Eudemos, m. 1023, 804 a. 

Hermeias, s. of Glaukos, piytanis, eponymoa of the .£geid tribe, in. 1023. 

Hermeros, s. of Asmenos, prytanis. III. 1023 ; f. of Sabeinos, IIL 1119, 1138 ; 1 

of Athenodoros, III. 1120, 1138; f. of Glyke, m. 1280 a; t of Moschos, 

m. 1132 ; f. of Salbios, MUth., VL p. 310.1 
Hermeros, s. of Asmenos, ephebe, IH. 1145 ; orgeorij HI. 1280 a.^ 
Hermogenes, f. of Chereas, HI. 1644. 
Hermogenes, f . of Herakon, of Hermogenes, and of Zosimos, m. 1128 ; Mitth^ 

XVIL p. 275. 
Hermogenes, s. of Hermogenes, ephebe, HI. 1128 ; Mitth., XVII. p. 275. 

Hermo[gene]s, f. of es, IH. 66, 1645. 

Hermolaos, s. of Rouph[o8, prytanis, HI. 1023. 

Hlerophantes, formerly called Fhirmos, f. of Phirmos and of Mouaonioe, HI. 

1282. 
Aur(elios) Hilaros, sophronistea^ UL 1193. 
Iame[ia, d. of [Milichos], UL 1639. 
Kallias, f. of Artemon, IIL 1091. 
Eallikrates, s. of Demokrates, Delt. Arch., 1890, p. 59.* 
Kalliphon, f . of Peisikrateia, II. 1973. 

Kalliphron, f . of Mar(ko6) Aur(elios) Kal]liphron, m. 697, 698. 
Mar(kos) Aur(elio8) Kal]liphron, also called Phronteinos, s. of Kalliphron, f. of 

Ma]r(kos) Herennios Kal]liphron and of Ma]r(kos) Herennios H , 

archon eponymos, IH. 697, 698.' 
Ma]r(kos) Herennios Kal]liphron, also called Kor]nelianos, s. of Mar(koe) 

Aur( alios) Kaljliphron, III. 698 ; archon eponymos^ III. 699.' 
Kalliphron, f. of Aur(elios) Patroklos, III. 1193.* 



1 Compare pp. 294-296. 

'^ In this inscription, which contains 
a list of patersB dedicated by en- 
franchised slaves Kalli , s. of 

k] rates, of Gargettus, and s, 

s. of Demokrates, of Gargettus, are 
named, in lines 11-12, and 14 respec- 
tively, as the masters of two slaves 
dwelling in Melite. In the following 
lines Kal]likrates, s. of Demokrates^ 
is mentioned as the master of still 



another slave living at Melite. Though 
the deme-name is here lacking, a com- 
parison of this name with the two 
incomplete ones that precede it led 
me to believe that we have here the 
record of three slaves belonging to 
one and the same master, Kallikrates, 
s. of Demokrates, of Gargettus. 

* Compare pp. 283 and 284. 

* Compare p. 290, footnote 8. 
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Kallis, d. of Straton, IIL 1637. 

Likin(nio8) KaHistomachos, ephebe, III. 1171. 

Karpodorofl, f. of Alexis, of Arisemos, and of Zosimos, III. 1128, 1129. 

Karpodoro[8, s. of Dijogenes, ephebe, IIL 1099. 

Kleopatra, d. of Antipatros, II. 1967. 

Kleopatra, d. of Nikandros, Bull. corr. AeU., XIIL p. 482. 

Kraton, s. of Eumt[iano6, HI. 1827. 

Kritylla, d. of Antitheos, Aristophanes, Thesm,^ 898. 

Eteo]n, 8. of Mjikon, f. of Mikon and of Nikon, II. 1968. 

Euint[iano8, f . of Kraton, m. 1327. 

Ky]dada8 (?), f. of Pr]osdok(im)06, m. 3905. 

Lenaios, ephebe, IIL 1077. 

Oulpios Leuros, f . of Markos Oulpios Eabiotos Leoros, IIL 686. 

Lykinos, trierarch, II. 803. e. 

Lysias, f . of Diodotos, II. 1048. 

Ly8idiko[8, s. of os, secretaiy of the tieasoiers of Athena, IV. pp. 27-28, 

Add. L 166-166. 
Lysippides, s. of Paslkles, mover of decree, IL 721 ; trierarch, IL 804. B. b, 

808. a, 809. c.^ 
Fho[urios Mjarkellos, high-priest, m. 696 a.< 
Phourios Markellos, ephebe, IIL 1121 ; koameteSj UL 1161.* 
Phou(rios) Markellos, ephebe, IIL 1148, 1149. 
Phourios MarkoB, piytanis, in. 1023. 
Phoa(rios) Markos, ephebe. III. 1148, 1149. 
M. Oulpios Poupes Maximus,s. of M. Oulpios Eubiotos Leuros, III. 688 ; thes- 

mothete. III. 690, 691. 
Mega[k]l[e]s, s. of EJuainetos (?), prytanis, IL 870. 
Megi8todo(ros), f. of Aphrodeisios, IIL 1171. 
Meixias, s. of Hegesias, prytanis^ IL 872. 

Meixia[8, s. of , n. 1010. 

Melite, d. of Heliodoros, m. 1640. 
M[emno]n, f. of Alexandros, III. 1023. 
Menandros, s. of Eperastos, ephebe, III. 1128. 
Menandros, f. of Menandros, Mitth,, XIIL p. 366. 
Menandros, s. of Menandros, Mitth.^ xm. p. 366. 
Menandros, f . of Menandros, III. 1092. 
Menandros, s. of Menandros, ephebe, IIL 1092. 
Menandros, f. of Kl[a]udia Tatarion, IIL 218. 
Pomponios Menekles, ephebe, II. 1128. 
Menestratos, s. of Straton, prytanis, IL 870. 
Menias, m. of Zopyros, III. 1636. 
Menodoros, f. of Artemon, HI. 1144.* 
Menodoros, s. of Epigonos, ephebe, in. 1119. 
Menon, prytanis, Eph. Arch.^ 1886, p. 14. 
M]ikon, f. of Kteo]n, II. 1968. 

1 Compare p. 280. * Compare p. 282. 

' Compare p. 284. * Compare p. 290, footnote 6. 
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Mikon, 8. of K]teon, II. 1968. 

Milichos, f. of Iame[ia, of Milichos, and of , m. 1630. 

Milichos, 8. of Milichos, m. 1630. 
Mnesikles, f . of Mnesikles, II. 470. 
Mnesikles, s. of Mnesikles, ephebe, IL 470. 
Moschos, 8. of Ilermeros, afUikotmetes, III. 1132. 

Mousaios, f. of os, III. 1646. 

Mousonia, III. 1647.^ 

Mousonios, also called Boutachios, s. of Hierophantes, HL 1282. 

Myron, f . of s. III. 1240. 

Mystikos, f. of Aphrodisios and of Mystikoe, IIL 1121. 
Mystikos, s. of Mystikos, ephebe, HI. 1121. 
Mystikos, s. of Satyros, ephebe, HI. 1128, 1120. 

N]eikon, f . of , III. 1174. 

Neokles, f. of Epikouros, of Neokles, of CbairedemoB, and of Aiistoboulos, 

Diog. Laert., VU. PhiX., 10. 2. 
Neokles, s. of Neokles, b. of Epikouros, Diog. Laert., VU. FkU^, 10. 2. 
Nikandros, f. of Kleopatra, Bull, corr, hell.., XIII. p. 432. 
Nikias, f. of Primigenes, IIL 1128. 
Nikokrates, s. of Aphrodisios, ephebe, IIL 1100. 
Nikon, son of K]teon, IL 1068. 

Nikostratos, s. of , priest for life, IIL 022. 

Nikostratos, f . of Epilykos, II. 2174. 

Loukios Noummios Nigrinos, f. of Noummia Baasa, hierokeryx^ HL 004, 906, 

660, 1283. 
Olympias, d. of Chairephon, n. 1071. 
Olympios, III. 3896. 
Aur(elio8) Onesiinos, ephebe, III. 1202. 
Or]entes, s. of Gaios, ephebe. III. 1003. 
Ouipsanios, ephebe, III. 1092. 
P]antaino8, archon eponymos^ IIL 1092. 
Pa]ntakl[e8, 8. of Ar]i8ton, II. 1972, III. 1642. 
P[antakl]e8, f. of Ariston, II. 985. E.^ 
Pappos, 8. of Zoster, ephebe. III. 1104. 

Pardalas, s. of Stephanos, ephebe, III. 1111 ; hyposophnmUteSj m. 1122. 
Pasikles, f. of Lysippides, II. 721, 804. B. b, 808. a. 
Aur(elio8) Patroklos, s. of Kalliphron, ephebe, HI. 1103.« 
Pausias, f. of Ar[e]sias, IL 872. 
Peisandros, ephebe. III. 1147. 
Peisikrateia, d. of Kalliphon, II. 1073. 

Phalanthos, f . of andros, IL 324. 

Phanostra[t08, superintendent of dockyards, II. 780 a. 

Phanostratos, trierarch, 11. 795. f. ; s. of Archestratos, n. 800. d, 811. b.* 

Phamakos, f. of on, and of , II. 481. 

1 Compare Hicks, Inac. Mus. Brit., « Compare p. 290, footnote 8. 
p. 143. * Compare p. 293. 

2 Compare p. 281. 
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[Phaustinos], f. of Ph]austinoe, m. 1112. 

Fhjaustinos, s. of [PhauBtinos], ephebe, m. 1112. 

PhUemon, HI. 2143. 

Philem[on, lU. 1560. 

Philemon, s. of Demetrios, HL 1643. 

Phijiodemos, f. of Ploutarche, II. 2558. 

Philokedes, f. of Smikrias, II. 872. 

Philokles, f . of Diodoros, II. 872. 

Philokrates, f . of Philonides, II. 1975. 

Philonides, s. of Aischylides, II. 1975. 

Philonides, s. of Philokrates, II. 1975. 

Philoumenos, f. of A]ntoneino8, IIL 1138. 

Liki[n]nios Phirmo[s, priest, HI. 721 a. 

Po(plios) Phirmos, sophronisUa, III. 1112 ; f. of Agathemeros, IIL 1112 ; f. of 

Eperastos, III. 1128 ; f. of Phirmos, III. 1121.^ 
Phirmos, s. of Phirmos, hyposophronistes, HI. 1121 ; f. of Phirmos, IIL 1128. 
Phirmos, s. of Phirmos, ephebe. III. 1128. 
Phirmos, s. of Hierophantes, IIL 1282. 
Ploutarche, d. of Phi]lodemos, II. 2558. 

Polyeukto[s, s. of , II. 1010. 

Pomponios, s. of Zoster, ephebe, III. 1104 ; prytanis, IIL 1023.* 

Po[pli]os, f. of Theophrastos, HI. 1023. 

Preimigenes, f . of Preimigcnes, III. 1280 a. 

Preimigenes, s. of Preimigenes, orgeon, III. 1280 a. 

Preimos, s. of Proteimos, prytanis, III. 1023 ; f. of Preimos, III. 1142.* 

Preimos, s. of Preimos, ephebe, IIL 1142. 

Primigenes, s. of Nikias, ephebe, IIL 1128. 

Primos, f. of Dionysodoros, III. 1128. 

Pr]o6dok(im)o8, s. of Ky]dadas (?), drr(7pa0«dt, m. 3905. 

Proteimos, f . of Preimos and of Dorotheos, III. 1023. 

Pyrrhinos, contributor, IL 983. ii. 

Pyrrichos, f. of Theopompos, IL 172. 

Pythodoros, f. of Xenar[i]ste, II. 1137. 

Markos Laberios Rouphos, IIL 1038. 

Roaph[os, f. of Hermolaos, III. 1023. 

Sabeinos, s. of Hermeros, ephebe, IIL 1119 ; f. of Sabeinos, sophronisUit III. 1138.* 

Sabeinos, s. of Sabeinos, ephebe. III. 1138. 

Salbios, s. of Ath[enodoro6, ephebe, m. 1145.* 

Salbios, s. of Hermeros, superintendent, MiUh,, VL p. 310. 

Satyros, f. of Mystikos, m. 1128, 1129. 

Serapion, s. of S[o]philos, hjfposqphronUteSj m. 1144. 

Seuthes, f. of Epaphrion, m. 1104. 

Sil]anos, f . of Sil]a[n]os, IL 469. 

Sil]a[n]os, s. of Sil]ano8, ephebe, IL 469. 

I Compare pp. 293 and 294. « Compare p. 294. 

9 Compare p. 281. * Compare p. 295. 

* Compare p. 290, footnote 4. 
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Skymnoe, f . of Eisidor[o]8, m. lldS. 

Smikrias, 8. of Fhilokedes, prjrtanis, IL 872. 

Sokratea, 8. of Eleoseinios, ephebe, IIL 1008. 

S[o]philo8, f. of Serapion, m. 1144. 

SotioD, ephebe, III. 1002. 

Stephanos, f. of Paidalas, III. 1111, 1122. 

Stratios, f . of Epilykos, AthensBOS, 6. 284 f .^ 

Stratios, s. of Timanor, DelUArch,^ 1888, p. 26. 

Straton, s. of Epigonos, ephebe, m. 1128. 

Straton, f. of Eallis, III. 1637. 

Straton, f . of Menestratos, II. 870. 

Sybarites, hieropoioSy Athenaion, VI. p. 483. 

Kl[a]udia Tatarion, d. of Menandios, priestess, in. 218. 

Klandia Teimothea, d. of Teimotheos, priestess, III. 828, 800. 

Teimotheos, f . of Klandia Teimothea, IIL 828. 

M. Oulpios Phlaonios Teisamenos, s. of M. Oulpios Enbiotos Leuros, thesmothete, 

III. 688. 689. 

Tele]8phoros, f. of , lEL 1182. 

Theodosia, d. of Zopyros, III. 1636. 
Theophilos, s. of Apollonios, ephebe, n. 466. 
Theophrastos, s. of Po[pli]os, prytanis, III. 1023. 
TheophrastoSf f. of Theophrastos, III. 1003. 
Theophrastos, s. of Theophrastos, ephebe, IIL 1003. 
Theopompos, s. of Pyrrichos, II. 172. 

Theopompos, f. of ^3nThinos, II. 420. 

Timanor, f. of Stratios, Delt. Arch., 1888, p. 26. 
Timonides, trierarch, II. 790. b, 702. a. 
Timostrate, d. of Hagnias, II. 1074. 
T]rophimos, s. of Zopyros, ephebe, m. 1138. 
6(aios) Boussenos Tychikos, ephebe, III. 1122. 
Xenar[i]ste, d. of Pythodoros, II. 1137. 
Zenon, f. of Zenon, III. 3568. 
Zenon, s. of Zenon, III. 3568. 

Zo[p]yro8, f. of , IL 324. 

Zopyros, s. of Eraseinos, prytanis, IIL 1023. 

Zopyros, s. of Menias, f. of Theodosia, III. 1636. 

Zopyros, f. of T]rophimos, III. 1138. 

Zosimos, 8. of Karpodoros, ephebe, HL 1128, 1120. 

Zosimos, s. of Hermogenes, ephebe, IIL 1128. 

Zoster, f. of Pappos and of Pomponios, m. 1104, 1023.^ 

A on, f. of s, MiUh,, VIII. p. 58, Beilage. 

n Epikourianos, ephebe. III. 1160. 

G , 8. of oros, priest for life. III. 707. 

Ma]r(kos) Herennios H , also called Alezandros, s. of Mar(ko8) Aiir(elio6> 

Kal]liphron, III. 698. 
Kail , Mitth., XII. p. 84. 

1 Compare p. 278, footnote 8. > Compare p. 281. 
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Kleom . II. 1967 b. 

Lys , II. 1969. 

Mene , III. 1641. 

Mnesi , s. of , n. 1010. 

Py , 8. of , II. 1010. 

S , f. of Aur(elios) £paphrodi[t]06, IIL 1128. 

Sos , f . of Eisidoros, m. 1023. 

andros, s. of Phalanthos, ephebe, n. S24. 

ajndros, trierarch, U. 798. c. 



-an]dro8, commissioner, U. 789. 

-des, ephebe, IIL 1094. 

-des, president of the proedroi, Epk, Arcli.<t 1890, pp. 82, 171. 

-dias, s. of OS, ifittA., XIL p. 84. 

-es, s. of Hermo[gene]s, dedicator, IIL 66, 1645. 
-e]8, ephebe, III. 1076. 

-ios, f. of , IIL 1132. 

-kleidjes, treasurer of Athena, IL 677. 
-kles, f. of Euphrjosyne, IL 1966. 

-kljes, f. of , IL 187. 

-lei]des, IL 731, 732. 
-lias, trierarch, II. 811. d. 
-1 — mos, ephebe, III. 1112. 
-Ios, m. 3861. 
-nios, trierarch, II. 799. b. 

-n]on, f. of non, HI. 1647. 

-non, s. of n]on, IIL 1647. 

-on, s. of Phamakos, ephebe, IL 481. 

-oros, f . of G , III. 707. 

-08, f. of dias, MUth.^ XIL p. 84. 

-OS, f. of Ly8idiko[8, IV., pp. 27, 28, Add. L 165-166. 
-08, 8. of Moosaios, III. 1646. 

-OS, f. of , IIL 1114. 

-OS, f. of , III. 1132. 

-08, f. of , in. 1236. 

-ro , IL 640. 

-8, f . of Attikos, nL 1186. 

-8, 8. of Chairephon, mover of decree. Bull. eorr. AeK., DL p. 58. 

-8, 8. of Demetrios, ephebe, IIL 1114. 

-8, 8. of Myron, IIL 1240. 

-8, d. of A — on, ergastine, MUth,, Vm. p. 68, Beilage. 

-8, 8. of ^tos, ephebe, MUth.^ IV. p. 329. 

-8, ephebe, IIL 1130. 

-8]tratoe, f. of , n. 782. 

-ton, ephebe, IIL 1092. 

-tos, f. of s, MiUh,, TV, p. 829. 

-tos, f. of , m. 1086. 



-— yrrhinos, s. of Theopompos, saperintendent, IL 420.^ 

1 Compare p. 280, footnote 11. 
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B. of Dio[n78i]06, ephebe, MUth.^ IV. p. d20. 

1 of Meixia[8, IL 1010. 

d. of M]iUch06, m. 1630. 

8. of N]elkon, ephebe, UL 1174. 

f . of Nikostratoa, UL 022. 

8. of Phajmakos, ephebe, IL 481. 

f. of Polyeukto[8, IL 1010. 

8. of Tele]sphoro8, ephebe, III. 1182. 

8. of Zo[p]yT06, ephebe, IL 324. 

f . of Mnesi , IL 1010. 

f. of Py , n. 1010. 

s. of ios, ephebe, m. 1132. 

■. of U]e8, mover of decree, IL 187. 

8. of 08, ephebe, m. 1114. 

8. <A 08, ephebe, m. 1132. 

8. of 08, ephebe, m. 1236. 

, B. of 8]tratOB, n. 782. 

8. Of 108, ephebe, UL 1085. 

, ephebe, IIL 1132. 

ephebe, in. 1182. 

mover of decree, EpK Arch., 1886, p. 107. 

n. 394. 
— , n. 1970. 

Clarence Hoffman Young. 
Columbia Collbob. 
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APPENDIX. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 



TABLE I. 

1. FhanostraCtiui 

•aperintendent of doekyardf , S78/2 b.o. 

2. Arohestraltns = AroheBtratiui 

trierarcta, 377/6 B.o. 

3. FhlanoBtratns = Fhanolstratiu 

trienrcb, 863/2 B.O. trienurcb, 826/4 B.o. 



Aroheatratiui 



lea 



Axomoles 

trlenreh, 
8B4/8B.O. 



1. Oalliphron 



TABLE n. 

Oalliphron 



2. Oalliphron = Marciu Anrelins Oal]liphron 



arcbon eponnmoM 



mrchomponymot 



3. Hajrons Herennins H , Ha]ron8 Herennins Oal]liphron = OomelianiiB 

also called AlazAndni alfo called OorjneliAirai archon 

tp<mymo$ 
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